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\ X JITH this issue Tue BanKers’ MaGaAzine enters upon its sixtieth 
year, the first number having appeared in 1846. Instead of 
indulging in historical reminiscences—which might be par- 

doned at three-score—the publishers have deemed it best to signalize 

the sixtieth anniversary of the MacazinE by making some improve- 
ments, and inaugurating several new features that will be of interest 
and value to subscribers and advertisers. 

Following the remarkable expansion of productive industry and 
trade, the banking business in the United States is growing at an un- 
precedented rate and has now attained enormous proportions. 

To be representative of such an important interest demands of a 
publication not only the conservatism which from time immemorial has 
been a distinctive characteristic of banking, but a full recognition of 
the progressive spirit of the times. The fundamental principles of cur- 
rency and banking are firmly fixed, and these have no more persistent 
advocate than THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE; but methods of business and 
the problems to be met in the every-day work of a bank are undergoing 
changes—some of them taking place slowly, and being of little impor- 
tance, while others are comparatively sudden and involve radical read- 
justments. 

To keep its subscribers well furnished with the latest and best informa- 
tion on banking, finance and kindred subjects will be the continued 
aim of the publishers of THz Banxers’ MaGazine, and to this end the 


codperation of our readers is earnestly invited. 
1 








IGH rates for money marked the closing of the year in New York, 
H the rate on call loans going up at one time to 125 per cent. It 
is not exceptional for the interest rate to rise in the latter part 
of December, owing to special requirements at that season, but this year 
the situation was aggravated by exceptional activity in the stock market 
and a determination on the part of the speculative element to push 
prices up still higher. The New York banks had already been heavily 
drawn upon to meet the fall demands, which were unusually large, and 
were therefore not in a position to meet further drafts upon their re- 
serves; at least not for purposes of speculation. Ordinary commercial 
loans appear to have been handled at the customary rates. 

So far as the high interest charge tends to restrict undue specula- 
tion, it cannot be regarded as an unmixed evil. It is well enough that 
the sky-rocketing speculator should realize, once in a while, that he can 
not go on forever getting credit accommodation from the banks at two 
per cent. or less. Perhaps it might be a legitimate subject of inquiry to 
endeavor to ascertain just what effect this low rate on call loans, for the 
greater part of the year, has upon the discount charge regularly made 
by the banks on commercial paper. Do ordinary business enterprises 
have to pay more for credit accommodations because of the fact that, 
owing to the surplus of loanable funds at the financial centres in the 
summer, the banks there become more or less tied up by the loans made 
for speculative purposes ? 


A RECENT decision of the United States Supreme Court con- 

firms the right of a shareholder in a National bank to inspect 

the books for the purpose of determining whether the bank is 

being properly managed. Of course, such inspection may be withheld 

in the sound discretion of the courts, and is to be permitted only for 
legitimate purposes and at reasonable times. 

As pointed out by the court, the directors of a National bank need 
not, necessarily, own a majority of the stock; and to deny stockholders 
the right of reasonable inspection might operate to place the manage- 
ment under the control of a minority of the shares. Although the 
shareholders delegate authority to the directors, by so doing they do 
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not renounce their right to exercise a watchful supervision over their 
property; or, as the court said: “The right of inspection rests upon 
the proposition that those in charge of the corporation are merely the 
agents of the stockholders, who are the real owners of the property.” 

No doubt if this right of inspection were exercised more frequently 
by shareholders who are not directors, the number of bank failures 
would be greatly diminished. Banks are not, as a rule, ruined through 
the transactions of one man. The master spirit is generally aided, either 
actively or passively, by those who are themselves unscrupulous or who 
are the weak and compliant tools of the financial Napoleon. If a com- 
mittee of shareholders, made up neither of officers nor directors, would 
inspect the affairs of their institution, with a view to ascertaining the 
character of its management—as the United States Supreme Court has 
declared it is their right to do—the shareholders could not then plead 
ignorance should their institution fail, and it is believed that such in- 
spection would, in many cases, operate as an effectual check against 
mismanagement and fraud. 


, | ‘HE system of redepositing bank reserves has been criticised as 


tending to foster speculation in stocks; and no doubt there is 

some truth in this criticism, but it would be very costly to re- 
quire all banks to keep their reserves in their own vaults. Besides, as 
a matter of fact, much of the money that gravitates to New York is 
used as widely for the benefit of the whole country as it would be if left 
in the country banks; even dealing in stocks, where it is not mere 
speculation, but a wise recognition of the growth of the country in 
wealth, is of some advantage outside the narrow circle of the Stock 
Exchange. The security for the stocks and bonds traded in is co- 
extensive with the country’s domain. Every bank finds the marketability 
of its stocks and bonds increased by the activity in dealing in these se- 
curities at the financial centres. 


The so-called “pyramiding” 


of bank reserves is only another way of 
economizing the use of cash, but little different from the check and de- 
posit system, the growth of which has become so marked a feature of 
modern banking. Of course, every bank could keep its reserve in its 
own vaults, just as a man could keep his money in his own house; but 
such a policy would be but little wiser in the one case than in the other. 
If money could be as safely and profitably loaned at all seasons of the 
year by the country banks direct, there would be no flow of idle funds 
to New York, for there would be no such funds. The out-of-town banks 
evidently take the view that it is better to send their idle money to the 
money centres, where it is available at call, than to lend the money at 
home, even at higher rates, but on longer time. 
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Except in times of panic this method of redeposit of reserves has 
worked well enough; nor would a change of method prevent panics. 
Just as the Bank of England keeps the banking reserves of the United 
Kingdom, so have the great banks at the chief money centres of the 
United States become the custodians of the bank reserves here, or at 
least of such portions which have been found in practice not needed to 
be held in the immediate possession of the out-of-town banks. That 
provision of the National Bank Act which permits the redeposit of re- 
serves is but a legal recognition of what the banks find by experience to 
be the wisest course; 7. e., to place idle funds where they can be most 
safely and profitably employed, and where they will be available at call. 


DLE funds, however, if considered mischievous and conducive to 
| speculation, can be disposed of in another way—by retiring that 
part of the bank-note circulation not needed at seasons of slackened 
trade and production. As if the present bond-secured circulation were 
not already sufficiently lacking in the elements of elasticity, Congress 
has taken care to render it more inflexible by limiting to $3,000,000 the 
amount of lawful money that may be deposited in one month to retire 
the circulating notes of National banks. Although business conditions 
might indicate that $30,000,000 should be retired within a month, the 
law stands in the way. The repeal of this statute would by no means 
render the National bank-note system elastic, but it would at least re- 
move an aggravating feature of a system that must always remain im- 
perfect until it is fundamentally changed. 


S pointed out by Former Deputy Comptroller Corrin in his paper 
A on another page, dealing with interest rates in New York, the 
recent monetary tension in this market was in part relieved by 

help from Canada. That country has a flexible bank currency, con- 
trasted with the National bank circulation, which always expands and 
never contracts. Since March, 1900, the National bank notes outstand- 
ing have increased from about $250,000,000 to over $500,000,000, repre- 
senting a permanent addition of that much paper money to our currency 
stock. In view of the great business activity of the period under con- 
sideration, such an increase may not have been unwarranted—though 
there are some indications pointing the other way; but the defective 
feature of the bond-secured bank-notes is to be found in their fixed char- 
acter, defeating the real purpose of a genuine bank-note circulation, 
which is to provide credit instruments to supply temporary demands, 
‘ the instruments themselves disappearing with the disappearance of the 
exceptional demand. It is precisely because National bank circulation 
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uses up in a two per cent. money market the powers of expansion that 
should be reserved for exceptional seasons, that renders it powerless to 
afford any aid in relieving a monetary stringency. 

But the real element of elasticity should be supplied by the intelli- 
gent handling of bank reserves; and while the present method of issuing 
bank notes probably interferes artificially with the economic conditions 
that should determine the volume of credits granted by the banks, there 
are other influences acting in the same way. One of these arises from 
theslack of unanimity among the banks regarding the payment of in- 
terest on deposits and in fixing the rate of discount in conformity 
thereto. This subject is so fully considered in Mr. Corrin’s article, 
already referred to, that we need not discuss it further here. 

In solving the complicated problems of money and finance, the 
country can expect no aid from Congress, that body refusing to act in 
such matters except under the spur of necessity. The inspiration to 
action is usually afforded either by political exigencies or a financial 
crisis. Time may be counted on to set one of these springs of action in 
motion. Meanwhile the bankers should be studying the situation at- 
tentively, so as to be prepared to render helpful service in guiding legis- 
lation along safe lines when the opportune moment arrives. They may 
also do much, even without legislation, to give the New York money 
market more stability than is evidenced by a call loan rate varying from 
one per cent. to 125 per cent. 


ECRETARY SHAW’S annual report on the finances is presented in 
S another part of this issue of the MaGazinr. The Secretary renews 
his recent proposal that National banks be allowed to issue an 
additional amount of circulation equal to fifty per cent. of the notes they 
are now authorized to emit, the additional circulation to be subject to a 
tax of five or six per cent., with a view to limiting its use to emergencies. 
It is proposed that this currency shall be similar to that now issued, 
except that the words “secured by United States bonds” are to be elim- - 
inated—not presumably from the “additional” currency only, but from 
all National bank notes. Secretary SHaw says that this would not alarm 
anybody, for it would not be known. Much criticism has been aimed 
at the Secretary for proposing, in an official recommendation, something 
having the appearance of sharp practice. But, considerations of casu- 
istry aside, the point has not much importance. Even without the 
pledge of United States bonds National bank notes are entirely safe, 
and whether the words referred to are omitted or not does not make any 
difference so far as the safety of the notes is concerned. Besides, it 
would doubtless be better to omit the words than to put in a statement 
like this: “These notes are not secured by United States bonds.” 
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UT we can not quite understand what the Secretary means in saying 
B that “no new and distinct or unguaranteed form of money should 
be injected into our system,” for the “additional” notes would be 
a new and distinct form of money, since they would not be secured, 
dollar for dollar, as are the present notes by a deposit of United States 
bonds. Should this recommendation be adopted, the margin of circula- 
tion a bank had out in excess of its bond deposits to secure its circulating 
notes would, to that extent, constitute a new form of money; it would 
be, in short, “asset currency,” guaranteed, it is true, by the Government, 
which would have ample security for the guaranty from the fund de- 
rived from the extra tax imposed on this additional circulation. 


HERE are now five hundred carloads of silver dollars in the 
5) Treasury vaults, and the Secretary recommends that these be 
gradually recoined into subsidiary pieces, as required, there now 
being no more bullion on hand available for this purpose. It is pro- 
posed to recoin only the abraded silver dollars at first, and this would 
not only be a prudent way to inaugurate the new policy, but would 
actually result in a considerable saving, as the silver in a dollar will 
make more than two half-dollars. 

As the country grows in wealth, population and business, the demand 
for subsidiary coins will, of course, increase, and under all the circum- 
stances it would be wiser to recoin the silver dollars into smaller denom- 
inations than to buy more silver bullion for the purpose. The recoinage 
of the dollars would bring about the retirement of the silver certificates, 
and in time this might cause a scarcity of these bills, particularly the 
smaller denominations; but this difficulty could be met by issuing gold 
certificates in denominations of $5 and $10, and by increasing the pro- 
portion of five-dollar notes allowed to be issued by the National banks. 
If the quantity of subsidiary coin becomes too great at any time, there 
is no reason why the silver certificates, redeemed through the retirement 
of the dollars, might not be reissued again, if desired, in exchange for 
the subsidiary coin—the latter to be again reissued in turn when needed. 


LEAN money is favored by the Secretary. He recommends such 
[ legislation as will place upon the Government the cost of trans- 
portation to the Treasury for redemption of worn and mutilated 
United States notes and certificates below the denomination of $10. 
The cost of transportation of National bank notes to the Treasury for 
redemption is now a charge upon the bank of issue and not upon the 
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sender. It is apparent that if this cost had to be borne by the bank 
sending in the notes, there would be few, if any, sent in, and the already 
sluggish redemption of the bank-note circulation would practically come 
to a standstill. 

Our paper circulation ought to be kept as clean as checks or Bank of 
England notes, though this is an ideal not likely to be attained for some 
time; but a good beginning may be made if Congress will heed the 
Secretary’s recommendations. As he says, “It is but reasonable that the 
Government, which issues the major portion of our paper money, should 
likewise bear the burden of its return when no longer fit for current 


use.” 


OUNTRY checks are once more engaging considerable attention 
among bankers. Quite recently Chicago imposed a charge for 
collecting these items, analogous to that fixed by New York 

some time ago. Philadelphia, with its traditional spirit of deliberation, 
continues in its accustomed ways, the banks there charging or not for 
such collections, according to special circumstances. Much could be 
said in support of this policy; for if an account is highly profitable to a 
bank, there does not seem to be any necessity for imposing a petty 
charge for collecting out-of-town checks. But doubtless while the door 
remains open there is always the possibility of abuses creeping in, the 
bank making the highest bid for business granting concessions that 
other banks do not feel warranted in offering. 

While the banks of New York and Chicago have been governed in this 
matter by considerations of sound banking policy, so far as the immediate 
profits to be realized are concerned—and in view of all the conditions 
they could hardly be expected to be governed by other considerations— 
nevertheless, it is still an open question whether the country check 
problem has been settled properly or whether it has been settled at all. 
One of the reports from Chicago stated that these items had become so 
numerous that it was absolutely necessary to make a charge for collecting 
them. From one standpoint this statement is easily understood. If a 
bank had an account that showed a moderate profit so long as its cus- 
tomers presented only a small number of out-of-town checks for free 
collection, this profit might be swallowed up altogether when the num- 
ber of such items grew to large proportions. 

On the other hand, to say that country checks are becoming so 
numerous that they must be taxed with a view to curtailing their use, 
seems to be very much like saying that one of the chief features of 
banking prosperity—the growth and development of the check and 
deposit system—should be circumscribed. It would seem to be a 
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more proper source of banking activity to extend the use of both city 
and country checks to the utmost limit. 

Of course, THE BANKERS’ MaGazINE is not unmindful of all the 
complex elements this country check problem involves; and in view 
of these difficulties, the action taken by the clearing-houses of New York 
and Chicago can hardly be criticised; nevertheless, it is believed that 
the Boston plan of handling out-of-town checks is the more scientific. 
The fundamental principles that should govern a final determination 
of this matter are well summed up in a paper published elsewhere in 
this issue of the Macazine: “To begin with, we must find just where 
the burden belongs; we must not compromise with any system which 
will eliminate the country check from commercial transactions; on the 
contrary, we want to increase its usefulness and facilitate its collection.” 


UCH moralizing has been indulged in over the recent failures 
M of the Chicago banks conducted by JouHn R. Watsu. It was at 
first pointed out by the financial experts of the daily press that 
these failures indubitably proved that it was unsafe to have a National 
bank, a Savings bank and a trust company under one roof and practi- 
cally under the same management. Later developments hardly sus- 
tained this conclusion, and it was vigorously denied that there had been 
any passing back and forth of securities and cash between the institu- 
tions for the purpose of deceiving the examiners. 

There is no doubt that while examinations by State and National 
authorities are made at different dates, combinations of the character 
referred to render it easier for bankers who are so disposed to deceive 
the examiners, but this can be remedied by having the State and Na- 
tional examinations made simultaneously wherever such combinations 
exist. 

The real causes that led to the downfall of the Chicago National 
Bank, the Equitable Trust Company and the Home Savings Bank seem 
to have been the same as those which have brought about the failures 
of many other banks—the employment of their funds by those in charge 
for the carrying on of enterprises in which the officers were interested, 
resulting in large loans, not widely distributed, and partaking too much 
of the character of fixed investments. , 

Mr. Watsu has long borne a reputation as a successful banker and 
financier, and but for the late disturbances in the money market he 
might have carried his undertakings along until they worked out satis- 
factorily. But it is just these contingencies that are to be guarded 
against, and that make it essential for banks to keep their assets free 
from entanglements such as caused the stoppage of the WatsH banks. 
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NE impressive incident of the Chicago failures is worthy of 
O notice—the manner in which the banks of that city stood to- 
gether in assuming the liabilities of the suspended banks, thus 
preventing what might easily have grown into a panic of more than local 
proportions. The liabilities of the three banks, amounting to about 
$26,000,000, were guaranteed by the clearing-house banks of Chicago, 
and this was so effectual in restoring confidence that many of the 
depositors have showed no haste in presenting their claims. 

Whether the associated banks will be fully reimbursed out of the 
assets of the suspended institutions has not been determined, though 
it seems probable that the amount realized will be sufficient to meet all 
claims, and possibly leave a surplus. 

It does not by any means detract from the worthiness of the action 
of the Chicago banks in this matter to say that they were, to some 
extent, actuated by motives of enlightened self-interest. While it was 
not exactly a case where they must all hang together or be hanged sepa- 
rately—since the banks of Chicago are generally strong and carefully 
managed—yet no doubt the bankers had reason to dread the alarm that 
would have been occasioned had the WatsH banks not been helped out 
in this critical emergency. This alarm might have grown to the pro- 
portions of a panic, causing numerous failures and widespread disaster. 

The action of the Chicago banks in standing together to prevent 
these dreadful consequences of unwise banking is a striking and im- 
pressive illustration of the value of codperation, and is also an ex- 
ample of financial courage and skill on the part of the associated banks 
of the Western Metropolis that is greatly to the credit of those insti- 
tutions. 


ROSPERITY appears to have touched high-water mark in the 

P year just ended. Production, trade and industry have gone on 

at an unexampled rate. While stock exchange transactions are 

to a considerable extent speculative, this speculation bears a close re- 

lation to business conditions. With an agricultural output for the 

year valued at six thousand million dollars, it can hardly be denied that 
the present era of prosperity has substantial foundations. 

But as it is the bright day that brings forth the adder and that 
craves wary walking, the present high tension of business activity can- 
not be regarded as wholly free from possibilities of danger. The tre- 
mendous expansion of banking, the continued additions to the volume 
of currency, the high prices, abnormal interest rates, speculation, and 
the rapid pace of business enterprise—all these factors are such as to 
counsel prudence on the part of bankers. 
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ACOB H. SCHIFF, of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York city, made a speech at the meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York January 5, favoring an 

elastic bank-note circulation. The speech has attracted wide attention, 
both on account of its character and its source. As with many similar 
matters, the discussion in regard to an elastic currency has been thus far, 
of necessity, more or less academic. But Mr. Scuirr’s speech at once 
lifts this question out of the domain of the theoretical and makes of it a 
problem of immediate practical importance. Mr. Scuirr is at the head 
of one of the leading international banking houses of New York, and is 
far removed from the doctrinaire type of currency reformer. The weight 
attached to his opinions may be inferred from the effect produced on the 
stock market by his remarks, 

As the speech is printed elsewhere in this issue, we shall only refer to 
its specific proposal, which is contained in the following extract: “If any 
increase of circulation is secured solely by legitimate commercial paper— 
commercial paper based upon, possibly, a deposit with certain clearing- 
houses in the country—it is certainly safe.” 

This suggestion contemplates the issue of bank currency based on 
a deposit of commercial paper with certain clearing-houses, and this is 
one of the soundest and most practicable plans yet devised for issuing an 
elastic bank-note circulation. It is to be hoped that the marked im- 
pression created by Mr. Scuirr’s timely and forceful address will lead 
the Chamber of Commerce to take steps to give practical effect to his 
recommendations. 


OLD is the one subject of perpetual fascination. Just at present 

. everybody is engaged in a scramble to get as much gold as pos- 

sible; and while the supply of the metal was never before so 

large, never before did the great Treasuries of the world seem so eager 

to add to their hoards or show such reluctance in parting with what 
they have. 

Hon. Grorcse E. Roserts, Director of the Mint, presents an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper in this issue, dealing with the new gold supplies. 
He says that after gaining nearly $1,000,000,000 in cash in nine years, 
it might seem that the United States could spare $100,000,000 without 
a panic; but we could not, or the half of it, without alarm. 




















HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 





INFLUENCE OF THE NEW GOLD SUPPLIES. 


BY HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS, 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


production of gold in the world was $132,298,000; for the period 1861 

-1870, $126,301,000; for 1871-1880, $115,081,500; for 1881-1890, $107,- 
504,950; for 1891-1900, $210,124,900, and for the five years 1901-1905 the 
average will be about $320,000,000. From 1890 the world’s production has 
been as follows: 


b> ven the ten years from 1851-1860, inclusive, the average annual 


World's World's 
YEAR. production production 
of gold. of gold, 
Rs hc ticvecenecinniosnstasenveessée $118,848,700 PN sks dednciscéus 
130,650,000 | 
146,651,500 1900 254,576,300 
157,494,800 ae Pecan 260,992,900 
181,175,600 1902 ‘ ---- 296,048,800 
199,304,100 BO tncaies ans ----- $25,527,200 
202,956,000 a _ $47,150,700 


237,504,800 1905 (estimate) ....... 375,000,000 


The present stock of gold in the world in use as money is estimated by 
the Bureau of the Mint to be approximately $6,000,000,000. There is, of 
course, more or less of speculation about the amounts ‘‘in circulation ” in 
all countries, but the amounts in the principal banks and public treasuries 
on January 1, 1905, aggregated $3,364,600,000. The increase in these stocks 
since 1883 is shown in the table on the following page. 

The total stock of gold in the world in 1850 was estimated by Messrs. 
Tooke and Newmarcech in the ‘‘ History of Prices” at about $2,800,000,000, 
but their figures were intended to include all plate, jewelry, etc., and were 
made upon vague data. The amount of gold that could be actually counted, 
as the stocks in banks and treasuries in the above table have been counted, 
was very small. England was practically the only country in Europe that 
had a considerable amount in circulation. January 1, 1850, the stock in the 
Bank of England was about $85,000,000, and Tooke and Newmarch estimated 
the amount of gold coin in circulation in the United Kingdom at $250,000,000. 
On the Continent silver was the common money of trade. France was esti- 
mated to have had $500,000,000 in silver coin and $15,000,000 in gold. The 
United States, according to an estimate by the Secretary of the Treasury, had 
about $150,000,000 of gold and silver. In any caleulation of the relative 
importance of the new supplies of money, of course the entire stock and pro- 
duction of both gold and silver must be taken into account. Also the use of 
paper money. 

The metallic additions after 1850 were very large in proportion to the 
existing stock. After 1860 the output of gold declined and that of silver 
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Gold Stocks of the Principal Banks and Treasuries on Dates Given. 





a — = December 31, December 31, December 31, December 31, 
AGS OF DAREA. 1883. 95. 1900. 1904. 





Bank of Austria-Hungary.......... $37,500,000 $98,932,000 $186,361,000 $233,723,000 
Bank of Denmark 13,100,000 8, y 19,667,000 22,195,000 
Bank of Spain 4,300,000 38,619,000 67,550,000 71,989,000 
Bank of France 185,800,000 378,859,000 | 450,230,000 513,187,000 
Banks of United Kingdom * 139,200,000 255,836,000 | 189,447,000 | 192,738,000 
Banks of Issue of Italy 43,000,000 84,939,000 77,683,000 120,625,000 





Bank of the Netherlands 9,500,000 17,988,000 23,700,000 | 27,406,000 
Bank of Roumania........ 6,600,006 11,773,000 7,681,000 10,808,000 
135,100,000 370,560,000 364,480,000 447,760,000 

5,600,000 8,588,000 12,584,000 16,984,000 

Banks of Issue of Switzerland. .... 7,600,000 16,096,000 | 19,319,000 20,651,000 


Nat'l Banks and Treasury of U.S. 275,600,000 259,949,000 | 680,898,000 887,790,000 





Banks and Treasury of Canada... . 6,200,000 18,123,000 25,117,000 52,900,000 
Banks of Germany t 72,000,000 167,484,000 | 150,375,000 194,557,000 
Banks of South Africat 8,100,000 15,987,000 24,083,000 41,000,000 
Banks of Australasia................ 50,700,000 122,643,000 113,030,000 113,031,000 
Banks of Portugal aad 1,500,000 5,100,000 5,200,000 5,200,000 
Banks of Norway @.. 6,300,000 9,000,000 | 11,900,000 6,800,000 
Bank of Japan “ None. 15,694,000 32,544,000 42,619,000 
Government Reserve of India... ... - None. | 36,498,000 52,507,000 


Argentine Conversion Office ne - None. 72,100,000 


4 | 
$#1,007,700,000 $1,915,053,000 $2,498,397,000 $3,146,570,000 


* Bank of England and Banks of Issue of Scotland and Ireland, 

+ Reichsbank and “ War Fund,” ¢ Natal and Cape Colony. 

2 Does not include gold in private banks in 1904; included in the other years. 
increased, and after 1870 came the movement of nations to demonetize silver. 
The persistent decline in the output of gold was disquieting to many econo- 
mists and brought about the agitation for international action to reinstate 
silver. This situation influenced the Congress of the United States to pass 
the silver-purchase acts of 1878 and 1890. It is only fair to the men who sup- 
ported that legislation to judge their acts in view of the conditions existing 
at that time. The gold fields which are now yielding most bountifully were 
then unknown. Metallurgical discoveries and mechanical inventions have 
since contributed as much as new fields to the increased output. 


SFFECTS OF THE RAPID INCREASE IN THE SUPPLY OF STANDARD MONEY. 


At this writing it seems more than probable that the world’s production 
of gold will rise in 1906 above $400,000,000, and it is a conservative caleula- 
tion that it will average at least that amount for the next twenty years. A 
fair estimate for the industrial consumption in that period is $160,000,000 per 
year. It is not more likely to exceed this than the production is to exceed the 
figures named above. This rate of increase per annum will double the pres- 
ent world’s stock of gold money in twenty years. These figures naturally 
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arouse an interest in the business world, where the bank reserves of every 
important country are scrutinized daily with reference to the burden of credit 
they are carrying. What effect will this rapid increase in the supply of 
standard money have upon prices and wages, the relations of debtor and 
creditor, the values of real estate and securities, the progress of industry, and 
the social life of the people? It is a practical question and an exceedingly 
interesting one. 

What is known as the quantity theory of money, which, as simply stated 
by Mill, is that the value of money, other things being equal, varies inversely 
with the quantity, has been so often appealed to as authority for inflating 
the volume of the currency at the expense of its quality, that some people 
have become habitually antagonistic to it. Every period of slackening trade, 
low prices, and falling wages, is explained in some quarters as due to an insuf- 
ticient supply of money, and some plan for creating more money is offered as 
the remedy. In opposing these propositions economists have naturally 
emphasized the ‘‘other things’? which have bearing upon prices and which 
do not remain the same. There are continual changes in the labor-cast of 
producing and transporting commodities, which of course affect money prices; 
different peoples differ in their habits as to the use of coin and paper instru- 
ments of exchange, and also as to the amount of cash reserves kept in banks; 
and these customs affect the efficiency of the monetary stock. The state of 
credit varies in the same country from time to time, and as credit is purchas- 
ing power, its contraction and expansion influence prices. These are the 
‘‘other things” which Mill referred to, and it must be assumed that every- 


body who writes on the subject with any authority takes them into account. 


o] 


All the ‘‘other things” make themselves felt through their bearing upon 
supply and demand. Professor Irving Fisher illustrates this relation between 
supply and demand for money by comparing it to the relation between power 
and speed in an automobile. There is an evident relation between power and 
speed in an automobile, but of course the character of the road and the grade 
to be surmounted have much to do with the speed. ‘‘ Other things” being 
equal, the amount of power does make the rate of speed. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin is chief among those who avowedly attack 
the quantity theory. His most important contention is that by the develop- 
ment of banking facilities and clearing-house methods the commodities of 
trade are balanced and offset against each other to such an extent that 
increasing transactions have no effect to speak of on the value of gold or on 
the level of prices. Inacountry of advanced commercial and financial devel- 
opment, he says, ‘‘for the preservation of its standard and the maintenance 
of the solvency of its various media of exchange, no very great quantity of 
gold is needed—a quantity which bears no definite relation whatever to the 
amount of the community’s transactions.” 

Now, that was a very plausible argument against the claim made ten years 
ago, that gold was appreciating because the supply was relatively decreasing; 
but how can it be used to-day against the argument that gold must depreciate 
under the enormous supplies impending? If it be true that gold is not 
required in increasing supply by the increasing business of the world, what is 
to be done with all that is coming? How can it all be sold for plate and jew- 
elry unless its value declines? And if its value for industrial uses declines, 
will not its monetary value decline also? Professor Laughlin’s argument 
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against the quantity theory appears, therefore, to be adapted only to a 
decreasing supply of gold, and rather to aggravate the difficulty of dealing 
with an increasing supply. His theory is a vigorous protest against the idea 
that any medium of exchange, in itself or by its quantity, constitutes or 
creates a demand for commodities or furnishes a stimulus to business. He 
says that commodities themselves give the impulse to trade by creating a 
demand for each other, money being only the medium used. Thus, a big 
crop of wheat in Kansas creates a demand for goods in Kansas. Just as well, 
he says, expect to stimulate commerce by multiplying the number of railway 
cars as by increasing the supply of the medium of exchange. This view has 
support from other economists—for instance, from an English writer of note 
who declares that an increasing production of gold cannot possibly have as 
much influence upon trade and prices as a similar increase in the production 
of steel. 

Without spending too much space on this proposition, the truth in it may 
be recognized. There is much of error in the common talk of how the output 
of a gold country like Alaska stimulates business by the demand it creates 
for goods. If all the people who have gone to Alaska, first and last, had 
remained at home, and employed their labor and capital at home, the pro- 
duction of wealth would probably have been as great, and their purchases as 
great, asin Alaska. There is another way, however, by which new supplies ° 
of gold act upon prices, and there are benefits not to be overlooked, derived 
from any discovery or movement which breaks up routine, opens new coun- 
tries, starts new currents of energy and infuses new ambition into masses of 
men. 

Professor Laughlin holds that new supplies of gold may have difficulty in 
making their way into monetary use. He says that ‘‘if not needed for mon- 
etary purposes” the only possible destination of new gold is the arts. In 
another place he says that ‘‘the stream of new gold will first flow into circu- 
lation and the reserves, if needed there, and all additional supplies will pass 
into the arts for general use.” He speaks repeatedly of the monetary demand 
for gold as though it was a fixed demand which could be satisfied, and being 
satisfied, could take no more. 

This is an error. The demand for gold at a given level of prices may be 
satisfied, but with open mints new supplies have the power to force their way 
into monetary use by diluting and lowering the value of the whole stock, 
thus forcing a higher level of prices. This is the essence of the quantity 
theory. The precise method by which it will make a place for itself in mon- 
etary use may be easily shown. 


GOLD Coin BotH MONEY AND CAPITAL. 


It is true that interest is a payment for the use of capital, and that a clear 
distinction must be kept between capital and money. But the fact must not 
be overlooked that gold coin is both money and capital. Futhermore, it is 
the most liquid form of capital. It can be readily converted into any other 
form of reproducible property. The man who has $100,000 of capitai invested 
in a mill may not be able to convert it readily into cash, but the man who 
has $100,000 in cash can hire labor, buy machinery, and have a mill within a 
short time, and that is precisely what he will do if the returns from milling 
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property are long maintained above the ordinary interest rate upon loans. 
New supplies of gold find their way first to the banks, and the immediate 
effect is to lower the rate of interest. A reduction of the rate of interest nat- 
urally increases the demand for and value of investments which pay a better 
return, and real estate, securities, and all kinds of property, are forced to 
higher prices. When interest rates drop from six to four per cent. a security 
that is deemed safe to pay six per cent. rises from par to 150. 

Then will coine a movement to convert this new supply of liquid capital 
into the various forms of fixed capital which are advancing in value. If 
railway stocks move up to higher levels, there will be a revival of railway 
building. If the rents upon houses pay better than money at interest, houses 
will advance rapidly in selling value and the owners of capital at interest will 
eall it in, hire men, buy materials, and build houses until the old equilibrium 
between capital in houses and capital at interest is restored. And so all 
around the circle of the various forms of property. Moreover, the demand 
for labor thus stimulated causes a rise in wages, the demand for constructive 
materials of all kinds affects their prices in like manner, and so all prices and 
rates of compensation, reacting upon each other, find a new level, with the 
new supplies of gold absorbed and the returns upon capital in the form of 
coin and capital in fixed forms practically equalized. 


EMPLOYMENT OF GOLD FOR BANKING RESERVES. 


There is still another respect in which gold coin, as the standard money, 
is a superior form of capital, and may exert greater power over prices than 


the same value of steel or other commodities. Gold is the money of bank 
reserves, and under the modern system of banking a given sum in the reserves 
may support bank credits aggregating several times as much. In the United 
States, in central reserve cities, the National banks are required to keep a 
reserve of twenty-five per cent. against deposits, and in other cities a less 
percentage. Deposits are the basis of loans, and loans in turn create depos- 
its. Ifa deposit of $100,000 in new gold reaches a central reserve bank, it is 
possible to make it the basis of $400,000 of credits. Thus, of the original 
deposit, $75,000 may be immediately loaned, and as soon as this becomes a 
deposit $56,250 more may be loaned, and when this becomes a deposit $42,- 
187.50 more may be loaned; and so on until the deposits based on the $100,000 
in coin aggregate $400,000. Each dollar deposited has had its purchasing 
power multiplied by four. 

All of this has been demonstrated during the period of expansion occur- 
ring in the United States since January 1, 1897. Herewith are submitted 
figures showing the stock of money in the country at the dates named, with 
the amounts in the Government Treasury and all banks and in private hands: 


General Stock of Money in the United States. 


In In Treasury In private 
DATEs. United States. and banks. hands. 


June 30, 1896............... $1,930,690,878 $925,565,678 $1,005,125,200 
June 30, 1902 2,558,770,769 1,160,541,357 1,398,429,412 
Jame SO, 1906......0.-.c-.s<- 2,668,149,621 1,149,026,411 1,519,123,210 
Juve 30, 1904 2,801,865,204 1,271,313,677 1,530,551,527 
SUD BG, BONO: de ciceccccvcee 2,885,079,229 1,282,462,758 1,602,616,471 


* Includes National, State and private banks and trust companies. See Reports of the Comptrol- 
ler, of the Currency. 
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Here are the figures for the capital, surplus and undivided profits, depos- 
its, loans, and investments, and lawful money reserve of the National banks 
in the three central reserve cities, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, for the 


dates given: 


DATE OF REPORT. 


August 25, 1905 





Capital, surplus 
ana 
net profits. 


December 17, 1896......| | $157,257,270 
September 15, 1902.... 
September 9, 1903... ... 


September 26, 1904..... 


259,316,193 
291,166,075 
298,627,126 
303,675,819 


Deposits. 


$541,390,368 | 


1,040,587,878 
1,021,574,470 
1,340,729,685 
1,342,243,861 


Loans and 
investments. | 


| 
$512,118,196 | 


1,061,409,107 
1,103,550,431 | 
1,311,773,527 | 
1,330,652,911 | 


| 250,684,716 | 


National Banks of Central Reserve Cities. 


| Percentage 
of reserve to 
deposits, 


Lawful 
money. 





33.13 
24.09 
26.54 
27.28 
25.63 


$78,183,684 | 


271,153,300 
365,808,007 | 
343,998,608 | 


Here are the figures for the same items as above, for all the National 
banks in the United States upon the same dates: 


DATE OF REPORT. 


December 17, 1896. 


September 15, 1902.... 


September 9, 1903 
September 6, 1904 
August 25, 1905 


All National Banks. 


Capital, surplus 
and un- 
divided profits. 


$990,318,299 
1,201,145,882 
1,310,094,107 
1,363,914,901 
1,420,164,186 


Deposits. 


$2,142,556,399 
4,544,568,570 


4,533,425,810 | 


5,131,209,893 
5,508,643,084 





Loans and 
investments. 


$2,233,839,585 
4,066,471,615 | 
4,333,803,336 | 
4,636,936,482 | 
4,943,478,455 


| Percentage 
of reserve to 
deposits. 


Lawful 
money. 


18.29 
11.53 

12.63 
12.89 
12.50 


ao | ED 
. | 
$391,925,869 | 
523,793,416 
572,911,120 
661,456,52 
688,833,426 


The statement for December 17, 1896, was taken when business was at a 


low ebb. Enterprise had been dead while an agitation over the country’s 
monetary standard was going on, and much capital had been withdrawn from 
the country. The percentage of reserves to deposits in the central reserve 
cities at that time shows a considerable capacity for credit expansion. The 
statement dated nearly six years later, September 15, 1902, shows an extra- 
ordinary change. The items of deposits and loans and investments are 
doubled, and the banks have strained to the utmost their ability to make 
advances, the cash reserve being under the legal requirement. And they 
have been close to their limit in the fall months every year since. The rela- 
tions between deposits and loans may be readily observed, and also the 
dependence of both upon the lawful money reserve. The check given to 
credit expansion and to industrial enterprise in 1902 is wellremembered. All 
plans that called for new capital had to be laid aside for a time until the 
reservoir of liquid capital could be replenished. 


RELATIVE SUPPLY OF LIQUID AND FIXED CAPITAL.—FLUCTUATIONS IN 
THE INTEREST RATER. 


The fluctuations from time to time in interest rates are caused by changes 
in the relative supply of liquid capital to fixed capital. By ‘liquid ” capital 
is meant capital capable of easy conversion to meet any demand, money being 
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the most available kind. Ina period of depression, when nobody wants to 
begin new enterprises, debts are paid, money and credit accumulate, lenders 
are many and borrowers few. Interest rates are low. Such a period was 
experienced all over the world about the middle of the decade, 1890-99. The 
Bank of England’s official rate of discount stood unchanged at two per cent. 
throughout the entire year 1895, and at the close of the year its stock of gold 
was $215,000,000. Four years later, notwithstanding the heavy world’s pro- 
duction in the meantime, the stock of gold in the same institution was $150, - 
000,000 and the bank rate on three months’ bills was 6} per cent. There was 
as much e¢apital in the country at the last date as the first, but there had 
been a change in the relative supply of and demand for money. The London 
‘* Bankers’ Magazine,” January, 1900, described the situation in these words: 
‘* Expressed in the briefest terms, the situation may be said to be that of a universal 
scramble, not for money, but for the precious metal itself—gold. Nor are the reasons for 
this condition of things far to seek. Trade during the past three or four years has expanded 
rapidly in almost all parts of the world, and with the consequent increasing demands upon 
money to finance it, each country affected has had to see » it that its gnes reserves on which 
its financial transactions are based are well maintained.’ 


In 1896 money and eredit were idle in the United States and the interest 
rate was low. Caution and economy had been the watchword for several 
years. The money question settled, enterprise began to move. The demand 
for commodities, materials, labor, money, and credit, was like a flood let 
loose. The Jaw interest rate which had been prevailing had its own stimu- 
lating effect. In 1897 the first 34 per cent. railway bonds were floated and 


gave perhaps the initial impulse to the rise in railway stocks. Low interest 
encouraged the policy of rebuilding the railway systems of the country, to 
secure economy in operation, and, in some parts of the country, to new lines. 
The expenditures for these purposes from 1897 to 1902 were enormous and 
had much to do with the unparalleled industrial activity of that time. Of 
course, every upward movement in stocks or real estate is accompanied, and 
stimulated, by buying for speculation, and speculation helped to build up the 
fabric of credits which is shown by the above figures for the deposits and 
loans of the National banks on September 15, 1902. At that date expansion 
had gone to the limit. By taking up the slack which existed December 17, 
1896, and with an increase of $210,827,583 in capital items, and $131,867,547 
in the legal reserves, the National banks had enlarged their loans and invest- 
ments nearly two billions of dollars and their deposits nearly two and one- 
half billions. Money and eredit had been tied up until the free supply was 
desperately scarce, interest rates went to exorbitant figures, and the country 
trembled on the verge of panic. 

Ordinarily, years would be required for recovery from such a strain upon 
eredit as that which culminated in the fall months of 1902, coming as it did 
after a period of capital expenditure and company flotation without a parallel 
in any country. Usually, there must be painful liquidation, a cessation of 
constructive work, with a consequent demoralization of industry, and a 
lengthy period of depression, until by slow accumulations the supply of free 
capital available for investment is replenished. Then, when the stimulating 
influence of a low interest rate has again made itself felt, a new cycle begins 
and history repeats itself. 

But a new influence has been at work since 1902 to mitigate the usual 


9 
~ 
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penalty for speculative excesses and exhausted credit. Instead of being 
forced to discharge obligations and to build up new credits dollar for dollar, 
debtors have had succor of the potential kind which makes four dollars of 
credit for each one of new capital. From September 15, 1902, to August 25, 
1905, with the help of an increase of $219,000,000 in capital, the addition of 
$165,000,060 to the reserves enabled the National banks to enlarge their 
deposits by nearly $1,000,000,000 and their loans by nearly $900,000, 000. 


GOLD DISCOVERIES IN CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA. 


The experience of the United States in the last eight years has been very 
similar to that of England and the principal countries of Europe in the early 
fifties, when the stream of new gold from California and Australia made its 
first appearance. The later years of the decade ending with 1849 had been 
years of bad harvests, industrial depression and political unrest in Europe. 
The gold reserves of the Bank of England were practically exhausted in Octo- 
ber, 1847, and the institution was saved only by governmental action. The 
Bank of France was forced to suspend specie payments in March, 1848, and 
did not resume until August, 1850. Political agitation, extending in several 
countries to attempts at revolution, prompted in large degree by the desper- 
ate condition of the people, were general over Europe. Gold was discovered 
in California in 1848 and in Australia in 1851, and by 1852 these new fields 
were producing together over $100,000,000 per year. The first sign of the 
influx into Europe was in the gold reserves of the Bank of England, which 
reached $110,000,000 in June, 1853. To get this idle money into use the bank 
reduced its regular rate of discount to two per cent., and the market rate for 
a considerable time was reported in financial journals at 14 per cent. The 
belief that the new supplies of gold would effect a permanent reduction in the 
interest rate was so general that Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed in Parliament a scheme to refund the consols below 
three per cent., and fixed the rate on Exchequer bills at 14 per cent. It was 
soon demonstrated, however, that the rate of interest is not permanently 
affected by the supply of money. The rate paid in money for the use of 
money is one thing, and the value of money in commodities and fixed prop- 
erty is another thing. 

The first economic effect was felt in the shipping and ship-building indus- 
try. Emigration, due to the hard times and particularly to the famine in 
Ireland, had already been heavy. Nearly a million people had fled from 
Ireland in the five years preceding 1850, and in the eight years from 1848 to 
1855 upwards of $40,000,000 was sent from the United States to Ireland to aid 
friends and relatives to come to this country. The discovery of gold and the 
demand for labor in the United States accelerated this movement. Every 
shipyard in England was crowded with orders. Then came a new demand 
for manufactures, and a great revival of constructive work of all kinds. The 
price of building materials went up fifty per cent. in London, every idle man 
was in demand, and a general advance in all commodities took place. The 
business revival extended to the Continent. In France, Germany, and other 
countries enterprise was stimulated and all the features of a period of con- 
struction, expansion and speculation were observed. 

At this time much apprehension was felt as to the extent and ultimate 
effect of the threatened inundation of gold. Michel Chevalier, a French 
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economist of high standing, wrote a book, published in 1857, in which he 
reviewed the situation, and reached the conclusion that a revolution in mon- 
etary values was threatened, and urged the Government of France to demon- 
etize gold. Holland and Belgium stopped the coinage of gold and made 
their outstanding pieces redeemable in silver. 

The war in the Crimea came on in 1854, and the purchase of supplies, 
movement of troops and demand for men gave additional impetus to the 
upward movement of pricesand wages. The war lasted two years and caused 
a heavy drain upon the coin reserves of both England and France, by requir- 
ing large sums to be shipped to the seat of operations. About this time 
another and yet more important development began, to wit, the enlarged 
exports to India. In 1855-56 the construction of an extensive system of rail- 
ways in India was commenced, and large sums of British capital in the form 
of silver were conveyed to India to pay for this work. Thesilver was obtained 
from the circulation of France, and replaced with gold. Furthermore, the 
construction of railways facilitated the shipment of produce from the interior 
to the coast and stimulated exports from India, creating permanently a 
heavier balance of trade in her favor, to be settled in the precious metals. 
These exports of silver from Europe to the East, which ran as high as $90,- 
000.000 in a single year and averaged fully $50,000,000 from 1855 to 1865, by 
making place for new gold, to that extent nullified the influence in Europe of 
the new supplies. 

In 1857 expansion had run to the limit. Money and credit were tied up 
to the strangulation point, and every banking center in Europe and America 
was under tremendous strain. Inthe United States most of the banks sus- 
pended payment; the Bank of England reserve was practically exhausted, 
and the Government had to intervene again to save the institution. With 
an unparalleled outpouring of gold during the period, the cycle from smash 
to smash was complete in ten years. 

In 1856 Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch prepared as the sixth volume of 
Tooke’s ‘‘ History of Prices” a review of the influence of the new gold sup- 
plies, as observed during the nine years which had intervened since the dis- 
covery of gold in California. In summing up the authors said: 


‘* That the first decided effects produced by the new gold in this country were in 1851-53, 
in the form of large additions to the total metallic reserve of the Bank of England; that by 
means of the magnitude of that reserve, and the consequent reduction of the rate of dis- 
count by the Bank of England, a powerful influence was exerted in depressing the general 
rate of interest on all descriptions of advances. And that since 1853 an opposite state of 
things has prevailed ; first, in consequence of the extension of trade and enterprise, partly 
excited in the first instance by the low rates of interest ; second, by the necessity of import- 
ing large quantities of corn to supply domestic deficiencies, and, third, by the foreign 
expenditures entailed by the war. 

That since 1852 the arrival month by month of large convoys of treasure has been, on 
several occasions, the means of removing actual or apprehended financial pressure of the 
most formidable character. And hence, tbat the effect of the influx since 1852 has been to 
prevent any violent commercial revulsion, and to moderate from time to time the operation 
of the high rate of interest arising from the ordinary relation between the supply of capital 
on the one hand, and the demand for it on the other. 

That as far as can be ascertained by a careful examination of the course of prices in 
this country as regards a considerable number of leading commodities, it does not appear 
that the prices prevailing in the early part of 1857, when compared with the prices prevail- 
ing in 1851, justify the inference that, in any manifest and appreciable degree, the increase 
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in the quantity of metallic money, by means of the new gold, has raised the price of com- 
modities ; in other words, in every instance of a variation of price, a full explanation of the 
change is apparently afforded by circumstances affecting the supply or the demand. 

That during the last four years, 1853-56, the markets for a large and important class of 
commodities—both articles of food and articles of raw material—have been seriously 
deranged by the war, by the sudden return of peace, and by the occurrence of deficient 
crops in several parts of the world. 

That the wages of labor in this country, both skilled and unskilled, have increased dur- 
ing the last four or five years in the proportion of fifteen to twenty per cent. over the pre- 
vious rates. 

That the whole process of the distribution of the new gold, in the first instance among 
the laborers and capitalists of the gold countries, and in the second instance, among the 
capitalists and laborers of this and other countries—resolves itself into a demand for more 
lavor, and through the demand for more labor into a gradual rise of all classes of incomes. 

That set in motion and sustained by the production year by year of large quantities of 
new gold, there is at work a vast,and increasing number of causes, all conducing to aug- 
ment the real wealth and resources of the world—all conducing to stimulate and foster 
trade, enterprise, discovery and production—and therefore all conducing with a greater 
and greater force to neutralize by extensions of the surface to be covered, and by multiply- 
ing indefinitely the number and magnitude of the dealings to be carried on, the a priori ten- 
dency of an increase of metallic money to raise prices by mere force of enlarged volume.”’ 


In considering the effect of the new gold Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch 
had to allow for natural reaction from the depression which had existed for 
several years prior to 1850. They had to measure the influence of the emi- 
gration movement which had set in before the gold discoveries, and of the 
rising demand in the United States for English manufactures. They had to 
consider the very important influence of war and short harvests. They 
declared themselves unable, amid the results of these various influences, to 
distinguish the effect upon prices due to the new gold. And yet it is‘impos- 
sible not to conclude that the new supplies had an important underlying 
influence. Other writers, of no less reputation than Messrs. Tooke and New- 
march, have not hesitated to assert that the influence of the new gold sup- 
plies could be clearly traced and approximately estimated. Among them 
was Professor Stanley Jevons, an economist of recognized authority. He 
gave more study to the subject and wrote more upon it than any other man. 
Writing in 1865 he showed by Tooke’s ‘‘-History of Prices” that almost with- 
out interruption there had been a continual fall of prices from 1810 to 1849, 
which could only be explained, in his opinion, by ‘‘ supposing that the supply 
of the precious metals did not keep pace with the demand.” He said: 


‘Thus, while industry, trade, and property were rapidly advancing in Great Britain, 
America, and most other parts of the world, there was no corresponding advance in the 
production of the precious metals. Prices, both in gold and silver, continually receded. 
Now if, while the introduction of free trade, railways, telegraphs, and innumerable other 
improvements accelerated the extension of trade, and the consequent. demand for the pre- 
cious metals after 1849, no new discoveries of gold and silver had been made, what must 
have ensued? Prices nust have continued in the downward course they had pursued for 
thirty or forty years before. But they did not continue in this course—on the contrary, they 
turned upwards in a sudden and decided manner, as shown in the body of this tract.’’ 


Reviewing the price records following 1849, he said: 


‘* Tf we compare prices now (March, 1865) with what.#hey were at their lowest in 1849, 
we find there has been arise of twenty-one per cent. If we take the average of 1845-50 as 
our standard of comparison, the rise is eleven per cent. The real permanent rise due to 
the gold discoveries is doubtless something between these, or probably nearer the higher 
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limit, twenty-one per cent. The gold discoveries have caused this rise of price. They have 
also neutralized the fall of prices which might have been expected from the continuous 
progress of invention and production, but of which the amount is necessarily unknown.”’ 


He gave much importance to the large exports of specie to India, which 
have been alluded to above, and expressed the opinion that European mar- 
kets alone could not have absorbed the new supplies without a revolution in 
prices. He said, upon this point: 

* Asia, then, is the great reservoir and sink of the precious metals. It has saved us 
from a commercial revolution, and taken off our hands many millions of bullion which 
would be worse than useless here. And from the earliest historical ages it has stood in @ 
similar relation to Europe. Im the Middle Ages it relieved Europe of the excess of Spanish- 
American treasure, just as it now relieves it of the excess of Australian treasure. ‘The 
Indian trade,’ says Macpherson, ‘arose to considerable magnitude at the same time the 
American mines began to pour their treasures into Europe, which has happily been pre- 
served by the exportation of silver to India from being overwhelmed by the inundation of 
the precious metals, as it must have been had no such exportation taken place.’ ’”’ 


In 1869 Professor Jevons reviewed the subject finally in an article upon 
the ‘‘ Depreciation of Gold” published in the London ‘“ Economist.” His 
conclusions were as follows: 


“*T cannot help, then, reasserting with the utmost confidence that a real rise of prices, 
to the extent of eighteen per cent., as measured by fifty chief commoditi-s, has been estab- 
lished since the year 1849. This is an undoubted depreciation of gold, because it represents 
a real diminution in the general purchasing power of gold. Nor can we well avoid attrib- 
uting it to the effect of the gold discoveries. Indeed, as Professor Cairnes has so distinctly 
pointed out, the effect of those discoveries is probably much greater than we can prove, 
because the course of prices was in previous years decidedly downwards, so thatthe new 
gold has both prevented a further fall and occasioned a rise in its stead.”’ 


THE NEW GOLDEN ERA. 


It is now in order to inquire what, if any, movement of prices can be deter- 
mined to have occurred since the new flood of gold began to show itself in 
the financial markets of the world. We have seen that the new golden era 
began about 1890. The world’s production did not reach $200,000,000 per 
annum until 1896, and the gain had searcely attracted attention at that time. 
During the first half of that decade Russia and Austria-Hungary were with- 
drawing important sums from circulation to prepare for the resumption of 
specie payments. Russia did not release any until the latter part of 1897 and 
Austria-Hungary has put little into circulation even yet. After its war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan began to prepare to go on a gold basis, which it did 
in 1897. India began about the latter date to accumulate a gold reserve. 
For several years, midway in the decade, conditions in the United States 
were abnormal by reason of the silver agitation, and trade in Europe was 
depressed. After 1897, however, a rise in prices began, not only in the United 
States, but in world markets, which it is worth while to examine. 

The recognized method of determining price levels is by tables which con- 
solidate the prices of a considerable number of staple commodities. There 
are several such tables of Kuropean prices which have been continued for 
many years, and several tables for the United States which have been con- 
tinued for ten or fifteen years. To show the movement of the price level 
since 1890 we have made use of the tables prepared by the Bureau of Labor, 
Dun’s Mercantile Agency, and Bradstreet’s Mereantile Agency, in the United 
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States, and the well-known London tables prepared by Mr. Augustus Sauer- 
beck. 

The Bureau of Labor tables are composed of the wholesale prices of 260 
commodities, taken monthly, and the twelve quotations averaged for the 
year. The average for all the quotations for the ten years 1890-99 is taken 
as the base or standard. This base is rated as 100 and the average of all 
quotations for each year is compared with the b: ie by percentage. The 
result is called the index number. 

The .Dun tables are especially designed to show fluctuations in the cost of 
living. They include prices of all the necessaries of life; in each case the 
price per pound is multiplied by the per capita consumption in pounds, for 
the purpose of giving each item its due weight in the result. 

The Bradstreet index number is the sum total of the prices per pound of 
one hundred articles of common consumption. 

The Sauerbeck index numbers are prepared on the same plan as those of 
the Bureau of Labor. They are based on the quotations of forty-five com- 
modities in London, taken monthly or weekly. The average of the eleven 
years 1867 to 1877 is used as the base and the average for each year is com- 


The Movement of Prices. 


YEAR. Bureau of Labor. Bradstreet’s. Dun’s. | Sauerbeck’s. 


1867 to 1877 
1878 to 1885 . ‘ , | 126.6 
| 109.0 
104.0 | 
103.0 |-106.2 
106.0 
109.0 
1890 2. 2. 105.0 109.0 
1891 ; ‘ 0} 114.0| 109.0 
106.48 108.0 |. 105.98 104.0 ' 106.4 103.0 +103.9 





| | 
105.0 109.0 103.0 


93.9 100.0 | 95.5 | 
91.6) 94.0 93.9 ) 
85.9 90.0 92.4 
89.6 + 93.7: 89.0 \ 93.08 93.9 . 96.02 
1898. 93 « 96.5 92.4 | 96.9 
1899 f 105.0 100.0 | 103.0 | 
1900. . .£ | 113.0) 109.0 113.0 
1901 E 108.0 111.0 | 106.0 
1902 109.0 | 117.0 }-113.6 104.0 '-106.6 
A ichiptinkdbaktancewnaeduees 113.6 | 114.0 115.0 | 104.0 


1904 113.0} 115.0 116.0} 106.0} 











1905, January 1 to November 


1 (eleven months).......... 119,6 116.6 108-9* 


* Nine months to October 1. 
NOTE ON TABLES.—The figures for each year are a percentage of the average of the same table for 
the ten years 1890-99. The Dun figures for 1890 and 1891 are for January 1 only. 
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pared with the base by percentage. In order to compare these four sets of 
prices we have brought them all into correspondence with the Bureau of 
Labor figures by taking the years 1890-99 as the base. Thus Sauerbeck’s ten 
index numbers for 1890-99 are averaged for a new base and his figures for 
each year compared therewith. And the same with the Dun and Bradstreet 
figures. The result is as shown in the table on the preceding page. 

The close correspondence between these four independent sets of figyres 
for the period 1890-99 is calculated to give confidence in their significance. 
They all show a decline to 1896-97, and a later rise. The three sets of United 
States figures are very close together. The Sauerbeck figures do not show 
the extreme ‘fluctuations, a difference for which we are prepared, as the 
depression of 1896-97 did not go so low in England as in the United States, 
and the boom periods following 1890 and 1900 unquestionably carried prices 
higher in the United States than in England. 

Averaging the three United States tables, it appears that there wasa fall of 
twelve per cent. from the first five-year period to the second and a rise of 20.2 
per cent. from the second period to the third, while by the Sauerbeck tables 
there was a fall of 7.5 per cent. from the first period to the second and a rise 
of 11 per cent. from the second to the third. The net rise from the first to 
the third periods was 5.7 per cent. in the United States and 2.6 per cent. in 
London. 

The United States tables do not extend back of 1890, but the Sauerbeck 
tables do. His base, which was the average of the eleven years 1867-77, is 
shown to be 51.5 per cent. above the average for 1890-99, and his average for 
the period 1885-89 is almost the same as his average for 1900-05. According 
to the Sauerbeck figures the prices of the last five years have been about on 
a level with the prices of 1885-89. 

The first thing to be observed is that after a heavy and continuous decline 
from 1867-77, the period from which Jevons at date of his last writings looked 
back over the course of prices since 1849, there has occurred, since 1897, a 
change in the tendency which is suggestive of the change Jevons noted as 
oceurring in 1849. Prices have turned upward. We are now too close to 
the event to have the perspective that Jevons had in 1869, or to measure the 
influence behind the new movement so confidently as he did. We stand rela- 
tively about where Tooke and Newmarch did in 1856. 

It must be recognized that after the depression which followed the finan- 
cial panic of 1893 and lasted about four years, a reaction was due which would 
naturally carry prices as high as they were in the years immediately preced- 
ing the panic, and, in the congestion of demands, even temporarily higher. 
But may it not be fairly reasoned that this reaction had spent itself when the 
check to industrial development was felt in 1902-04? Was it not to be 
expected that thereafter industry and trade would fall back to the usual 
volume and ordinary growth measured by previous records, and that prices 
would resume the downward tendency which had characterized them since 
1867-772 But events did not take this course. On the contrary, there was a 
speedy recovery of energy, and the volume of business was never so great in 
this country or, on an average, throughout the commercial world, as it is in 
1905, and prices by all the tables still tend upwards. The situation this year, 
or since 1902, does not appear to be due to the influence of speculation or to 
temporary causes. 
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VARIOUS FACTORS INFLUENCING PRICEs. 


There are reasons independent of monetary conditions why prices might 
not continue to decline as they did in the seventies and eighties. Agricul- 
tural products are important in all price tables, and there has been no such 
improvement in the implements of production or in facilities for transporta- 
tion during the last fifteen years as in the twenty years preceding 1890. The 
production of farm staples and natural products, such as coal and lumber, 
will have a tendency to fall behind population, or be kept up only at higher 
costs, as cheapest supplies are exhausted, unless improved methods offset the 
cost of transportation over greater distances and of production under less 
favorable conditions. In fact, the production of farm staples has not fallen 
behind population. The world’s crops of wheat for the five years 1900-04, 
were twenty-five per cent. greater than for the years 1890-04, and of cotton 
22.7 per cent. greater. Coal and lumber are among the products which are 
much higher, and they, particularly coal, affect the cost of other products. 
There have been, however, gains in the efficiency of steam boilers and engines 
and in mechanical appliances for mining coal. 

Another explanation for present high prices is found by some people in 
trade and labor organizations. But when all these influences have been con- 
sidered they do not seem sufficient to offset the constant gains achieved by 
inventive genius in all lines and to alone reverse the movement of prices. A 
steadily enlarging money supply seems to account for this change better than 
any other known influence. 

The next question is, How far will the rise be likely to go? That is too 
intricate a matter for definite calculation; the contingencies are so many that 
it is only possible to describe the modifying influences. 

If every other factor remained unchanged, which is impossible, we might 
assume that doubling the money supply would double prices. If the new 
supply came in equal annual amounts for twenty years, the greatest effect 
would be at first, because each successive installment would be a smaller per- 
centage of the existing stock. The stock of money in the United States June 
30, 1896, was $1,930,690,878. In the following nine years $954,388,351 was 
added, or fifty per cent. But the same amount now would be an addirion of 
only thirty-three per cent. To have the same effect each year would require 
a constantly increasing addition which, indeed, we may get. 

The new supplies come first to the important monetary centers, chief of 
which are London, New York, Paris and Berlin. To these cities come all the 
large projects of the world for capital, and a cheapening of money there gives 
encouragement to industrial enterprises in the furthermost parts of the earth. 
In this manner currents are started which cause widespread distribution and 
absorption. As gold in increasing quantities is offered for labor and materials 
of construction, the latter rise, relatively, and this rise constitutes the depre- 
ciation of gold. With modern facilities of transportation markets the world 
around are in close touch with each other, and a stimulus in one is shared 
with and modified by others. As money loses value relatively under the ris- 
ing movement of labor, commodities and real property, the entire stock of 
money in the world necessarily shares in the depreciation. These two absorb- 
ents, to wit, the expansive capacity of the world’s industry and commerce 
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and the great stock of money already in the world, will modify the influence 
of the new supplies. 


THE GoLD SUPPLY CONSIDERED WITH RELATION TO INCREASED POPULA- 
TION AND WEALTH. 


The inereasing population and wealth of all countries will absorb some 
portion of the increasing supply without a disturbance of prices. How much 
more gold is required as a country grows in population and wealth, is one of 
the debated questions. The gold stock of England seems to have increased 
but slightly in recent years. The holdings of the issue department of the 
Bank of England at the beginning of the year 1880 were $132,500,000 and at 
the beginning of the year 1905, $147,500,000. The amount of gold coin in the 
United Kingdom at the beginning of 1880 was estimated by Mr. Freemantle, 
Master of the Mint, at £122,474,000 or about $600,000,000, while the official 
estimate for January 1, 1905, was only £100,000,000 or about $500,000,000. If 
the latter was right, the former was too high. In providing for the restora- 
tion of the gold coinage in 1893, the Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted an 
estimate of about £90,000,000 in the Kingdom. This was of coin only; the 
holdings of the Bank always include considerable bullion. The coin holdings 
of the Irish banks increased from £2,447,601 at the beginning of 1880 to 
£3,419,480 at the beginning of 1895. The coin holdings of the Scotch banks 
increased from £3,885,467 to £6,520,733 in the same period. The population 
of the United Kingdom was 35,246,562 by the census of 1881 and 41,976,827 
by the census of 1901. 

Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch estimated the stock of coin and bullion in 
the United Kingdom in 1850 at $335,000,000, when the population was about 
27,000,000. The number of bank offices in 1850 was 1,481; in 1880, 3,600 and 
at the beginning of 1905, 7,238. The London Clearing-House returns for 1881 
were £6,357,059,000 and for 1904, £10,564,197,000. The total deposits of 
banks in the United Kingdom, according to the London -‘‘ Economist,” were 
about £525,000,000 in the spring of 1880 and £845,000,000 at the beginning of 
1905. The gold actually in the banks at the beginning of 1904 was estimated 
by ‘‘ The Economist ” at £60,000,000. 

No other country shows such a growth of business without a large increase 
in its gold stock. Inthe United States the stock of gold, and the aggregate 
stock of all money, has gained fifty per cent. in the last ten years. Our sys- 
tem of gold certiticates is not economical of gold, but on the other hand the 
prevailing opinion in England is that that country is running on too small a 
gold reserve, and that some steps should be taken to increase it. In the 
United States the great gold reserve is maintained at the expense of the whole 
country, while in England reserves must be maintained at the expense of the 
banks. Hence, extravagance here, and economy, perhaps to the danger line, 
there. 

The effect of invention and improved methods is to cause a constant 
reduction in the labor-cost of products, and, with a standard of value bear- 
ing a stable relation to labor, prices have a natural tendency to decline with 
this industrial progress. The intluence of a depreciating standard must equal 
and overcome this counteracting influence before any actual fall of prices can 
appear in market quotations. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE DEMAND FOR GOLD. 


The most important enlargement of the demand for gold is likely to come 
by the development of countries which heretofore have been comparatively 
small factors in the commercial world. At this time, when the uttermost 
parts of the earth are being explored, and when practically everywhere 
encouragement and protection are afforded to investments, a heaping up of 
capital in the form of coin at the financial centers will surely stimulate the 
development of the hitherto dormant and neglected countries. We have 
seen how with an increasing supply of the precious metals in the seventeenth 
century and again fifty years ago, there came a great development of trade 
with India and a heavy absorption of gold and silver in that quarter. There 
is every reason to anticipate that in this respect history will repeat itself, and 
on a larger scale. Such a movement is already discernible. In Asia, South 
America, the West Indies, Africa, Southern and Eastern Europe, new forces 
are in action. Japan has led the way in Asia. Her entire industrial system 
has been revolutionized in the last twenty-five years. Her bank deposits 
have more than quadrupled in the last ten years, a large advance in wages 
has occurred, and the country has necessarily increased its monetary stock in 
an important degree. China is making progress in the same direction and 
will no doubt adopt a coherent monetary system before long. With the 
United States in the Philippines and all peoples looking for commercial oppor- 
tunities in Asia, steady and probably rapid development may be expected. 
In Russia a breakup of old conditionsis going on. When the present troubles 
are past it is probable that, with new opportunities open to the people, and 
their energies aroused by the events_they have passed through, there will be 
such industrial progress as the country has never before known. 

Throughout Eastern and Southern Europe progress is to be expected. All 
of those countries are rich in natural resources and have industrious popula- 
tions capable, when organized and supplied with modern instruments of pro- 
duction, of increasing their present output of commodities enormously. There 
is a great disparity between the monetary stocks of the countries of Western 
and Eastern Europe. France heads them all with about $40 per capita; 
Holland and Belgium have about $24 per capita; Germany, $21.50 per capita; 
Russia, less than $7; Bulgaria, Roumania, and Turkey, $3 or $4; and even 
Italy and Austria-Hungary only about $10. Wages in Mexico have doubled 
in the last five years under the new demand for labor due to an influx of cap- 
ital, and the Government has adopted the gold standard to encourage further 
investments. The new supplies of gold, the most mobile and universally 
available form of capital, will facilitate this migration of capital from the 
countries where it is abundant, and where its earnings are small, to the new 
fields where it is needed. 

It is to be observed that the capacity of a country to absorb new gold 
without disturbing the level of world prices depends upon its ability to expand 
its industries and trade. And by expansion is meant an increase in the actual 
quantity of commodities produced and exchanged, not a mere increase in 
their value. There must be more grain and cotton and iron produced, more 
men employed, more days’ works done. This is why the best chance for 
absorption of the new supplies without serious disturbance to present values 
lies in the development of now backward countries. These regions are neither 
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producing nor consuming as they have the capacity to do. Their production 
and consumption will develop together without disturbing the world’s equi- 
librium, but their enlarged exchanges will take up more gold. It is true, 
also, that even the advanced countries have greater capacity for production 
and consumption than they ordinarily employ. The most ambitious and 
efficient workers can always have employment, but the less efficient class find 
it more or less precarious. The modern industrial system, with its compli- 
cated division of labor, is wonderfully effective when all its parts are working 
together in perfect balance, but much of the time there is more or less disar- 
rangement. There is a serious falling off in production and trade, much 
enforeed idleness and suffering, and a loss of wealth whenever the machine 
is disorganized, as it was in the United States from 1893 to 1898 and has been 
recently in Germany. With new supplies of gold flowing constantly into the 
money market, as at present, there is, as illustrated in 1902-04, a compara- 
tively quick recovery from disorganization, a constant impulse to ‘‘take up 
the slack”? and push the machine to its utmost capacity. The production of 
coal in this country for the five years 1890-94 was 766,750,895 tons, and of 
pig iron 40,421,463 tons; the production of coal during the five years 1900-04 
was 1,405,572,434 tons, and of pig iron 81,995,188 tons. The enormous gain 
in the output of all our industries, indicated by this increase of one hundred 
per cent. in these basic constituents, must have been due in great part to the 
more constant and complete employment of the population. 

This constant stimulus is not an unmixed good. It has its unhealthful 
influence, but it keeps the productive forces working at high tension. All 
the economic gains due to it come in this way, for when every man is at work, 
when all the productive forces of society are in full action, you cannot make 
the world richer by pouring money into it. A point is reached then where 
every addition means dilution, where the new supplies can only find employ- 
ment by decreasing the value of the old stock. When this occurs, all busi- 
ness relations based upon terms of money are disturbed; speculation instead 
of orderly industry is promoted; there is danger that waste and adventure 
may run riot and that speculation and industry may go down together in a 
general collapse. 


How THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD WILL AFFECT THE GOLD-MINING 
INDUSTRY. 

There is another factor of importance to be considered, and that is the 
effect of the depreciation of gold upon the gold-mining industry. As the 
metal loses in purchasing power over labor and commodities, the owner of a 
gold mine must pay a correspondingly larger share of his output in operating 
costs, and this must in some degree act as an automatic check upon produc- 
tion. The profits of gold mining vary with the mines, some of them paying 
very largely, some moderately, and some only a small percentage of the gross, 
while there is always a considerable production from mines operated at a loss 
but with hopes that they will do better. An important increase in mining 
costs would reduce the profits of the first class, transfer many of the second 
and third classes to the fourth, and close more or less of the latter. Allow- 
ance must be made for the persistency of the gambling spirit and also for the 
possible achievements of engineers and metallurgists struggling with adverse 
conditions. In the long run a steady loss of profits would curtail production. 
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The Homestake Mine, in the Black Hills, which has been the greatest produ- 
cer in the United States, has yielded $80,000,000 and paid about $20,000,000 
in dividends. At this rate, a rise in costs of 3314 per cent. would extinguish 
its profits. The Cripple Creek district had produced about $140,000,000 to 
January 1, 1905, and the dividends of incorporated companies had amounted 
to about $35,000,000. This would be an average of approximately twenty- 
five per cent. of the gross. A rise of costs that would close the Homestake 
would cut off a large part of the Colorado product, and the same would be 
true of California. Australasia as a whole, with its product of $86,000,000, 
last year averaged a little better than the above figures, twenty-four of the 
largest companies in West Australia paying thirty-five per cent. of their gross 
product in dividends. It is to be remembered that these are averages, much 
of the yield being from mines which paid only small profits. The mines of 
the Transvaal last year paid in dividends about twenty-five per cent. of the 
gross product. 

In conclusion, while repeating that with so many changing and specula- 
tive elements entering into the problem it is manifestly impossible to prophesy 
with any degree of precision the influence of the new supplies of gold, we may 
set probable limits to that influence and to some extent define and measure 
the factors that have weight. So far as can now be seen no revolutionary 
results are impending. The best assurance of that is found in the cost of our 
present gold product. We have seen that a rise of 331; per cent. of the cost 
of mining operations will make an important share of the product unprofit- 
able, and certainly act as a deterrent upon future explorations. Mining costs 
consist chiefly of labor, timber and machinery, and may be expected to con- 
form to any general movement which includes a rise of wages and prices. 
Here, then, we have a definite limit, subject, of course, to the possibility of 
a more rapid decline in the cost of producing gold than of commodities in 
general. 

But the depreciation of gold may not go so far as to raise wages and prices 
3314 per cent. The rise in staple commodities for the iast five years over the 
five years beginning with 1890 was less than five per cent. in an open world- 
market. During this time the stock of money in the United States was 
increasing fifty per cent. and the available cash of the principal banks of the 
world over fifty per cent. During this time industry has been in some degree 
interrupted, aud prices and interest rates affected by three great wars. The 
war debts incurred by the United States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan, 
since 1898, aggregate over $2,000,000,000* and the wars costs probably double 
that sum. All of this capital was burned up, and so much less has been 
available for industry. Interest rates have been higher in consequence and 
the natural effect of the new gold upon the world’s development has been 
retarded. If order is now established in Russia and the boon of world-wide 
peace is granted, normal conditions will be resumed. 

To the extent that a depreciation of gold occurs, people whose incomes 
have been previously fixed by contracts, or by salaries or wages which can- 
not be readily raised, are losers, and the owners of real estate, stocks, and 
properties which feel the stimulus are benefited. Economists have usually 
held the view that increasing supplies of money, with the accompanying 
industrial stimulus, were advantageous to the wage-earning class because of 


* Does not include bond issues since the peace. 
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the demand created for labor. There is an advantage to the wage-earner 
in having more regular employment, but when prices are rising he is under 
the necessity of continually getting his wages advanced in order to hold his 
own. The most commanding position for the man who has permanent 
employment is to have a standard of value in which wages may be steady 
while the prices of commodities fall to correspond with every elimination of 
labor from their cost. Then all the forces of progress work for him. His 
share of a constantly increasing production is laid promptly at his door. The 
purchasing power of wages increases without aggressive action on his part. 
None are so ignorant, timid or dependent as to be unable to buy at lower 
prices when they are prevalent; but all are not equal in the intelligence, 
courage and resources required to make a continuous fight for higher wages. 
It must be recognized, however, that natural forces are always at work to 
restore an equilibrium wherever disturbed, and the balance is more nearly 
maintained than we commonly think. 

This effort to maintain an equilibrium is seen in the relations between 
interest on loans and the returns on property. investments. When money 
depreciates and property rises, the lender of money is plainly at a disadvan- 
tage, if the interest rate remains the same. But it does not remain the same. 
The money-lender will average as smart as the other man, and when property 
values are rising there will be a tendency among lenders to withdraw funds 
from loans and buy property themselves. That movement will proceed until 
the interest rate advances far enough to balance the chance of profit on 
investments. If, therefore, we are to have a period of advancing values, as 
seems probable, the corporations which have recently issued long-term bonds 
at low rates are fortunate. 

An inereasing money supply does not mean uninterrupted prosperity. No 
supply can come fast enough to outrun the imagination of speculators. 
Whatever may be the original impulse to an advance movement, if the move- 
ment continues speculation will become a factor in it, and a reaction must 
follow. The weakness of modern finance is in the vast holdings of marginal 
ownership, and no matter how much prosperity or how much money we have, 
that condition seems to remain much the same. This practice of using credit 
and reserves to the utmost exaggerates the effect of every fluctuation in the 
supply of money. After gaining nearly $1,000,000,000 in eash in nine years, 
it might seem that the United States could spare $100,000,000 without a panic, 
but we could not, or the half of it without alarm. 

Finally, while an ample supply of so peculiarly available a form of capital 
as gold plays an evident part in world-development, let it again be said that 
its work is as a medium and lubricant. It is not an ultimate form of wealth. 
Blanqui, the French economist, stated this with striking emphasis, about 
1840, when after recounting the results in Europe of the discovery of Amer- 
ca, and the outpouring of the precious metals which followed, he summed 
up as follows: 

‘** Everyone knows to-day that the real advantazes which Europe derived from the ais- 
covery of the mines of the New World do not come exclusively from the abundance of the 
precious metals, but from the cultivation of the commodities for consumption which con- 
stitute the basis of our exchanges with that country. Gold and silver have disappeared ; 


cotton, sugar and coffee remain. The single discovery of the potato was worth more than 
all the mines of Mexico and Peru.”’ 


WASHINGTON, December, 1905. 
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TRUST COMPANIES— THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK 


BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
—Continued. 


SuNDRY FORMS FOR THE ESTATES DIVISION OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT. 


OR the Tickler of this division of the trust department, the various forms 
F already shownt are adapted, the card forms being the most convenient. 
Other cards may easily be added, suited to special needs. Figure 55 
shows a form that is in use, and is very convenient for tickling items of in- 
come regularly recurring, and for other uses. The arrangement for dates at 
the top of the card saves much time and writing. Where an item is to be 
attended to on the first of each month, for example, the figure 1 is inserted 
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Trust Investment Income. 
Fig. 55.—TicKLER CARD. 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 


ZINE, page 31. 
+ THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, November, 1905, pp. 622-624. 
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Fia. 57. CARD RECORD OF SECURITIES BONDSs. 
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Fic. 60.—CARvD RECORD OF SECURITIES, NOTES, ETc. 


under the name of each month; after the item has been attended to for one 
month, the card is moved forward in the tickler case to the next month. 
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An important form is the Record of Securities held in the various trusts. 
Figure 56 shows, with some slight changes, the form for this record given in 


the Book of Forms of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association. One double page, or more if necessary, is devoted to the securi- 
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Fic. 61.—CARD KECORD OF SECURITIES—BONDS OR STOCK. 
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Fic. 62.—CARD RECORD OF SECURITIES—REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


INTEREST RECORD 


F1G. 63.—RECORD OF INTEREST ON LOANS. 


ties of each trust. This book is designed to serve as the ledger for the securi- 
ties account, in the space provided at the right-hand side of the form. Cer- 
3 
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tain memoranda are called for at thetop of the form that are usually included 
either in the trust register or in the memorandum page at the beginning of 
the account for each trust in the Trust Ledger. They are not needed in all 
of these records, and will naturally be omitted here if given elsewhere. The 
size of the pages is 21 by 18 inches. The book is provided with an index at 
the front; or a separate index may be used. 
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Fia. 64.—INDEX TO SECURITIES HELD 1N TRUST. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND, Owlo. 
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Fic. 65.—REAL ESTATE LEDGER. 
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Fig. 66.—RECORD OF SECURITIES—MORTGAGE LOANS. 
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Fig. 67.—REVERSE SIDE OF LEAF SHOWN IN FIG. 66. 


Many companies keep the Record of Securities in card form. Figures 57, 
58, 59 and 60 show the set of card forms used for this purpose by one large 
company having many estates in charge. The first three of these forms ex- 
plain themselves. The fourth, shown in Figure 60, is used for the record of 
any securities other than bonds, stocks or real estate loans. For example, 





Fic, 69.—CARD REAL ESTATE RECORD. 
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estates are often received in trust which are the owners of unsecured notes, 
or of time loans secured by collateral. The size of the cards is 8 by 64 inches. 
They are contained in a case which is provided with index cards bearing the 
names of the different trusts, arranged in alphabetical order. They may, of 
course, be arranged numerically by the numbers of the trusts if preferred. 
In Figure 61 is shown another card form designed to serve for the record of 
either bonds or stocks; and Figure 62 gives another form for the record of 
real estate loans. The back of these cards contains a form for the record 
of interest or dividends, that for interest being shown in Figure 63, 

These records give complete lists of all the securities held in each trust, 
but in order to know the amount of any given security held in all the trusts 
in the department, it is necessary to provide another record indexed accord- 
ing to the securities. Figure 64 shows an index card for such use. Its use 
is merely to serve as an index to show what trusts hold any given security, 
and how much of it they hold. The total amount of the security held by all 


RECORD OF RENTS. 


Premises House $2 Adams Street as Trust No._ ge 





Roger Smith Tenant ___ Henry A. Williams Estate Owner 
Rent, $300.00 per Year, Payable $25.00 _—Ssper_Month in advance 
Water $ 9.00 ___per Year, Payable $ 2.25 per_Quarter by_ Zemant 


Lease Commences_ None Expires. Vacated Rent due, $_ 





Remarks ent paid in full to 4/1/97, when ty was turned over to us. 


























Fig. 70. - RENT Book. 


the trusts must, of course, be found by adding the amounts on the several 
ecards filed after the index card for the security. Some companies keep a 
regular line ledger for securities held in trust, a loose-leaf form for which is 
shown in Figure 65. 

Loose-leaf Records of Securities are used by some companies, and Figures 
66 and 67 show the first and second pages respectively of a form for the 
record of mortgage loans used by a New York company. This record permits 
of more detailed information than is usually given in a card system. 

Usage seems to vary greatly in the matter of record of real estate held in 
trust. Some companies depend for a complete record of such real estate upon 
the rent book and the tax book—in addition, of course, to the original entries 
in the Trust Register and in the ledger accounts of the trusts concerned. 
Other companies add a complete list, in separate form, of such real estate. 
Figure 68 shows the form of Real Estate Record given in the Book of Forms 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association. The 
book is provided with an index in front. 

Figure 69 shows a card record for real estate, giving about the same infor- 
mation as that given in Figure 68, and adding a plat of the property. Addi- 
tional information, if desired, may be put on the back of the card. These 
ecards may either be grouped according to the trusts owning the property, or 
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Fic. 71.—RENT Book, 


arranged alphabetically according to streets. If the former plan is adopted, 
an index by streets will be needed to make the record complete; and if the 
latter plan be followed, an index by trusts owning the property should be 
added. 

The form for the Record of Rents recommended in the Book of Forms of 
the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association is given in 
Figure 70. This is made up as a loose-leaf book, the pages being arranged 
numerically as to trusts and alphabetically as to tenants in each trust. 
Another form of Rent Book is shown in Figure 71, in which provision is 
made for the record of expenses on the premises rented. Some companies 
elaborate the records in the rent book still further, showing expenses in two 
columns, headed ‘‘ Repairs” and ‘‘ Sundry,” and also providing a column for 
the record of sundry receipts, such as repayments of water rents, ete. Figure 
72 shows a rent record in card form, the cards being five inches wide by eight 
inches long. 

Companies handling a number of trusts which are the owners of real estate 
are of course compelled to look after a great many fire insurance policies, 
seeing to it that all buildings are covered by sufficient insurance, and that 
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Fig. 72.—RENT RECORD IN CARD FORM. 


policies are renewed in due season. For proper attention to the matter of 
renewals, reliance is, of course, placed upon the Tickler. Some companies 
file insurance expiration cards in the general Tickler of the Department. 
while others maintain a special Tickler fur insurance expirations. Figure 73 
shows the form of a card used for such a special Tickler. This also serves as 
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Fia. 73.—INSURANCE TICKLER. 


a complete list of all insurance carried in the department. Some companies 
keep in book form a complete insurance record, and Figure 74 shows a form 
based on that given in the Book of Forms of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 


(To be continued.) 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES. 


REDERICK D. KILBURN, Superintendent of the Banking Department 
F of the State of New York, has the following to say regarding trust 
companies in his recent annual report: 

“There were eighty-one trust companies at the close of the fiscal year, of 
which, however, one is in the process of liquidation, and one other has paid 
all of its depositors whom it has been able to locate, and is doing no new 
business. During the year the Home Trust Company, the Jenkins Trust 
Company and the Citizens’ Trust Company, all in Brooklyn, and the Italian- 
American Trust Company in New York were authorized, and the Lawyers’ 
Title Insurance and Trust. Company, also in New York, capitalized at 
$4,000,000, came into being through the merger of the Central Realty Bond 
and Trust Company and the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company. Only one 
other trust company has a larger capital. The Continental Trust Company 
merged with the New York Security and Trust Company, which has since 
taken the title New York Trust Company. The Trust Company of America 
and the City Trust Company were merged into the North American Trust 
Company, taking the name Trust Company of America. The only change 
other than these was the closing of the Merchants’ Trust Company in New 
York, because it was deemed by the Superintendent of Banks unsafe and 
inexpedient that it should continue longer in business. 

In 1904 the trust companies reported only as of the first of January and 
July, while in 1905 they are reporting, as is now required by law, ‘at least 
once in every three months,’ and without advance knowledge of when such 
reports are to be called. Comparing their reports as of September fifth, 1905, 
with those for July in 1904, these companies gained $1,100,000 in capital, 
$13,459,624 in book surplus and undivided profits, and $291,696,379 in total 
resources. Their combined assets were $1,500,147,309. Their surplus calcu- 
lated on the market value of their investments is $162,081,840, and upon this 
basis the companies are measurably stronger even than at book value—upon 
the latter basis their surplus as to capital being 245 to 100, while upon the 
former it is 256 to 100.” 


REGULATION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN IOWA. 


LTHOUGH the State of Iowa enjoys the distinction of possessing more 

A banking institutions than any other State in the Union, there have 

been comparatively few trust companies organized within its limits. 

Some of the few companies now in existance were organized as early 

as the seventies but the institution in general has met with little encourage- 

ment or even attention on the part of the State. The Legislature of 1904 

passed some general legislation on the subject and the Attorney-General, at 

the suggestion of the Auditor of State, has given an opinion by which the 

new statutes are construed to require a periodical examination and a report 
to the Auditor’s office. 

The situation is deemed somewhat unsatisfactory, however, and a bill 
is being prepared under the auspices of the banking interests, for presenia- 
tion at the coming session of the Legislature. The new measure is more 
comprehensive in its scope than any of its predecessors and is intended to 
make the supervision of trust companies by the State as complete as that 
now exercised over banks and building and loan associations. The measure 
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is being framed along the lines of the New York law, which has been selected 
as a standard. 

The bill provides that all companies using the word “trust” as a part of 
their corporate title must have a capital stock of at least $100,000, except in 
cities of less than 25,090 population, where the capital may be $50,000. No 
certificate of incorporation may be issued until the Auditor of the State 
shall be satisfied by examination that the amount of the capital has actually 
been paid in and that there has been deposited with him ten per cent. of the 
capital in approved securities. The measure also prescribes that if a trust 
company does a general banking business it shall maintain a reserve of ten 
per cent. if in towns of less than 3,000 population and of fifteen per cent. 
where the population is greater. When the trust company confines its bank- 
ing business to savings accounts the required reserve is eight per cent. 


TRUST DEPARTMENTS IN NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 


T the recent meeting of Group I, New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
A tion, in Buffalo, in addition to the resolution calling upon all con- 
servative trust company officials to urge upon the Legislature the 
passage of a suitable reserve law for all banking institutions receiv- 

ing deposits subject to check, the following was also adopted unanimously: 


“Resolved, That we, the representatives of the National and State banks of 
Group I, New York State Bankers’ Association, request the Hon. William B. 
Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency, and the Hon. Frederick D. Kilburn, 
Superintendent Banking Department of the State of New York, to consider 
the advisability of an amendment to the National and State bank acts, 
providing for a trust department in National and State banks.” 


Both resolutions were offered by J. H. Lascelles, Cashier of the Marine Na- 
tional Bank, Buffalo. 

Some years ago THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE suggested that all State banks be 
permitted to do a trust company business. This would certainly seem only 
fair, inasmuch as most of the trust companies are already doing a banking 
business. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


N his annual report Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
news his recommendation of last year, that certain trust companies be 
permitted the privilege of incorporation under Federal laws. 

There is considerable sentiment among trust company officers favor- 
able to more uniform laws relating to such institutions; but opinion is 
divided as to the best way to secure this—whether under State or Federal 
laws. That uniformity could best be attained under a Federal law is indis- 
putable; but, on the other hand, there are some advantages of State regula- 
tion that tend to counterbalance this advantage. 


TRUST COMPANY IN CUBA. 


HE Trust Company of Cuba has been organized at Havana with $500,000 
T capital. This is the first trust company organized in Cuba to do a 
regular trust and banking business such as done by similar com- 
panies in the United States. 
J. A. Gonzalez Lanuza is President of the new company; Norman H. Davis, 
Vice-President, and Oswald A. Hornsby, Secretary and Treasurer. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


II. 


THE CUT RATE. 


during the development of a new business, foreign bankers are in 

some senses excusable for having paid scant attention to their 
welfare as a body. But foreign banking in the United States long since 
emerged from the shell; it is a great, going and well-distributed business, 
having all the necessary capital and facilities for the immense turnover in- 
volved. Notwithstanding this fact, it is still a financial foundling, exposed 
to the influence of unfit standards, unguided and uncontrolled by common 
consent as to what is good and what is not. A great number of the methods 
employed in it are crude, indefinite, wasteful of time and energy and wholly 
unreasonable in many ways. Such conditions, even though there be just 
excuse for their existence up to the present time, cannot with equal grace be 
allowed to continue indefinitely. To take these matters earnestly and intelli- 
gently in hand as a body, to search out and remove the deleterious causes 
where possible and establish in their stead orderly fundamental principles 
which tend to stability, regularity and sound banking, is a duty which foreign 
bankers, if they have self-interest properly in mind, should not neglect too 
long. 

To one, then, who attempts to discover the sources of the disturbing 
factors now obtaining in the business of foreign exchange, they appear, at 
first glance, to be many and various. But it is the writer’s firm conviction, 
as a party in active interest, that the more serious ones, of which complaint 
is most frequently and justly made, are, in the last analysis, chargeable to 
individual competition. Lest some misunderstand, it may be well to explain 
that by individual competition is meant the competing for business by a 
foreign banker along lines which seem best to conduce to his immediate ad- 
vantage, without taking into account the effect which his methods and prac- 
tices may have upon the business of foreign bankers as a body, or upon the 
business of foreign banking as a part of our commercial system; in short, 
looking continually to present individual interests and leaving future com- 
mon interests to care for themselves. 

It is this individual competition which stands like a hard master over the 
foreign banker, driving him to sorry passes daily, and causing him to use 
many stratagems which are incompatible with the dignified position which 
he occupies. And the last word of this individual competition is the cut rate, 
before which everything else goes down. Whatever may be a foreign banker’s 
idea as to a fair and safe rate under any given circumstances, he is not in 
position to command it. Upon being applied to for exchange on a certain 
point by a prospective customer he may indeed, having in hand the day’s 
cabled rates and discounts from his correspondents abroad, by an equitable 
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computation arrive at a rate which represents his idea of safety and fairness. 
But upon quoting this rate to his prospective customer, he meets with the 
assertion that the customer has already in hand a lower rate for the same 
exchange. At this critical point the banker has three alternatives: (1) 
refuse to quote a lower rate than that dictated by his sense of what is proper 
and just, in which case the prospective customer will look elsewhere; (2) 
meet the quotation which his prospective customer has already in hand, in 
which case he may win the business, if such customer be favorably disposed 
toward him; (3) quote a lower rate than that which his prospective cus- 
tomer has in hand, in which case the latter, after shopping at some length 
among the foreign banker’s competitors, will at last accept his rate, if it still 
be the lowest quoted. Thus it will be seen that the cut rate is the baneful 
magic, the black art, so to speak, by which the foreign banker’s business 
vanishes or materializes. His financial stability, his well-earned reputation 
as a fair and sound banker, his facilities, which are perhaps the product of 
years of faithful labor and thought—in a word, all that it is considered worth 
while for high-principled men to strive for in the financial world—these are 
of no avail. They are all instantly defeated, they count for nothing as 
against the cut rate; to quote which, be it said, certainly requires no banking 
ability. So it is that the foreign banker, not being able to command a proper 
reward for his labor and facilities, is made to forego it; which necessity robs 
his endeavor of its keen edge and causes him to put into his business only 
the lukewarm spirit of a man engaged in work no longer worthy in the 
highest sense of his steel. 

In the light of these conditions it is plain that the whole effect of cutting 
rates is demoralizing; on the one hand, to the banker who refuses to lower 
his rate because it unreasonably lessens the earning power of his ability and 
facilities; on the other, to the banker who cuts the rate, because it engenders 
an improper ideal of business and, like an insidious poison, causes him to 
exult in the patronage he secures by cutting rates rather than by adherence 
to safe and dignified banking principles. 

In fact, it may be truthfully said, and the writer here asserts, notwith- 
standing the current misgiving in regard to non-competition as a business 
principle, that individual competition, as heretofore defined, which amounts 
to competition as to rates, should under no circumstances be applied to 
banking. Survival of the fittest, which is the ultimate effect of this competi- 
tion, does not apply to banks: they must all survive, as far as their ability to 
pay one hundred cents on the dollar is concerned. Whether they stand alone, 
be liquidated or merged, this ability must always obtain; it is the very life- 
blood of our whole commercial body. The far-reaching disasters resulting 
from failure in this ability at once set the business of banking in a class 
by itself, exempting it from principles which may with more or less propriety 
be applied to other classes of business. Sound banking is bound by certain 
hard and fast limits, within which safety lies, and profits should lie, and 
without which danger lies. Therefore, when the irreducible minimum of 
safety as to rates is reached, competition becomes a menace and should be 
dealt with as such. 

But here a vital distinction is to be noted: competition which does not 
operate to reduce or menace this minimum of safety as to rates is the parent 
of all banking fitness and greatly to be desired. Competition as to the per- 
fecting of foreign banking facilities, the extending of attractive courtesies, 
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and all that tends to keep the banker on his best mettle and improve his 
business standing and the service which he renders, makes for proper and 
dignified banking and should be welcomed always as a saving grace. But 
the present individual competition between foreign bankers, having for its 
last word the cut rate, tends to none of these desirable ends; in fact, it is in 
every way the very antipode of them. The smallest margin of profit com- 
patible with fairness and safety was reached long since; more, it is exceeded 
time and again in the course of every business day, as all parties in interest 
well know. Rates are now driven to a point which makes no provision for 
insurance on the risk always incurred in buying the various bills of ex- 
change; they do not even afford a proper return on the capital and labor 
involved in the operations. Under these conditions it is altogether human 
that foreign bankers should speak so often and regretfully, and in some in- 
stances almost bitterly, of the condition under which they are forced to 
conduct their business. 

It would seem, then, highly desirable that the demoralizing influence of 
this individual competition and its exponent, the cut rate, should be re- 
moved, and thus, in a large measure at least, restore foreign banking to the 
salutary plane of competition as to enterprise and facilities. When thus re- 
stored, foreign bankers could with pride and propriety, devote their time 
and talents to it, as to a business worthy in the very highest sense of their 
ambition and ingenuity. 

NEw York. FRANKLIN DICKEY. 


REVISION OF THE BANKING LAW. 
fron COMPTROLLER ECKELS, now President of the Commercial Na- 


tional Bank, Chicago, was recently quoted as follows in the daily press 
regarding the National Banking Law: 

“The whole National Bank Law ought to be revised. Everybody 
knows the currency feature is defective. The idea of banking is to assist 
commerce, manufacturing and the business world, and it ought in all features 
to be so adjusted that it would conform to the demands of business and not 
undertake to make the demands of business conform to it.” 

Concerning reports that Secretary Shaw might make heavy public deposits 
to relieve the financial strain in New York, Mr. Eckels said: 

“If the Secretary wants to increase public deposits it ought to be done 
in New York, because New York has to bear the burden of the stringency. 
Chicago bankers feel that the situation here does not require such deposits.” 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BY BANKS. 


HE Senate recently received from Secretary Shaw the reply of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency co Senator Tillman’s resolution calling for in- 
formation as to the revelations of bank inspectors regarding contribu- 
tions made by National banks for campaign purposes. 

The Comptroller says that there are about 100,000 such reports on file, and 
while he cannot without inspecting all of them state their character, he is 
confident that, except in one or two instances, they show no contributions for 
political purposes since 1891. The exceptional reports showing contributions 
cover transactions of $200 or $300 in small banks and do not go into detail. 

The Comptroller says that when an examiner’s report shows any unlawful 
use of funds of a bank by its officers it is the practice to call the attention 
of the directors of the bank to the subject and require them to cause a restora- 
tion of the amount unlawfully used. The names and locations of the one 
or two banks whose officers were called on to make good the sums contributed 
to campaign funds were not recalled, and to find them would take many days. 











THE NEW YORK RATE OF INTEREST. 


BY GEO. M. COFFIN, 


FORMER DEPUTY COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY; VICE-PRESIDENT PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


The following article on the New York Rate of Interest was prepared for 
the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by Geo. M. Coffin, Vice-President of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York city, and formerly Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Coffin entered the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, under Mr. 
Trenholm, in May, 1886, and in March, 1896, was promoted to be Deputy 
Comptroller, on the unsolicited recommendation of Comptroller Eckels. Mr. 
Coffin’s work in the Comptroller’s office extended over a period of twelve 
years, during which he enjoyed the confidence and esteem of Comptrollers 
Trenholm, Lacey, Hepburn, Eckels and Dawes. His pen has from time to 
time been employed in the interest of sound money and sound banking. 
He is the author of the work “Hand-book for Bank Officers,” now out of print, 
that passed through several editions, and in 1896 he published a pamphlet, 
“Silver and Common Sense,” which was extensively used as a campaign docu- 
ment. His latest work is the “A. B. C. of Banks and Banking,” which has 
had extensive circulation as a text-book for universities, colleges and students 
of banking generally. 


HE sharp advance in the rate of interest on “call” loans in New York 
from five per cent. on November 3 to an extreme of twenty-five per 
cent. on November 13, coming as it did after a prolonged period of 

low rates and an easy market, produced something of a shock in financial 
circles and caused much unfavorable criticism of the system or lack of sys- 
tem under which it was possible.* This criticism was all the keener, because 
during the same period rates in the leading European money markets, in 
spite of great demands upon them ard the serious political turmoil in Rus- 
sia, held steady at a minimum of three per cent. in Paris, four per cent. in 
London, with a maximum of five per cent. in Berlin. 

The immediate cause of the advance was the withdrawal of some $20,- 
000,000 in cash or legal reserves from the clearing-house banks in New 
York city between the week ending October 28 and that ending November 
11, which presumably was shipped to the South and West to meet “crop- 
moving” requirements. This withdrawal in cash led to a shrinkage in de- 
posits between November 4 and 18 of $52,000,000, and in loans of $41,000,000, 
when, at the latter date, the legal ratio of twenty-five per cent. of reserve to 
deposits was restored. 


HeLe FROM CANADA. 


The enforced liquidation of “call” loans caused a temporary slump in 
prices on the stock exchange, but the high rates for money naturally at- 
tracted outside supplies which, in the course of a few days, relieved the 
strain. It is notable that some $2,000,000 of these outside funds was sent in 
from Canada, and the pressing needs of New York, the financial centre of a 
country with over 80,000,000 people and a per capita circulation of $31, were 


*Since this article was prepared, the rate for call loans in New York have 
touched the extreme high point of 125, so that criticism of the system under 
which this condition is possible has been further justified. 
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largely relieved by Canada with its 5,000,000 people and $18 per capita of 
circulation. This phenomenon is probably explained by the existence of a 
flexible bank currency in Canada, contrasted with an ever-expanding and 
never-contracting National bank currency in the United States. 

For nearly a year preceding this sharp rise, the rate on call loans in 
New York had been remarkably low, averaging about two and two-third 
ver cent., which was the cost to National banks of loanable funds derived 
from all deposits upon which they paid two per cent. after laying aside the 
required twenty-five per cent, cash reserve. In other words, the loaning of 
money in large amounts for a protracted period at cost with no allowance 
for operating expenses was most unprofitable to New York banks, and makes 
it worth while to examine the causes of such a condition and to seek a cor- 
rective remedy if this can be found. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


We must first recognize that the agricultural interests of the United 
States, the foundation »f commercial prosperity, are of immense magnitude, 
especially in the past few years, with the yield of enormous crops at good 
prices. The moving of these crops to market in the fall and winter of 
every year has a most important influence on the ebb and flow of banking 
funds from and to the financial centres, of which New York is chief. For 
instance, the cotton crop alone, with a yield of 11,000,000 bales at ten cents 
per pound, represents $550,000,000 or $650,000,000 when the market value of 
the seed is added. This crop begins to move about October 1, and by Febru- 
ary 1, or four months later, the bulk of it has been marketed, about two- 
thirds of it going abroad. As it comes from a rather sparsely-settled region, 
covering a large area, and for this reason lacking highly-developed banking 
facilities, it is likely that a larger proportion of actual currency is needed 
for the movement of the cotton crop than for that of the other great crops 
of wheat, corn, hay, etc., in the West and Northwest, where the population is 
denser and banking power consequently greater. 

Following the rhythmic course of the seasons, the proceeds of these crops 
when marketed find their way into the country banks, there to remain until 
needed for cultivating and moving the next crop. It is during this period 
of redundance that the surplus reserves of these country banks, not needed 
at home, flow into the barks in reserve cities, attracted there by the mini- 
mum -fixed rate of two per cent. interest, almost universally paid on bank 
balances, great or small. New York city, as a central reserve city, holding 
the reserves of other reserve cities and the great financial centre of the 
country, always reflects a redundancy or scarcity of funds in its bank 
statements. 
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CONTINUED EXPANSION OF THE NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Besides the two per cent. rate of interest when funds are plentiful to 
attract them to financial centres, another cause has for years been operat- 
ing in the same direction. This is the steady and constant expansion of our 
National bank currency, which under the fiscal policy of the Treasury since 
March, 1900, has grown from $250,000,000 to more than $500,000,000. 

Subordinating all other considerations to a “stand-pat” tariff policy as 
unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and without sufficient 
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surplus revenues to reduce materially the Government bonded debt, the 
Treasury for the past six years has offered every inducement to refund 
higher-rate bonds approaching maturity in two per cent. thirty year bonds. 
by making them the basis of National bank circulation on most favorable 
terms. But while this expansion has been so sedulously fostered, the Gov- 
ernment has refused to repeal the law which prohibits any contraction of the 
currency in excess of $3,000,000 a month, or a maximum of $36,000,000 a year. 
The operation of these two causes—two per cent. interest on bank balances 
and the constant expansion of bank currency—in a period of unexampled agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity, has brought banking funds to New York 
in such volume as to produce a call rate for money averaging about two and 
two-thirds per cent. for the first nine months of 1905, and such a corresponding 
enlargement of speculative ventures, great and small, on the various ex- 
changes in which these surplus banking funds become involved in periods 
of cheap money, as to cause violent fluctuation in the interest rate when 
it becomes necessary to release a portion 6f these outside funds for their 
legitimate function of mcving the crops. 


CONSIDERATION OF REMEDIES. 


These being the causes, what can be done to remedy or at least ameli- 
orate the resulting conditions, so unsatisfactory, from the standpoint of the 
banker and the merchant? 

First, let us learn from the experience of other commercial countries. 
Our little agricultural neighbor, Canada, easily provides for her crop move- 
ments by a flexible bank currency, and has something to spare big New York 
when the latter is in distress. Germany, with the emergency currency of her 
Imperial Bank taxed at five per cent. to force it back when temporary need 
has ceased, controls speculative and industrial movements without difficulty. 
The great conservative Bank oi France, with a rate of three per cent., re- 
tains her gold and holds business steady, while the Bank of England gradu- 
ally puskes her minimum rate of interest up as her gold reserves run down, 
and vice versa, for the purpose of attracting or repelling banking funds from 
the outside. As this Bank of England rate, fixed weekly, sets the key for all 
the joint-stock banks of Great Britain, regulating the rate of interest on 
deposits as well as those on loans, the following letter, recently received 
by the writer from Mr. Robert Blyth, General Manager of The Union Bank 
of Scotland, Ltd., so tersely and clearly sets forth the plan and policy of the 
great Scotch banks as to make it most interesting just now in any discussion 
of this subject. 


‘ GLasGcow, 7th Novr., 1905. 

In reply to your favour of 26th ulto., I may explain that the rate of inter- 
est for deposits and loans, as also the commission for the collection of bills, 
cheques, &c., are fixed from time to time by the General Managers of the 
various Scotch banks, and uniform rates are thus maintained and observed 
by all. 

No irterest is allowed on current accounts. Any sums which are to bear 
interest have to be placed on “deposit receipt,” and to be lodged for not less 
than one month, but are, of course, repayable on demand. This interest varies 
with the Bank of England minimum rate of discount and is usually one and 
one-half per cent. under that rate; e. g., with a Bank of England minimum 
at present four per cent., the rate allowed on deposit receipts is two and a 
half per cent. 

Loans and advances may be vlassified under three heads: 
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(a) Loans for fixed amounts and for specific periods, fully covered by 
Stock Exchange or other marketable securities. 

(b) Advances on operative account, fully secured, and Cash Credits. 

(c) Overdrafts on operative account, whether partly secured or without 
security. 

In the case of “a.” the lowest rate charged is usually one-half to one per 
cent, over Bank of England minimum, but a higher rate is exacted for loans 
over two months currency. In the case of “bd,” the rate is usually one and 
a half to two per cent. over the Bank of England minimum, while “c,” the 
highest rate of all, is nearly always one-half per cent. more than for advances 
under “Db.” 

You will observe, therefore, that the Bank of England minimum is really 
the determining factor in fixing our rates of interest to be charged and 
received. Perhaps the simplest plan will be for me to enclose, as I now do, 
a print of the tariff as presently in operation, along with specimens of our 
rates circulars. 

I may say that while the figures given you above are the minimum rates 
exigible on loans and advances, it is perfectly legitimate for a banker to get 
a higher rate for any transaction where this may be deemed advisable. On 
the other hand, in the case of interest allowed on deposit receipts, and other 
charges, no variation or alteration is permissible to individual banks. 

I trust the foregoing will meet your wants, but if not I shall be happy to 
furnisu any other information required. 

I have the pleasure to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Rownert BLyTH, 
Gen’l Mgr. 

The important points made in the letter are: 

3.—The Bank of England rate is the determining factor in fixing rates 
of interest to be charged on loans and paid on deposits. 

2.—The maximum rate paid on deposits lodged not less than one month 
is one and one-half per cent. below the Bank of England loan rate. For in- 
stance, the Scotch banks allow two and one-half per cent. on deposits when 
the bank rate is four per cent., and one and one-half per cent. when the 
bank rate is three per cent. 

3.—The Scotch bank schedule on loans, when the bank rate is four per 
cent., varies from four and one-half to six per cent., according to character 
and security. 

But the ten Scotch banks, with their numerous branches, practically 
represent a monopoly of banking in Scotland, and what law and custom 
allows them to do might not be permissible in the United States. Still, the 
New York Clearing-House, with its great financial power and prestige, might, 
through a committee, make periodical recommendations, as to a minimum 
rate of interest on call loans, which would have all the force and effect of 
the Bank of England rate on the money market, and exert the same steady- 
ing effect. Recently, the Imperial Bank of Germany advanced the rate to 
check speculation on the exchanges, and our clearing-hcuse, if it had the 


desire, might do likewise, wherever necessary. But as such a clearing- 
house rate must fluctuate with supply and demand, it ought to go hand- 


in-hand with some plan for adjusting the rate paid on deposits by New York 
banks; and such a plan skould, of course, apply as well to deposits made 
with the banks by trust companies as by outside banking institutions. 


Sting RATE OF INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


Some years ago, the writer discussed a sliding rate of interest on depos- 
its, conforming ratably to the call loan rate, and recently this idea has been 
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advanced by one of New York’s ablest bankers. The maintenance of a 
twenty-five per cent. cash reserve on deposits complicates the matter for 
New York banks, but the following table will illustrate the working of such 
a sliding scale of rates on deposits based on a minimum rate on loans recom- 
mended by the clearing-house. When a bank pays two per cent. interest on 
a deposit of $100,000, the annual interest is $2,000, but after reserving twen- 
ty-five per cent., it can loan only $75,000, for which it must get two and 
two-thirds per cent. to reimburse the $2,000 interest paid, so the following 
table is based on this calculation: 


At rates Loanable funds Rate on Margin of 
below on cost bank. call loans. profit to 
deposits. banks. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
2 0.66 
% 0.83 
1.00 
% Liz 
1.33 
vw 1.50 
1.66 
% 1.84 
2.00 
y% 2.17 
2.33 
¥, 2.50 
2.66 
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The deposit rate is fixed at one-half the loan rate upon the theory that 
with very low rates more money would be loaned at a small margin of profit 
to the banks, while, at the higher rates, deposits would be lower, but the 
margin of profit greater on the smaller amount. Again, the lower rates on 
deposits would discourage the sending of funds to New York, and the higher 
rates would attract them, as was recently the case, to meet the demand for 
legitimate business purposes, and the result would be more stable rates of in- 
terest, a matter of vital concern to the mercantile and agricultural interests. 

RELIEF Must COME FROM T.lE BANKS, NOT FROM CONGRESS. 

As no reasonable legislation on the subject of the currency can be expect- 
ed from Congress, it is incumbent on the banks themselves to devise ex- 
pedients to overcome the defects of the existing order. They have the power 
to do this, provided it is backed by the wish; and somewhere along the lines 
here suggested lies the way. Some years ago, the “powers that be” in the 
clearing-house fixed an arbitrary rate of discount on outside collections, pun- 
ishable by a heavy fine for violation, and in the same way they could estab- 
lish a minimum rate on loans, and on deposits by recommendation if a ma- 
jority of clearing-house members desire to have it so. 

By common consent the rate of two per cent. on bank deposits almost 
universally prevails in New York and the smaller banks dare not deviate from 
the custom so long as the larger ones observe it. In the same way the 
clearing-house banks could conform their practice to a sliding scale of rates 
on deposits by mutual consent, with results more profitable and satisfactory 
to all, for outside banks would probably look favorably on it as a profit- 
sharing plan, and leave their balances in New York banks when rates are 
high instead of loaning these funds directly, as some of them now do, taking 
the risk of any sudden drop in prices which would wipe out margins before 
the loans could be called. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE. 


LOANS TO DEALERS IN GRAIN AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, 


GRAIN—CHEESE AND BUTTER—PORK—WOOL AND Hay. 


that they are by no means all equal in quality. If given by a private 

individual, a banker needs to make enquiry as to his reliability before 

advancing money on his receipts, for sometimes the relations between 
a warehouseman or wharfiuger and the borrower of money are closer than 
is desirable. Without any intention to defraud, a warehouseman has some- 
times been induced to give a receipt for goods before he has obtained them, 
trusting to his customer sending them on. There is a particular temptation 
to do this in these days of exceptionally heavy deliveries, which are com- 
mon in the grain trade. Such cases are of course rare, and every ware- 
houseman knows it to be a dangerous business. 

The receipts of a railway corporation or a city warehousing company are 
the most reliable a banker can have. This is especially the case when a 
banker is making advances in the grain centres of the United States. 
'n Chicago and Minneapolis the system by which warehouse receipts are 
registered and checked renders them exceptionally valuable as a security. 
Error or fraud are practically impossible in connection with them.* 

When a borrower can present documents of this kind, insurance in all 
cases being effected in favor of the bank, advances may be safely made to a 
far greater extent than when they are secured by guarantee or by a dealer’s 
own pledge. In all such cases a margin is required and given, and if the 
margin is well looked after, loss is practically impossible, so long as the 
grain is in the warehouse. 

There is, however, a danger which arises out of the necessity for part- 
ing with the receipt when the time comes for grain to be delivered. It is 
practically impossible for the ordinary dealer to pay for the grain before it is 
delivered, yet without possession of the receipt the warehouse company 
will not allow it to be moved. The bank cannot attend to this matter of ship- 
ment; none but the owner can do it, but to do it he must have the ware- 
house receipt in his possession. The necessity of the case has given rise to 
the standing custom in such cases of delivering the document to the bor- 


P URSUING the subject of independent warehouse receipts, it may be noted 


* But Canadian bankers who have, during some years, advanced money to 
grain merchants in Duluth and Minneapolis have learned by experience how 
much difference in quality there is between receipts technically known as 
terminals; that is, those given by the great warehouses at the terminal of a 
railroad, and those given by small country elevators situated along the line. 
The former have invariably proved satisfactory. The grain never failed of 
delivery. But the latter were not seldom the occasion of long correspondence, 
disputes, lawsuits. and injunctions—which lasted for months before final 
settlement was reached. 
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rower, he giving the banker a formal pledge by which the shipper is con- 
stituted a BAILEE of the property for the purpose of shipment or sale, and 
under which he undertakes to account for the proceeds if sold, or to bring 
bacw a bill of exchange if shipped. A breach of this engagement renders the 
party liable to prosecution for fraud. In an active shipping season the amount 
of grain in transit in this shape, owned by a single firm at a particular time, 
is often very large, involving large sums of money for which the banker 
during a short time has no security but the borrower’s pledges. 

The amount of these in Chicago during any grain season rugs up into mil- 
lions, yet it is a fact that failures to meet the engagement of a bailee have 
scarcely ever been known, even in such a vortex of speculation as Chicago. 
The experience of other grain centres has not been materially different. Yet 
it is natural for bankers who have large grain accounts, involving the neces- 
sity of temporarily parting with security, to feel anxiety when many sales are 
being effected at the same time, and large amounts are afloat on the mere 
honor of borrowers. These are times that press strenuously on a banker’s 
attention the importance of having honorable men as borrowers, even if at the 
outset all transactions rest on undoubted security. 

When the borrower brings a bill of lading, or railway receipt, for the 
goods he is shipping, he almost invariably draws a draft against them. 
The bill of lading being attached to the draft, gives to the banker dis- 
counting it the same rights and powers over the property that the ware- 
house receipt does. And practically most of the risk of the transaction is 
then at an end, except in certain cases that arise in foreign ports. These 
matters, however, are dealt with under the head of foreign bills. 

Owing to the closing up of navigation, on the lakes anc canals of Canada 
and the Northern States, it is sometimes necessary to hoid grain for many 
months in warehouse. To send it by rail would be altogether too costly. 
It would destroy the profit of the dealer, unless there had been a large ad- 
vance in the price. These long periods of holding grain are not without 
anxiety to bankers who have made advances on it, for the holder may be at 
the mercy of the market for a long period, during which neither he, nor any 
other person, can move the grain. In former days great losses have re- 
sulted to merchants from this circumstance, and not a few have been ruined 
altogether with considerable loss to their bankers. Now, however, the 
system of dealing in “futures” and “options” has become so perfected that 
it is possible for a holder of grain, who is compelled to carry it for a 
considerable season, to guard himself from loss. And thus the very specu- 
lation in grain, which, under one aspect, is in a high degree baneful, be- 
comes in another aspect the means of guarding an ordinary trader from 
risk. Of course, such contracts for future delivery are liable to fail in 
execution, in case misfortune overtakes one of the contracting parties, or, in 
case he becomes involved in the vas* operations of one of those speculative 
“corners” that loom up now and then in the trade. But the risk of this 
is small compared with the risk of long winter holding. 

On the whole, and to sum up the matter in few words, the banker, in 
carrying on the account of a grain merchant, will need first to be thoroughly 
satisfied, as to the honorable character of his customer. A failure here is 
sure to end in trouble sooner or later. But equally necessary it is for the 
dealer to be a prudent and cautious man; for the grain trade is—of all 
others—the most dangerous to a man of sanguine temperament. With cus- 
tomers of honor and prudence, whose capital is proportional to the amount 
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of business they do, and who understand the trade, both as to the article 
itself and the markets for buying and selling, a banker may do business 
from season to season with no greater liability to loss than would be found 
in the average of occupations. But he certainly does need to be on the 
watch for any symptoms of a speculative spirit in his customer, and espe- 
cially of his taking money lent to him, for the purchase of grain, and using 
it as a margin for speculative operations. 

The TRADE BILLS drawn by grain dealers on correspondents are dealt 
with in subsequent pages. 

It is now necessary for other branches of the trade in farm products to 
be brought under review, and the first to be taken up will be: 


THE CHEESE AND BUTTER TRADE. 


This, as is well known, has attained very large dimensions in Canada 
during the last quarter of a century, and the accounts of merchants in it 
are amongst the largest of those carried on by Canadian bankers. Yet the 
trade in cheese and butter is a wholly different one from the trade in grain. 
It is not so easy to enter upon; it demands far more special knowledge of 
the article, and also more intimate acquaintance with the markets and mer- 
chants of foreign countries. There is no speculative centre like Chicago, 
for this trade, and comparatively little of that buying and selling in which 
the article is never handled at all. And though the prices fluctuate, they 
seldom fluctuate from anything but natural causes, such as the abundance or 
scarcity of grass and fodder, or the conditions of the markets of Great 
Britain. The trade is not in many hands; and most of those who carry it 
on are men of knowledge, experience and good connections abroad. More- 
over, the small dealers in country places are seldom merchants on their own 
account, but act as agents for large dealers in cities. The transactions of 
banks through their country branches, with this class of men, are numerous, 
and involve little risk, owing to the fact that they are almost always in the 
shape of drafts from city dealers duly authorized. A large part of the cheese 
and butter exported from Canada is purchased at first hand from farmers, 
creameries and cheese factories by this useful class of men. But their deal- 
ings with a banker, though numerous, and large in the aggregate, are mat- 
ters which practically involve no risk. The real risk begins with advances 
to the cheese merchant of a city. These advances, as in the case of grain, 
and other analogous trades, are almost invariably arranged beforehand for a 
whole season. In considering them a banker has to give unusual weight to 
the character of the borrower for honesty and reliability, seeing that it 
has come about, by force of circumstances, that cheese and butter are al- 
most invariably stored in warehouses belonging to, or leased by, the mer- 
chant. 

The ordinary warehouse, or elevator, has not the appliances necessary in 
this climate for the safe-keeping of cheese and butter, as they are specially 
liable to deterioration under changes of temperature; from all which it fol- 
lows that much more of the security tendered in this trade is in the shape 
of a merchant’s own receipts. When, therefore, an application is made for 
advances to carry on a season’s trade in these articles, the banker needs, above 
all things, to be sure of the men he is dealing with. If the applicants be a 
firm, with one or more partners, the character of every partner is a matter for 
weighty consideration. If during the currency of advances an additional 
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partner is taken in, that also should be a matter for consideration, lest an 
unsound element be allowed to creep in, and damage the stability of the firm.; 

The matter of knowledge and experience in the trade no banker will lose 
sight of in considering an application; but the men who propose to obtain 
advances from a bank to buy cheese and butter are seldom deficient in this 
respect, either as to the article or the markets. But a banker will require 
to be particularly well satisfied as to the applicant’s capital; for it may be 
taken as a rule, in this line of business, that the capital, in proportion to the 
advances asked, should be large. 'The fluctuations in prices are sometimes 
rapid and very considerable.t The article is required at times to be held in 
large quantities and for long periods, at the risk of the market, and there 
are not many facilities for rapid selling in a falling market, whereby men 
may escape loss. There are, too, more dangers from the fluctuations of the 
seasons, and the suitableness, or otherwise, of the article to the market it 
is bound for. 

All these considerations naturally lead up, not only to the requirement of 
a large capital in the borrower, but that his capital should be in some avail- 
able shape, in case of a bad season, unfavorable markets and loss to the 
buyers. 

This trade is one giving rise to large amounts of exports, especially to 
Great Britain. The consumption of cheese is much larger in the agricultural 
districts of both England and Scotland than in Canada. 

The cheese trade in Great Britain is in many respects as different from 
the grain trade as it is on this side the Atlantic. It is not so rapid, so 
changeable or so speculative. The article, moreover, is itself a finished 
product, not requiring a manufacturing process to make it available, It is, 
therefore, commonly held longer in stock, and as it cannot be held in or- 
dinary warehouses, it comes about that merchants in Great Britain must 
more commonly ask for bills of lading to be given up on acceptance, in order 
to remove the stock to their own warehouse. To this, of course, the banker 
must consent if it is to be done at all; but bankers on this side are usually 
ready to meet the views of their customers in this matter, as the persons in 
the trade on both sides the Atlantic are usually men of capital and standing, 
and the bill will have two presumably good names on it, even when the bill 
of lading has been given up. So great is the confidence between one mer- 
chant and another in this trade, that it has not been uncommon for parties 





+ Bankers are often taught, by severe experience, how dangerous are the 
risks involved in the change of the personnel of firms. A father may build up, 
by years of prudence and honesty, a lucrative and prosperous business: sons 
grow up who, being taken into partnership, may destroy the work of a life- 
time by a few years of incapacity and, possibly, dishonesty. Yet the name of 
the firm may be the same as before, and the traditions of honorable dealing 
will survive, although the foundation for it has disappeared. 

+ These fluctuations are apt to appear less than they are, owing to the quo- 
tations for cheese and butter, even in the wholesale trade, being at so much 
per pound. The rise or fall of a cent per pound sounds like a very small 
affair, yet it may amount to as much as ten to fifteen per cent., according to 
the price of the article. Thus, if a merchant is carrying a heavy winter's 
stock (and such stocks are sometimes carried of a value of two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars), this seemingly trifling change of a cent per pound may 
make a difference of twenty or thirty thousand dollars in its value. The 
changes in values in this trade are, in truth, heavier than in the grain trade, 
and need more constant watching. 
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in England to 2. ept bills drawn against goods warehoused on this side. Ex- 
perience, however, has proved this practice to be exposed to peculiar risks, 
which may render it dangerous for the foreign merchant, and unsatisfac- 
tory for the Canadian banker. 


THE CATTLE TRADE. 


Passing from the trade in dairy products to the trade in the animals 
themselves, we enter upon another set of considerations altogether. 

Advances for the purpose of dealing in cattle or feeding them commonly 
begin with loans to small dealers in country districts who gather together 
small lots and sell them to large dealers or distillers. These advances are 
usually of moderate amount, and such short time that they can be reason- 
ably secured by an endorsement or guarantee. Such small dealers, indeed, 
are sometimes ambitious to become exporters, but bankers are usually chary 
of encouraging such operations. Small dealers, as a rule, have neither the 
knowledge of foreign markets, nor the experience, nor the capital necessary 
to do this successfully. Their proper business is to pass on the animals to 
men of greater weight. 

Of these some of the most prominent are distillers. The advances to 
distillers for the purpose of feeding cattle, in some cases, are on a large 
scale, and continued for a considerable time. They are commonly secured by 
the pledge of the distiller, which pledges are of a much safer character than 
any others handled by bankers; the reason being that the animals, having 
once entered the distillery, are never removed until finally shipped away. 
An inspection of them, moreover, is perfectly easy. 

When the process of fattening is completed, and the time has arrived for 
shipping, they are generally sent in a live state across the Atlantic. The 
trade of shipping live cattle across the Atlantic is a development of recent 
years; and until it was better understood and more perfect shipping facili- 
ties were devised for it, it was attended with heavy casualties and losses. 
This trade is not one of those that are easy to enter upon. None but men 
who are familiar with cattle ever think of meddiing with it. It has been 
proved to require not only large capital and thorough knowledge of animals, 
but first-rate arrangements for handling cattle in Great Britain. Naturally, 
it is a far more difficult business to handle live animals than grain, cheese, 
or pork. They are exposed to far more casualties both from cold and heat. 
The risks of land transport are considerable, but the risk of ocean trans- 
port is immensely greater. But perhaps the greatest risk of all is in the 
hot days of summer before steamers are well out at sea. The risks of this 
trade are considerably augmented by the fact that the cattle cannot be 
held in one English port, or sent into the interior. They must be sold and 
slaughtered at once, be the market bad or good, the price high or low. It 
is evidently a trade therefore for men of large means, and for no others. 

With regard to security for the loans of bankers, the pledge of the dealer 
in the case of live animals herded or yarded is of the weakest quality, 
theoretically, for it is obviously more easy to take cattle away than to move 
any other commodity. The case is entirely different with the distiller, 
for the cattle in his byres are a part of the very machinery of his business. 
He could not take them away while feeding without suffering heavy damage. 
But the cattle dealer can make away with his property without the slightest 
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difficulty if he chooses. The animals can walk off by themselves and need 
neither trunks, wagons nor carts to transport them. 

Yet this cattle trade is one of the most important that Canada has; and 
with the development of the Northwest, with its great stretches of ranches, 
is becoming increasingly so. And in the hands of men with adequate capital 
and knowledge, it may be conducted as safely as any other branch of export 
business. But woe to the men, or firms, that plunge into it without these 
requisites, or to the unfortunate banker who is beguiled into lending them 
money. And one consideration will be found by bankers to be fundamental, 
never to make advances or buy bills against cattle shipped in winter. 


PORK AND PROVISION TRADE. 


In this trade the animal itself is never exported. But Canada carries 
on a very large business in its products, and some of them, namely, ham 
and bacon, are figuring heavily in our list of exports. The trade is different 
from that in grain or cheese in this respect, that the portions of the 
slaughtered animals undergo a change before being sold. This can hardly 
be called a manufacturing process, being merely salting and curing, for 
which reason it is not dealt with under the head of loans to manufacturers. 
Yet the packing of pork (for the operation goes by this name) is a large and 
important industry, carried on in costly establishments, full of a valuable 
plant, requiring large capital to carry them on, 

At the very outset the question arises, when considering loans for this 
business, at what point bank advances may be reasonably asked for, and 
the answer must, of course, be given, as in analogous cases, that the factory 
should be completed and paid for, before a banker is approached. This 
circumstance will be in itself a guarantee of the borrower possessing consid- 
erable capital. But to be a satisfactory customer to a bank he certainly 
ought to have more than this; viz; as much more as would enable him to 
provide against the losses of an unfavorable season without mortgaging 
his property. 

In this trade security offered to a banker is almost invariably a pledge 
of the newly-slaughtered animal; the law allowing the pledge to subsist 
during the process of converting it into pork, ham, or bacon, and attaching 
to the finished product. 

Again must be emphasized the importance of a continuously good record 
to every member of a borrowing firm, both at the time, and as it may be 
subsequently changed by the entrance of other partners. It is far more 
difficult for a banker to judge of the value of his security in this business 
than in any of the foregoing. And there are hindrances in the trade itself. 

Pork packing is a different trade from the curing of hams and bacon. 
Barrelled pork is essentially for the home market, being the staple food 
of lumber camps. In centres like Chicago, barrelled pork is often specu- 
lated in; “corners” are made in it, and the fluctuations in its price are 
heavy. There is the same reason for a banker to beware of his advances 
being used to put up a margin there as there is in the grain trade. No 
advances in this business can be considered safe unless to men of solid 
temperament and judgment, whose capital is large in proportion to their 
business—and who understand well both the article, the process, and the 
markets. 
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The export of hams and bacon to Great Britain has now attained large 
dimensions, and is subject to the same conditions as pertain to other 
branches of the export trade. It requires good connections on the other side 
of the Atlantic; it should be conducted on the principle of purchase and 
sale, and not of consigning; for it cannot be too often repeated that consign- 
ing is the road to ruin in this, as in every other branch of the export business. 

As in other branches of production, the maker of hams and bacon will 
find it highly conducive to profit to establish a name for his article, as 
Armour & Co. of Chicago have done. 

The special danger to bankers, in this line of business, is that the 
packer’s building and plant may not be kept abreast of modern improve- 
ments; also that changes in the firm may deteriorate it, new members not 
having the same ability as the old, competent and able fathers being 
succeeded by incompetent sons. (The latter, however, is not peculiar to 
the pork trade.) 


HIDES AND WOOL, 


The last branch of the agricultural products to be noted is the trade 
in hides and wool, these generally going together. This trade, like the fore- 
going, has its peculiarities, and special sources of risi and danger. Hides 
and wool are articles that only experts can deal in, for no outsider can possibly 
tell the value of a given quantity of either of them. There are in this trade, 
as in the others, small dealers and large—the men who gather up small lots 
in the country, and the men who have large wholesale dealings in the city. 
And, as in other branches of trade, the small dealer is sometimes too 
ambitious for his means and experience, and too desirous to enter upon 
operations that he has neither the capital nor the ability to carry on. 

Bankers cannot do a greater service to a man of this class than to 
refuse to lend him sums of money large enough for wholesale operations; 
for it is, in truth, often learned at a bitter cost, that many a man in 
trade has been ruined by having too free a use of money, loaned him by a 
compliant banker. 

The trade in hides and wool provides raw material for two important 
lines of manufacture; viz., woolen mills and tanneries. In both of these 
much of the raw material is produced in foreign countries, and the large 
merchants in wool and hides become importers from Australia and South 
Africa. To carry on these operations the banker is asked to issue to his 
customer Letters of Credit authorizing their correspondents to draw upon a 
bank in London, for the value of the wool or hides shipped, attaching 
bills of lading and policies of insurance thereto. The issuing of such 
letters of credit is a special branch of a banker’s business both in Canada 
and in the United States and is treated of subsequently. Its special advan- 
tages and risks are there completely opened up; meanwhile, it is sufficient to 
say, that no small dealer should ever be encouraged to enter upon this 
line of operations. For the losses of a single unfavorable season might sweep 
away all he had. 

Merchants in hides and wool, in large cities, applying for advances, 
generally offer, as in other cases, warehouse receipts as security. And here 
again they will desire that the goods shall be stored in their own warehouses, 
for the reason that goods require to be handled during the progress of ware. 
housing. This may be conceived of as an element of risk, and so itis. But 
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it may be taken as a general rule, that unless a banker can trust his cus- 
tomer so far, he ought not to advance him anything at all on his own pledge. 

As the articles dealt in by men in this trade are the raw material of 
manufacturers, they come under that general law, applicable to all such 
cases, that raw materials should not be sold on credit. Every manufacturer 
should have capital (or, at any rate, credit) enough to enable him to pay 
cash for his raw material. And this is almost universally the case. 

Canadian dealers export large quantities of home-grown wool to manu- 
facturers in the United States. They also sell to such manufacturers con- 
siderable quantities of wools imported from abroad under letters of credit. 
These are entered in American ports. But it is a dangerous experiment to 
give time to manufacturers, on such goods. Though they may be reported in 
high credit and possessed of large capital, the very fact of their asking credit 
should be the reason for refusing it. 


Hay. 


The growing of hay, in some districts of Canada, forms an important 
part of a farmer’s operations. But the hay crop, though of very great 
value, seldom calls for bank advances to any extent. Farmers use much of 
it themselves. A good part of the rest is handled by small dealers scattered 
through the country districts. The article is too bulky to be gathered into 
warehouses; but considerable quantities are sent over the border, into the 
United States. Banking transactions arising from these are almost univer- 


sally in the shape of sight drafts, with bill of lading attached. Occasion- 
ally, however, when the hay crop is a bad one in England, owing either to 
rain or drought, a demand sets in from that quarter to Canadian dealers. 
In such circumstances, a large and active trade has been done. It is a 
trade that involves unusual trouble in handling, and merchants in large 
centres do not care to meddle with it. But exporting, as has been said 
already, is a business by itself; and country dealers, in venturing upon the 
export of hay, have sometimes brought infinite trouble upon themselves, their 
correspondents in Great Britain, and also upon London pankers, Although 
the difference in price paid to the Canadian farmer and the price as quoted 
in England is unusually great, and seems to give opportunities for large 
profits, the multiplied cost of freight by land and water, added to the cost of 
warehousing, wharfage, demurrage and commissions in England, generally 
swallows up this difference. Sometimes, as a matter of fact, they do much 
more, and involve the Canadian shipper, and sometimes his banker, in heavy 
losses. 

It has been known that in an active season enormous quantities of baled 
hay have been lying about on the wharves and docks of England for weeks to- 
gether. The risk of this, in that climate, may be imagined. It has also 
happened that canal boats loaded with Canadian hay have been held under 
demurrage for many consecutive weeks, at enormous cost, owing to the 
refusal of purchasers to receive the goods and accept bills drawn against them. 
In that case it has happened that scores of bills have lain unaccepted in 
the London banks, to whom they were sent for collection; and that the hay, 
when brought to forced sale, did not realize a half, or even a quarter, of 
what was drawn against it. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that no Canadian banker will in future 
make advances to any country dealer for the purpose of buying hay for export. 
And if bills drawn against hay shipped across the Atlantic are offered him, he 
will prefer to make a moderate advance, and send them on for collection. 

Of all the various descriptions of advances referred to in this chapter, 
there is one thing to be said that admits of no exception; viz., that they 
should be paid off at the end of every season. On no account should one 
season’s advances ever run into another. G. H., 

Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 
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BANK EXAMINERS. 


By A. R. BARRETT, C. P. A. 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES EXPERT AND BANK EXAMINER. 


WAS much pleased to see the excellent article in the December number 

| of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by Hon. Geo. M. Coffin, former Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency, upon the important question of “National Bank 

Examinations,” and note his remarks regarding the present erroneous meth- 
ods of compensation and of appointment or selection of bank examiners. 

I have also been pleased to learn that Mr. John L. Hamilton, Jr., President 
of the American Bankers’ Association, in an address recently made before 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, voiced similar sentiments. 

For thirteen years I have talked and written on this subject, and sincerely 
hope, for the benefit of the service, that the agitation will be continued until 
the much-needed reforms are obtained. 

Permit me, as one who has had extensive experience as a banker, and as 
an examiner of banks for the United States, and as a private examiner for 
the banks themselves, and as one who is, and has been, enabled to look be- 
hind the scenes and observe much, to say a few words on this subject. 


EXAMINERS CENSURED WHEN FAILURES OCCUR. 


It is very natural when a failure of a bank occurs, and fraud is sud- 
denly developed, that these questions should arise: Where was the bank ex- 
aminer? What was he doing? Why were these things not discovered before? 

There are reasons, which I will here attempt to present. 

The business of our country passes through the banks. They have the 
care of the funds and credits of the people. The people have confidence in 
them, because they feel that, in a measure at least, the Government is be- 
hind them, and that the Government supervision is a protection, consequently 
no service of the Government should be more carefully and intelligently per- 
formed than this supervision. 

To obtain the best supervision, naturally requires skilled men. A black- 
smith would not be employed to examine and repair a watch, nor would 
a day laborer be employed to construct a locomotive. Each requires the at- 
tention of a man skilled in his especial branch. 

Banking is a business peculiar to itself, and the men engaged in making 
examinations should be skilled in that line of business, and should be paid 
as skilled men. 


THE POWER OF POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 


No class of men should be more absolutely free from all outside or inside 
influences, particularly political, than the bank examiner. Yet it is a known 
fact and a sad one, that no matter how skilled a man may be in the bank- 
ing business, or how high his character, unless he has the indorsement of 
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some leading politicians he can hardly expect to obtain an appointment as 
a National bank examiner. I have received letters from capable men in the 
banking business asking what course of study or preparation was necessary 
to obtain an appointment as a National bank examiner, showing that intelli- 
gent people believed that special study or fitness was necessary for so im- 
portant a position. I regret to say I have been obliged to inform them that 
the chief qualification was to cultivate the acquaintance of the leading poli- 
ticians in their State and obtain their endorsement to their application. 

1 know thoroughly capable and efficient men, with many years’ experience 
as bankers, who would have done credit to the Comptroller’s Department, and 
were desirous of obtaining appointments as bank examiners, but would not 
place themselves under obligations by soliciting the endorsement of politi- 
cians, feeling that an examiner should be in no way tied or obligated. This 
is the type of men the Government should have. 

This condition of affairs is not as it should be, for we all know how the 
politician usually pays his political debts, and certainly, of recent years, the 
name “politician” is not one that stands high. 

While there are some very good examiners in the service, yet a large per- 
centage are utterly ignorant of the principles of banking, and having never 
worked in a bank are ignorant of the relations between the various depart- 
ments, and of the methods employed. Some whom I have met are ignorant 
of the simplest business principles. I have made private examinations where 
the most glaring wrong conditions existed, such that if permitted to con- 
tinue would surely have resulted in serious loss, if not failure. 

I have visited banks where the capital stock had never been paid, and 
others where the capital stock account was out of balance, and had been 
so for years, and many conditions worse than these, Yet in all these cases 
the National bank examiner had made his usual examinations.and had given 
no unfavorable criticism. When criticising these things in my reports the 
excuse has been raised that the bank examiner had found no fault, to which 
I invariably say, I have nothing to do with him; I must criticise what I 
know to be wrong. 

The Comptroller’s office can only judge of conditions as reported by the 
examiner. If in consequence of ignorance or influence he neglects to report 
a wrong condition, the truth will not be known until the failure of the bank. 


Wrona METHOD or COMPENSATION—EXAMINERS OVERWORKED. 


The compensation and method of paying a bank examiner is another im- 
portant obstacle to thorough and careful examinations. : 

There are seventy-eight examiners in the service, and they are expected to 
make 11,716 examinations during a year, or an average of about 150 exam- 
inations to each examiner. This for about 300 working days makes one 
examination for every two days, allowing no time for travelling or for mak- 
ing out reports. Any thoughtful person can see at once that it is practically 
impossible for any man to make thorough examinations in that way; and 
examinations that are not thorough are worthless. 

The paying of a specified fee for each examination (the average being 
$20 outside of the reserve cities) induces the men to make as many examina. 
tions as possible, and to do this they necessarily hurry their work, and such 
work cannot be done satisfactorily in this way. I have often seen them work 
till midnight and later, then catch a night train for another town. Any 
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man who knows anything about that kind of work, and the amount of thought 
and concentration necessary, knows that no one can perform it satisfactorily 
in that way. 

The only way to secure the best service is to pay well for it, and the 
character and responsibility of this work certainly demand such pay as will 
secure the best men. The most satisfactory form of compensation will be 
found to be either a stated salary or a per diem with sufficient allowance 
for travelling expenses and subsistence. 

I cannot agree with the Comptroller as to the necessity of each examiner 
having a clerk or assistant. In the large cities it is necessary, and in some 
cities they have several assistants, but with a large number of banks in the 
country sections no assistants are needed. 

I note that the Comptroller states that “the assistant should be a good ac- 
countant, familiar with bank books, and able to count money quickly and ac- 
curately;” but he says nothing of the kind regarding the examiner; yet if 
it is important that the assistant should have these qualifications how much 
more necessary is it that the examiner himself should have them. There is 
only a certain kind of work, chiefly mechanical, which the asssistant should 
perform; the most important part should come under the direct eye of the 
examiner. The assistants are generally young men, but with naturally limited 
experience, and here is where experience should be the judge. It is al- 
most impossible for an assistant to see things with the experienced eye of 
a principal—if that principal is an experienced man; if he is not, he had bet- 
ter not be in the business. 

Fortunately, the majority of our bankers are honest men. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS. 


I sincerely hope the American Bankers’ Association will use its influence 
to have these reforms carried out; viz., make the appointment of National 
bank examiners subject to competitive examinations, under the civil serv- 
ice rules if possible, thus relieving it from political influence, and change the 
method of compensation, and increase the number of examiners. 

In some sections of the country it is growing to be the custom to select 
men for important positions in banks from those belonging to the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks, and who can be especially recommended as having 
passed the most satisfactory examinations. 

This association is national in its character, and contains among its mem- 
bers some of the brightest young bankers in the country, and their course of 
study fits them for filling high positions. From this class the Comptroller 
could well fill any positions of bank examiner, especially if relieved of the 
political odium. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Coffin’s idea that the bankers write to their mem- 
bers of Congress and use their influence to have the proper legislation passed 
to bring about the reforms desired. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—GEORGIA STATUTES. 
Supreme Court of Georgia, August 4, 1905. 
REID US, JARNETTE; SAME US. YOUNG; SAME US. LAWSON. 

A provision, in a charter granted prior to the act of 1893 (Acts 1893, p. 70; 
Civ. Code 1895, §§ 1903-1911) to the promoters of a banking enterprise, to 
the effect that “each stockholder in said corporation shall be individually 
liable for the debts of the corporation to the amount of his unpaid sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the corporation, and for an additional 
umount equal to his subscription,” is, in view of the policy then adopted 
by our General Assembly of providing in each particular instance under 
what circumstances and to what extent the owners of stock in such 
institutions may be held liable for corporate debts, to be understood as 
imposing individual liability upon such stockholders only as became such 
by subscribing to the capital stock, and not upon shareholders who by 
way of succession from the original stockholders became owners of stock. 
(Syllabus by the court.) 


These were actions by the Receiver of the Putnam County Banking Asso- 
ciation to enforce the personal liability of certain stockholders. 

Evans, J. (omitting part of the opinion): An examination of the various 
charters granted to banking institutions prior to, at nearly the same time as, 
and subsequently to the passage of the special act incorporating the Putnam 
County Banking Company, satisfies us that the General Assembly had no 
settled policy with regard to the terms upon which such charters should be 
granted, or any formulated scheme looking to the protection of creditors 
of this class of institutions. The reported cases which involved a construction 
of acts imposing an individual liability upon holders of stock in banks bear 
out this statement, so far as early legislation is concerned. (See Lane 
vs. Morris, 8 Ga.-468; 10 Ga. 162; Lane vs. Harris, 16 Ga. 217; Thornton vs. 
Lane, 11 Ga. 459; Neal vs. Moultrie, 12 Ga. 104; Moultrie vs. Smiley, 16 Ga. 
289; Robinson vs. Lane, 19 Ga. 337; Robinson vs. Beall, 26 Ga. 17.) 

In 1880 the General Assembly passed an act incorporating the Commercial 
Bank of Savannah, and the only liability imposed upon its stockholders 
was for unpaid stock subscriptions. (Acts 1880-81, p. 229, § 14.) In the 
following year a charter was granted to another banking company, pro- 
vision being made that “each stockholder shall be liable for the debts of the 
bank, created while he is a stockholder in said company, in proportion to 
the amount of stock held, owned, or subscribed for by him at the time the 
debt was created.” (Id. p. 197, § 10.) At the same session of the Legislature 
a charter was granted to another institution, on condition that “the stock- 
holders shall be bound and liable as sureties to contribute to the payment of 
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the debts of the bank, each in an amount equal to the par value of the stock 
held by him at the time of the bank’s failure or insolvency, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary.” (Id. p. 208, § 10.) And, in amending the 
charter of a bank previously incorporated, provision was made that “the 
private property of each and all of the corporators of the said institution 
for the time being shall be liable for the payment of all deposits made with 
said institution [and for all debts contracted or incurred by said institution] 
during their membership therein, in the same manner as in ordinary com- 
mercial cases or cases of debt.” (Id. p. 209, § 4.) Still another scheme of 
liability was adopted in incorporating the Citizens’ Bank of Augusta. (Id. 
p. 194, § 18.) In 1886 a charter was granted to the Commercial Bark of 
Atlanta; the act of incorporation stipulating “‘that each stockholder in said 
corporation shall be individually liable for the debts of the corporation 
to the amount of his or her unpaid subscription to the capital stock of the 
corporation, and the stockholders of said corporation shall be individually 
liable to creditors of said corporation to the amount of the capital stock 
subscribed or at any time held by them, respectively.”” During the same 
year other acts of incorporation were passed, in each of which special pro- 
vision was made as to the liability of shareholders. (Acts 1886, p. 65, § 8; 
Id. p. 70, § 16.) In one of them the “individual property of the stockholder, 
at the time of suit,” was declared to be subject to “the ultimate payment of 
the debts of the company in proportion to the amount of stock owned by each 
stockholder.” (Id. p. 78, § 2.) Different terms of liability were imposed on 
the stockholders of other banking institutions chartered in 1887. (See acts 
1886-1887, pp. 333, 339, 341, 343, 360, 372.) 

In the instance last noted the liability feature was the same as in the 
act now under consideration. During the session of the Legislature at which 
this act was passed no less than twenty other charters were granted to 
banking institutions to be located at various points in the State. (See acts 
1888, pp. 56-135.) 

An examination of these charters will disclose the fact that different 


terms of liability were imposed upon shareholders in each particular instance. 
The General Assembly seems not to have been at a loss for appropriate words 
with which to express the legislative will, and, its intent was to make all 
classes of stockholders accountable for the debts of the corporation. The 
intention so to do was clearly conveyed in language indicating that the 
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terms “stockholders,” “shareholders,” and “subscribers” were not understood 
as being synonymous, but as having each a precise and independent meaning. 
For illustration, the act incorporating the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank 
of Hogansville declared (page 63) “that each stockholder shall be individually 
liable for the debts and obligations of said corporation to the extent of his 
or her paid in stock, at its par value, and, in addition thereto, shall be 
liable for all debts and obligations of said corporation, to the extent of his 
or her capital stock, equally and ratably and not one for another.” 

At the succeeding session of the Legislature as many as fifty-five new 
banking houses were incorporated, and amendments were made to a number 
of charters previously granted. (See acts 1889, pp. 452-664.) Still the 
General Assembly pursued the policy of specifying, in each case, under what 
condition owners of stock might be held responsible for debts contracted 
by the corporation, and to what extent they would be liable therefor, if at 
all. And it was not until the act of 1893 (acts 1893, p. 70.) providing for 
the incorporation of banks (Civ. Code 1895, §§ 1903-1911), that the Legis- 
lature declared a settled policy as to liability of stockholders. 

In view of all this legislation on the subject, we cannot but conclude 
that the General Assembly intended each act of incorporation to speak for 
itself, and to be construed in accordance with the cardinal rule of con- 
struction that words of ordinary significance are to be given their usual 
and customary meaning. The particular act we are now called on to construe 
has irreproachable letter, but is apparently devoid of deducible spirit. We 
cannot undertake to imbue it with this intangible attribute, without doing 
violence to what we conceive to have been the legislative will; and there- 
fore we follow the letter, with the result above announced. 

Judgment in each case affirmed. All the Justices concurring, except 
Simmons, C. J., absent. 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—WHEN SUFFICIENT NOTICE OF TRUST. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, March 31, 1905. 
FORD, et al. vs. H. C. BROWN & CO., et al. 


Two certificates of deposit were drawn, payable, one to C., “trustee,” and the 
other to C., “trustee of B. F.” At the time they were wrongfully indorsed 
by the trustee in the same form, one of them had almost twelve months 
to run, and the other six months before maturity, and both drew interest 
to maturity only, and were not subject to check. Held, that the certifi- 
cates themselves gave actual notice to the indorsee that the paper rep- 
resented a trust fund, and obligated such indorsee to inquire into the 
right of the trustee to dispose of it, within Negotiable Instruments Law, 
§ 56 (Acts 1899, p. 150, c. 94), providing that to constitute notice of an 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating 
the same, the person to whom it is negotiated must have had actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of such facts that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to bad faith. 


McAuister, J.: Complainant exhibited this bill against the defendants, 
Henry C. Brown, Fred Laitenberger, and Jesse Trinum, as individuals and 
as a partnership using the firm name of H. C. Brown & Co., against the 
First National Bank, of Nashville, Tenn., and the Chattanooga Savings Bank. 
The principal object of the bill was to enjoin the Chattanooga Savings Bank 
against the payment of two certificates of deposit which that bank had issued 
to Woodworth as trustee for complainant Betty Ford, and which certificates 
of deposit had been indorsed and transferred by Woodworth to H. C. Brown 
& Co. in payment of a gambling indebtedness. H. C. Brown & Co. indorsed 
said certificates of deposit to the First National Bank, of Nashville, and that 
bank had forwarded the certificates to Chattanooga, and was seeking to 
collect them from the Chattanooga Savings Bank at the time the original bill 
herein was filed. 

It is alleged that these two certificates of deposit represented the earnings 


of the complainant Betty Ford as a domestic in the family of D. Woodworth, 

Jr., of Chattanooga, during a period of eighteen or twenty years. D. Wood- 

worth, Jr., had died, and the certificates of deposit which had been issued 

to him were changed, and issued in the name of C. N. Woodworth, trustee. 
These certificates of deposit were as follows: 


“CHATTANOOGA SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 13,493. Chattanooga, Tenn., October 7, 1902. 
C. N. Woodworth, trustee, has deposited in this bank $994.97, payable to 
the order of same, twelve months after date, with interest to maturity only 
at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum, upon the return of this certificate 
properly indorsed. Not subject to check. R. W. Barr, Cashier.” 


“CHATTANOOGA SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 13,704. Chattanooga, Tenn., March 21, 1903. 

C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty Ford, has deposited in this bank 
thirteen hundred and seventy-five & 55/100 dollars ($1,375.55), payable to 
the order of same twelve months after date, with interest to maturity only 
at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum upon the return of this certificate 
properly indorsed. Not subject to check. R. W. Barr, Cashier.” 

The Chattanooga Savings Bank answered the bill, and averred that it 
had issued the certificates, but refused to pay the same, because they were 
not due, and because it had received notice from Betty Ford not to pay 
them; that it had no interest in the controversy, but was willing to pay the 
certificates to whomsoever the court might adjudicate they should belong. 

The defendants H. C. Brown & Co. also answered the bill, denying all 
of its material allegations. 

The First National Bank, of Nashville, also answered, denying all knowl- 
edge upon its part of the gambling transactions, and all knowledge of the 
relations between Woodworth and Betty Ford, and denied any knowledge 
that its codefendants had conducted any gambling establishment or rooms; 
denied all knowledge of the intoxication of Woodworth, or of his transaction 
with H. C. Brown & Co. with regard to said certificate. It admitted, however, 
that on April 24, 1903, these certificates of deposit were presented by H. C. 
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Brown & Co. to the First National Bank at Nashville for discount, and avers 
that it purchased said certificates from H. C. Brown & Co., and paid their 
face value in cash, and then sent the certificates to Chattanooga for collection. 
It avers that it took these certificates in due course of trade for a valuable 
consideration, and without any notice of the rights and equities of Betty 
Ford, or of any one else, and avers that it is an innocent holder for value 
in due course of trade and without notice. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds that C. N. Woodworth, having pos- 
session of those certificates, brought them to Nashville, Tenn., and on or 
about the 22d or 23d, or, possibly, the 24th or 25th, of April, 1903, he went 
to the gambling house located over the Climax Saloon on Cherry street, in 
Nashville, Tenn., and there engaged in gambling. It is shown he drank 
heavily and lost large sums. While thus drinking and gambling, he not 
only lost a large amount of his own money, but also indorsed and transferred 
these certificates of deposit belonging to the complainant, upon which he 
obtained money and chips to be used in gambling. He lost and gambled 
away all of the money and chips so obtained, except about the sum of $600 
or $700, which the gamblers in charge of the place offered to repay him, but 
which he at the time declined. 

That court further finds that H. C. Brown & Co. came into possession of 
these certificates, and on April 25, 1903, took them to the First National Bank, 
of Nashville, and there sold and disposed of them to the First National Bank 
for cash. The Bank, overlooking the fact that the certificates were not due, 
took them for cash, as H. C. Brown & Co. were among their regular customers. 
They paid cash for them, and sent them to Chattanooga, through their corres- 
pondent at that place, for collection. In the meantime, C. N. Woodworth, 
having become to some extent rational, telegraphed the Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank at Chattanooga not to pay these certificates. The Bank at once 
notified the mother of C. N. Woodworth, and Betty Ford, who immediately 
advised the bank not to pay or recognize these certificates. 

It further appears that when these certificates were first presented to 
the First National Bank, they bore the indorsement of complainant C. N. 
Woodworth and the indorsement of H. C. Brown & Co., but at that time 
the First National Bank refused to take the certificates, because one of them 
was not properly indorsed; that is to say, it was simply indorsed by C. N. 
Woodworth, when it should have been indorsed, as it was payable on its face, 
by “C. N. Woodworth, Trustee for Betty Ford.” Thereupon H. C. Brown & 
Co. took the certificates back, and returned with them in a short time proper- 
ly indorsed. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds as a matter of fact that this new 
indorsement was made by C. N. Woodworth. After the indorsement was 
corrected, the certificates were taken back to the First National Bank, and 
on April 25th the teller of the bank bought the certificates in question from 
H. C. Brown or H. C. Brown & Co., paying cash therefor, overlooking the fact 
that the certificates were not due. The officers of the First National Bank 
& Co. and their employees, or of any person who obtained these certificates 
and all knowledge of the transaction between Woodworth and H. C. Brown 
& Co. and their employes, or of any person who obtained these certificates 
of C. N. Woodworth, and the court of Chancery Appeals finds there is nothing 
in the record to indicate that these officers had any knowledge of the trans- 
actions mentioned. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals further finds there is no evidence in the 
record from which we are justified in finding that the officers of the bank 
a any knowledge in regard to the gambling carried on over the Climax 

aloon. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds that H. C. Brown & Co. was affected 
with full notice and had knowledge of this embezzlement on the part of Mr. 
Woodworth, and of this violation of his trust, and had full knowledge of 
his legal right and capacity to transfer this property. They must have 
known, and did know, that they were taking the certificates in violation of 
this trust, and taking funds which Woodworth was practically embezzling. 
As to the First National Bank, there is no proof to show that the officers 
of the bank had any knowledge of these transactions, or even that H. C. 
Brown & Co. conducted gambling rooms over the Climax Saloon, and hence 
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the rights of the First National Bank must depend upon the facts disclosed 
upon the face of the paper itself and the indorsements thereon. 

As already stated, one of these certificates was payable to C. N. Woodworth, 
trustee for Betty Ford, and the other simply to C. N. Woodworth, trustee. 
One of them was dated March 21, 1903, due twelve months after date, and 
the other was dated October 7, 1902, and due twelve months after that date. 
Each of them bears interest to maturity only at the rate of 4% per cent. 
per annum. It is disclosed on the face of each certificate that it is not sub- 
ject to check, but is an interest-bearing certificate of deposit. The first cer- 
tificate, which was made payable to C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty 
Ford, was indorsed by C. N. Woodworth, trustee, and afterwards the words, 
“for Betty Ford” were added by him. The other certificate was simply 
indorsed “C. N. Woodworth, Trustee.” 

That court further finds that these certificates were sold and transferred 
by H. C. Brown to the First National Bank, of Nashville, on April 25, 1908. 
On April 24, 1903, at 7:45 a. m., C. N. Woodworth had telegraphed the Cashier 
of the Chattanooga Savings Bank, which had issued these certificates, not to 
pay them. So when the certificates were sent to Chattanooga for collection, 
the Chattanooga Savings Bank refused to pay them, on the ground that they 
were not due and on the further ground that Betty Ford contested the right 
of the First National Bank to them. It appears, herefore, that before the 
First National Bank took these certificates, all the authority which C. N. 
Woodworth had, if any, to transfer them had been revoked by Mrs. Ford. 
It does not, of course, appear that he ever had authority to transfer them, 
especially for his own benefit. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals was of opinion that these certificates, not 
being due, and being made payable to C. N. Woodworth, trustee, in the one 
instance, and to C. N. Woodworth, Trustee for Betty Ford, in the other, and 
so indorsed, destroyed the negotiability of the paper to the extent of giving 
notice that they constituted trust funds, and that the purchaser must inquire 
into the right of the trustee to dispose of them, 

We have no doubt of the correctness of the conclusion of law reached by 
the Court of Chancery Appeals upon the predicate of facts found by them. 

In the case of Bank vs. Looney, 99 Tenn. 278, this question was consid- 
ered by this court, and it was said by the Chief Justice, who delivered the 
opinion, that in a controversy between a beneficiary of a trust fund and the 
holder of a paper disposed of by a trustee in violation of his trust, the word 
“trustee,” appearing upon the face of the paper, is sufficient to put any 
taker upon notice. The court in that case referred to the authority of Duncan 
vs. Jordan, 15 Wall, 175, in which it was held that the word “trustee” gave 
notice of the existence of a trust, and that the party taking the paper was 
charged with the duty of ascertaining what, if any, restrictions were imposed 
upon the trustee. 

The court also cited the case of Third Nat. Bank of Baltimore vs. Lange, 
51 Md. 138. 

This court further remarked that the correctness of these holdings is now 
conceded by the courts with practical unanimity. The effect of them is that, 
if the trustee, Sykes, disposed of this paper in violation of his trust, then the 
word “trustee” would convert any one who so obtained it into a constructive 
trustee at the instance of the cestui que trust. 

To the same effect is Fox vs. Bank, decided by the Court of Chancery 
Appeals, and reported in 35 L. R. A. 678, in which Judge Wilson stated as 
follows: 

“In the contest between the beneficiary of these notes (assuming that 
Anderson was not their real owner) and the transferee of Anderson, the 
fact that the notes, on their face, appeared to be payable to him as trustee 
would put the transferee on notice, and the claims of the beneficiaries would 
be superior.” (Alexander vs. Alderson, 7 Baxt. 403; Covington vs. Ander- 
son, 16 Lea, 310; Caulkins vs. Gaslight Co., 85 Tenn. 684.) 

It is insisted, however, on behalf of the appellants that the rule announced 
in Bank vs. Looney and the other Tennessee cases on this subject has been 
modified and entirely superseded by what is known as the ‘“‘Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law,” which provides in section 56 as follows: 

“To constitute notice of an infirmity in the instrument or defect in the 
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title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom it is nego- 
tiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or knowl- 
edge of such facts that his action in taking the instrument amounted to bad 
faith.” (Acts 1899, p. 150, c. 94.) 

This section of the Negotiable Instruments Law was construed by this 
court in the case of Unaka National Bank vs. Butler, reported in 83 S. W. 
655. The court held that the effect of this section of the statute was to 
embody the majority rule upon the subject of notice as it has been held and 
administered by the courts of New York and other States and the Federal 
courts for many years, and to discard the doctrine of constructive notice, 
which had prevailed for many years in this State. The rule as administered 
in this State was that, if a purchaser of negotiable parer had implied notice 
of prior equities or infirmities of any nature whatever in the title of the 
holder from whom he purchased—that is, if anything appeared upon the face 
of the paper, or from the facts and circumstances attending its possession or 
sale, which would put one of ordinary prudence upon inquiry that would 
lead to actual knowledge of the equities or infirmities—he was bound to 
pursue such inquiries, and was charged with notice of the facts he could have 
learned; citing the Tennessee cases on the subject. 

It is then stated in the opinion that the rule of constructive or implied 
notice had been abrogated by the Negotiable Instruments Law, enacted in 
April, 1899, and what may be called the majority rule was adopted by the 
enactment of section 56, which has already been quoted. 

It will be observed that this section provides that a party “must have 
had actual knowledge of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of such facts 
that his action in taking the instrument amounted to bad faith.” 

In Unaka Bank vs. Butler, supra, the court was dealing with a check 
which did not carry on its face any notice of defective title, but notice of 
the infirmity was sought to be fixed by the surrounding facts and circum- 
stances. It will be observed that in the present case each of these certificates 
of deposit was indorsed by C. N. Woodworth as trustee, and we are of 
opinion that such an indorsement prima facie and presumptively fixed the 
purchaser with actual knowiedge of want of authority in the trustee to 
dispose of the paper for his own benefit. 

In Third National Bank vs. Lange, 51 Md. 138, the note was payable to 
a trustee. and indorsed in the same style by the trustee. The court said: 

“In the case of the present note, it cannot be read understandingly with- 
out seeing on its face that it is connected with a trust and is part of a trust 
fund. It was the duty of the bank before purchasing to have made inquiry 
into the rights of the trustee to dispose of it. This it wholly failed to do, 
and as it turned out he was disposing of the note in fraud of his trust, the 
bank must suffer the consequences of the risk it assumed.” 

In Shaw vs. Spencer, 100 Mass. 382, the court, in speaking of the effect 
of the word “trustee,” says it means trustee for some one whose name is 
not disclosed; and there is no greater reason for assuming that a trustee is 
authorized to pledge for his own debt the property of an unnamed cestui 
que trust than the property of one who is known. In either case it is highly 
improbable that the right to do so exists. The apparent difference between 
the two springs from the erroneous assumption that the word “trustee” alone 
has no meaning or legal effect. 

It has already been seen that one of the certificates of deposit in the case 
at bar was payable to C. N. Woodworth, trustee for Betty Ford, and indorsed 
in the same style, but actual notice to a purchaser of the fiduciary character 
of a paper is no more effective in the one case than in the other. 

In the case of Swift vs. Smith, 102 U. S. 442, it is said: 

“There is nothing in the case to show that Smith’s purchase was not in 
good faith. There was nothing upon the note nor anything in the indorse- 
ment thereon to notify him that it did not belong to Jackson both legally 
and equitably. It was a mercantile paper, and not dve. * * * It is true 
that if the bill or note be so marked on its face as to show that it belongs 
to some other person than the one who offers to negotiate it, the purchaser 
will be presumed to have knowledge of the true owner, and its purchase will 
not be held to be bona fide.” 

These authorities sustain our position that the word “trustee” in an 
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indorsement of this character is express notice to a purchaser that there is a 
cestui que trust or beneficiary, and that his rights may not be sacrificed by 
the trustee in the sale or pledge of the note for his own benefit; in other 
words, our holding distinctly is that such an indorsement is actual knowl- 
edge to the purchaser of such paper, within the meaning of section 56 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law, supra. 

Now it is very true, as said by Mr. Perry in his work on Trusts (volume 
1, § 225): 

“The mere fact that the word ‘trustee’ is on the face of the securities 
cannot put a purchaser to any inquiry beyond ascertaining whether the 
trustee has power to vary the securities. If he has such power, a purchaser 
in good faith will be protected, although the trustee use the money for his 
private purposes. But if a purchaser takes securities from a trustee with the 
word ‘trustee’ upon their face, in payment of a private debt due from the 
trustee, the sale may be avoided by the cestui que trust, or the purchaser 
may be held as trustee.” 

As stated in Looney vs. Bank, supra, the rule is that he who takes a 
security from a trustee with the fiduciary character displayed upon its face 
is bound to inquire of his right to dispose of it; but if upon inquiry it is 
found that there is no restriction upon the trustee’s power of disposition, or, 
it may be added, there is nothing in the nature of the transaction to indicate 
any abuse of his trust, that the title of a purchaser in good faith for value 
and before maturity will be protected. 

It appears that our Negotiable Instruments Law is a substantial repro- 
duction of a similar law enacted by the State of New York in the year 1896. 
In the year 1903, with that law on the statute books, the Court of Appeals 
of New York decided the case of Cohnfeld vs. Tannenbaum, reported in 176 
N. Y. 126. The court said in the midst of the opinion that the signature to 
the check, “Isidore Cohnfeld, Guardian,” gave the defendant notice that 
presumptively the funds being paid to him were not those either of the 
Cohnfeld Manufacturing Company or of Isidore Cohnfeld personally, and he 
was put upon inquiry to ascertain the authority of Cohnfeld to apply the 
money in payment of the company’s debts. This proposition is conceded by 
both the courts below. Had he made the inquiry, he would have learned 
the facts which have already been stated. He is therefore chargeable with 
all that those facts import, or which is fairly to be inferred from them. 

Again in West Virginia, where a Negotiable Instruments Law similar to 
our own prevails, the Supreme Court of that State held, in the case of 
Hazeltine vs. Keenan, 54 W. Va. 600, .that a negotiable note, payable on its 
face to a payee, with the word “attorney” suffixed to his name, indicates an 
interest in other parties, and puts the purchaser upon inquiry as to their 
rights and the right of the payee to sell the note. 

In addition to all this, the certificates show on their face that they bear 
interest to maturity only at the rate of 4%4 per cent. per annum, and further 
that they are not subject to check, but are interest-bearing certificates of 
deposit; one of them having almost twelve months to run and the other six 
months at the time they were transferred. It is admitted by the officers of 
the First National Bank that they overlooked this fact when they bought 
these certificates for cash, but we agree with the Court of Chancery Appeals 
that the fact that the bank overlooked these things will not relieve them of 
responsibility as to any notice the paper itself gives. 

All these facts disclosed on the face of the paper, including the express 
indorsement of C. N. Woodworth, trustee, etc., gave actual notice to the bank 
that this paper represented a trust fund, and obliged the bank to inquire 
into the right of the trustee to dispose of it. If the bank had made such 
inquiry, it could easily have ascertained that the paper had been embezzled 
and the money lost in a gambling transaction by the trustee; and further, the 
bank would have discovered that, before the paper had been purchased by 
it, all right and authority of the trustee to act had been withdrawn. 

We are therefore of opinion that the indorsements and recitals of these 
certificates communicated actual knowledge to the bank that they repre- 
sented a trust fund, and, even under the Negotiable Instruments Act, no 
title was acquired by the bank to the paper. 
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TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK STOGCK—PROCEEDING TO REVIEW 
ASSESSMENT. 
Court of Appeals of New York, October 10, 1905. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OSSINING, 
N. Y¥., FOR A WRIT OF CERTIORARI, ETC. 
A National bank may institute certiorari proceedings to review an assessment 
for purposes of taxation of its shares of capital stock. (Tax Law, sec. 250.) 
The assessors, in fixing the value of the shares of capital stock of a bank, 
should include and take into account the value of its real estate. (Laws 
of 1901, sec. 24, art. 2.) 


GRAY, J.: The First National Bank of Ossining, N. Y., sued out a writ 
of certiorari to review the proceedings of the board of town assessors, upon 
the assessment of its shares of capital stock for the purpose of taxation for 
the year 1904. Its complaint is that the assessors, in determining the value 
of the stock, included the value of the bank’s real estate and refused its 
application to make any deduction thereof. The bank has failed, in the 
courts below, to obtain the relief to which it deemed itself entitled and now 
appeals to this court; claiming, in substance, that under the provisions of 
section 24 of article 2 of the Tax Law the real estate should have been 
“eliminated from consideration as part of the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank.” , 

That the bank was aggrieved within the meaning of section 250 of the 
Tax Law, and, therefore, was entitled to sue out the writ of certiorari is, 
in my opinion, beyond question. The Tax Law makes the bank the agent for 
the collection of the tax and subjects it to a penalty for failure to pay over 
the same to the county treasurer, or, in the City of New York, to the receiver 
of taxes. The representative capacity of a bank to maintain a suit in behalf 
of its stockholders, in relation to the assessment and taxation of its shares 
of stock, was sufficiently declared in the recent case of Mercantile Nat. Bank 
vs. Mayor, &c., of N. Y. (172 N. Y., 35, 45), and it can undoubtedly institute 
such a proceeding as this. Such was the procedure as far back as the case of 
People ex rel. Gallatin Nat. Bank vs. Comm’rs of Taxes, 67 N. Y., 516. 

As to the principal question in this case, the relator argues that chapter 
550, of the Laws of 1901, which amended section 24 of article 2 of the Tax 
Law of 1896, should be construed as intending that the real estate shall be 
excluded in ascertaining the value of the shares of bank stock, and suggests, 
in favor of such construction, that, if the law is not so construed, the result 
is double taxation. 

I think that the board of assessors proceeded correctly. The Tax Law, 
as amended with respect to banks, in 1901, devised a new plan for the 
assessment and taxation of shares of stocks of banks and banking asso- 
ciations. 

It is apparent from the language of the enactment, among other things, 
that their real estate remained, as before, subject to taxation as a part of 
the corporate property; although entering into the valuation of the shares 
when assessed against the shareholders. 

As section 24 of the Tax Law read, when originally enacted in 1896 (chap. 
908, Laws of 1896), it was expressly provided that the assessed value of the 
real estate should be deducted, in the assessment, from the value of the 
shares of stock. 

In 1901, the Legislature passed the act in question, which was entitled 
“An act to amend the Tax Law relating to the taxation of the stockholders 
of banks and banking associations.” Section 24 was re-enacted without that 
provision for the deduction of the value of the real estate, and there was 
provided a new and complete system for taxing the shares of banks, under 
which a uniform rate of one per cent. upon their value was imposed as a 
tax, which was to be in lieu of all other taxes whatsoever, for State, county 
or local purposes. This was to be collected and paid over by the bank, and 
the privilege of share owners to claim deductions from the taxable value 
of their shares on account of their personal indebtedness, or otherwise, was 
withdrawn. The Legislature proposed a simple, certain and uniform mode 
of taxation of this kind of personal property throughout the State, and the 
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loss of the prior privileges of making deductions was compensated for in an 
exemption of that property from all other taxes for State, county or local 
purposes. The question of what represented the value of the shares of stock 
ought not to be in doubt. According to the act, it is ascertained by “adding 
together the amount of the capital stock, surplus and undivided profits” of 
the bank. That necessarily comprehends the real estate, which represented 
an asset of the bank. The President of the bank admitted it in stating that a 
part of the capital, surplus and undivided profits was invested in real estate. 

The rule has been laid down, in cases in this court, that the capital of a 
corporation includes every asset, or investment, and that the actual value of 
the corporate shares is to be ascertained from the total value of the cor- 
porate possessions. (See People ex rel. Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank vs. Comm’s 
of Taxes, 669 N. Y., 91; People ex rel. Union Trust Co. vs. Coleman, 126 ib. 
433; People ex rel. Equitable Gaslight Co. vs. Barker, 144 ib, 94.) 

I think that the statutory provision in question clearly requires of the 
assessing officers, when ascertaining the value of the shares of bank stock 
from the total value of the corporate properties, to include the value of the 
real estate. Not only was there no authority in the act to make any de- 
duction of the value of the real estate, but the concluding words of section 
24 evidence the legislative intent that no such deduction should be allowed. 
It had been provided in the section that ‘mortgages, judgments and other 
choses in action and personal property held or owned by banks, or banking 
associations, the value of which enters into the value of said shares of 
stock, shall also be exempt from all other State, county and local taxation.”’ 
The concluding words of the section are that “this act is not to be con- 
strued as an exemption of the real estate of banks or banking associations 
from taxation.” The significance of this clause is that, although the value 
of the real estate was to be considered and taken into account in fixing the 
value of the shares of stock, no exemption should be implied of the real estate 
as a subject of taxation. 

The tax to be collected under this section of the Tax Law is upon the 
shares of stock held by stockholders. It is not upon the property owned by 
the bank, and the distinction in the scheme of taxation is evident. What 
is intended to be reached, for the purposes of taxation, is the personal prop- 
erty held and owned by persons in shares of the capital stock of banks. 
The value of that species of property is required by the law to be ascer- 
tained by adding together the amount of the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank, and that necessarily must include the value 
of every corporate possession. 

I think that the assessing officers were correct in their proceedings and 
that the assessment should be upheld. The order of the Special Term 
quashed the writ of certiorari and dismissed the proceedings, but, as there 
was no ground for the dismissal of the writ, except that the determination 
of the board of assessors was correct, the order should be amended so as to 
read that it affirms the proceedings of the board of assessors and dismisses 
the writ of certiorari. As so amended the order should be affirmed, with 
costs. 

Cullen, Ch.J.; Bartlett, Haight, Vann and Werner, JJ., concur; O’Brien, J.. 
absent. 

Ordered accordingly. 


NATIONAL BANK—ACCOMMODATION GUARANTY. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, May 22, 1905. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BRUNSWICK US. SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 


A National bank has no authority to guarantee the payment of a draft to b: 
drawn by a third person upon one of its customers, 


Brown & Co. were dealers in melons in the State of Georgia. J. F. Hilen- 
berg was a produce dealer in the citv of Philadelphia. Under date of June 
17, 1902, the Cashier of the Sixth National Bank of Philadelnhia, the de- 
fendant, wrote the National Bank of Brunswick, Ga., the plaintiff, as follows: 
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“Gentlemen: We will accept drafts drawn on J. F. Eilenberg by Brown 
& Co. for watermelons and cantaloupes, melons not to exceed $100 per car, 
and cantaloupes not to exceed $500 per car, bills of lading attached, until 
further notice.” 

In reply to this communication, on June 20, the Cashier of the National 
Bank of Brunswick wrote the following letter: 

‘Gentlemen: We beg to own receipt of your valued favor of the 17th 
inst., guarantying drafts to be made by Brown & Co., on J. F. Eilenberg 
against bills of lading for watermelons and cantaloupes at the rate of $100 
per car for the former and $500 per car for the latter. Please advise whether 
or not bills of lading are to be ‘to order,’ and whether the rate named in- 
cludes prepaid freights.” 

On June 23 the defendant bank by its Cashier wired the plaintiff bank 
that the drafts were not to be to order and that the rate named did not 
include prepaid freight. The receipt of this message was acknowledged by 
the Cashier of the National Bank of Brunswick by a letter, dated June 21, 
as follows: 

“Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your telegram of this date, and in ne- 
eotiating drafts drawn on Mr. J. F. Eilenkerg by Messrs. Brown & Co. will 
be governed accordingly.” 

Subsequent and pursuant to these communications, Brown & Co. drew 
nine sight drafts for different amounts addressed to J. F. Eilenberg, care 
of the Sixth National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the National Bank 
of Brunswick, Ga., noting thereon the number of the car and that it was 
for melons. There was attached to each draft a bill of lading for a car- 
load of melons. The first of these drafts was dated June 26, 1902; 
the last July 3, 1902. When the drafts were received by the National Bank 
of Brunswick, they were, by agreement between the bank and Brown & Co., 
to be placed to the credit of Cave & Co., depositors in the bank, in their 
account. The credit was to be given at the time the drafts were delivered 
to the bank. 

The first two drafts were sent by the plaintiff to the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Philadelphia, its Philadelphia correspondent, and were duly paid. 
On July 1 the plaintiff bank received from Brown & Co. two drafts and 
credited them to Cave & Co. On the same day, but after banking hours, it 
received another draft, and on July 2 placed it to the credit of Cave & Co. 
On July 3 the plaintiff received from Brown & Co. a draft, and gave Cave 
& Co. credit for it on the same day. On that day, the plaintiff also 
received three other drafts after banking hours, and placed them to the 
credit of Cave & Co. on July 5, the next succeeding business day. No credit 
was given Brown & Co. for the drafts drawn by them. and the credit given 
Cave & Co. was the consideration paid by the plaintiff bank for the drafts. 

The seven unpaid drafts were sent by the plaintiff to its Philadelphia 
correspondent, and payment was refused both by Eilenberg and the defen- 
dant bank. The plaintiff first learned of the non-payment of the two drafts 
received by it on July 1 late in the afternoon of July 3 by a telegram from 
its Philadelphia correspondent, and through the same source it was first ad- 
vised of the non-payment of the other drafts on July 5. 

Late in the afternoon of July 3, and subsequent to the receipt by the 
plaintiff bank of all the drafts drawn by Brown & Co., but before credit 
had been given on the books of the bank for three of the drafts, the plaintiff 
received from the defendant the following telegram: 

“Philadelphia, July 3, 1902. Bank of Brunswick, Brunswick, Ga.: We 
revoke order to pay drafts to Eilenberg by Brown & Co., per ours of 6/17th. 
Sixth National Bank of Philadelphia, Daniel Baird, Cashier.” 

MESTREZAT, J.: This action is assumpsit, and was brought to recover 
the amount of the unpaid drafts and the accrued interest. The statement 
avers that on the faith of the agreement made by the correspondence between 
it and the defendant, and prior to the telegraphic cancellation of that agree- 
ment, it purchased the drafts with the bills of lading attached; that they 
were presented to J. F. Eilenberg, and payment was refused; and that sub- 
sequently the defendant bank, on demand, also declined payment. On the 
trial of the cause, the learned judge instructed the jury to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff for the amount of all the drafts, “subject to the point of 
law reserved that if hereafter the court should be of the opinion that a 
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Cashier of a National bank cannot bind the bank to pay the draft of a 
third person drawn on one of its customers, to be drawn at a future day, 
the court will have the right to enter judgment for the defendant non 
obstante veredicto.” Subsequently the court entered judgment for the 
plaintiff on the question of law reserved. The defendant has taken this 
appeal, 

The defense set up to defeat a recovery in this action is, as stated in 
the printed brief of appellant’s counsel, “that a National bank has no power 
to guarantee the draft of a third person on one of its customers, to be drawn 
on a future day; that such guaranty is ultra vires, and no action will lie 
against the bank for its refusal to pay such a draft, in the absence of evi- 
dence to show that the bank received the fruits of the transaction.” To 
this proposition the plaintiff replies that the agreement between the parties 
was not a guaranty of the payment of the drafts to be drawn by a third 
person on one of its customers, but a contract to purchase the drafts, and 
that therefore the agreement between the parties was not ultra vires the 
defendant bank. 

In determining whether the transaction between the plaintiff and defen- 
dant was a guaranty or a purchase of the drafts in suit, recourse musi 
be had, not only to the written communications which passed between the 
parties, but also to the acts of the parties and the circumstances surround- 
ing the transaction. The language of the letters and telegrams does not 
clearly disclose the intention of the parties. When, however, it is read in 
the light thrown upon it by the conduct of the parties and the existing cir- 
cumstances, the conclusion, we think, is irresistible that both parties re 
garded the contract entered into by them as one of guaranty and not of 
purchase. 

The initiatory letter came from the defendant bank on June 17, 1902 
and shows that the drafts were to be drawn by Brown & Co. on Eilenberg 
for melons purchased by the drawee of the drawers. The name of the payee 
is not mentioned, nor does the evidence disclose who the payee was to be. 
or what negotiations took place between the rarties prior to the date of 
the letter. It is drafts of this character that the defendant agreed to “ac 
cept.” Had the drafts been drawn on the defendant bank, and it had agreed 
to pay them, its liability would be unquestioned. The defendant, however. 
was not to be the drawee in the drafts, and hence by the use of the word 
“accept” the defendant could not have been regarded by the parties as as- 
suming the liability of an ordinary acceptor of a draft or bill of exchange. 
This leaves the undertaking of the defendant bank, as disclosed by the lei- 
ter, uncertain and unintelligible, requiring explanation dehors the paper 
It received no consideration for its contract. Immediately following, and 
acknowledging the receipt of the defendant’s communication, we have the 
letter of the plaintiff bank which discloses its interpretation of the defend- 
ant’s agreement. It construes the defendant’s contract as “guarantying 
drafts to be made by Brown & Co. on J. F. Eilenberg against bills of lading 
for watermelons and cantaloupes at the rate of $100 per car for the forme! 
and $500 for the latter.” 

This language is clear of doubt, and the term used by the writer in 
designating the character of the defendant’s undertaking, unlike that em- 
ployed by the defendant bank for the same purpose, leaves no uncertainty) 
as to the liability which the plaintiff thought the defendant had assumed 
hy its communication of June 17. 

As thus interpreted, the defendant’s contract was a guaranty of the pay- 
ment of the drafts by Eilenberg to be drawn on him by Brown & Co. il 
pavment for the melons. So far as the evidence discloses, no other or 
different interpretation was subsequently placed on the contract by either 
party until after this action had been brought. On the contrary, the acts 
of the parties were all confirmatory of this construction of the agreement. 
As appears by the testimony of the plaintiff’s Cashier, the first two drafts, 
drawn in pursuance of the agreement between the parties, were sent by the 
plaintiff bank to the Merchants’ National Bank, its Philadelphia correspon- 
dent, and paid in that city. 

The testimony does not show who paid the drafts; but, as Eilenberg was 
the drawee and payer, and resides in Philadelphia, it must be assumed that 
they were presented to and paid by him. When the drafts in suit were 
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drawn and received by the plaintiff bank, it pursued the same course and 
sent them to its Philadelphia correspondent. They were first presented to 
Eilenberg, who refused to accept or pay them, and they were protested. 
It was not until Eilenberg had declined to honor them that they were pre- 
sented for payment to the defendant bank. This course of conduct on the 
part of plaintiff with regard to each of the several drafts leads to but one 
conclusion, and that is, that it regarded the defendant as secondarily liable 
on the drafts.. It is plainly and clearly contradictory of the theory that the 
defendant was to be considered as having purchased the drafts and thereby 
to have assumed a primary liability for their payment. If that was the 
theory of the plaintiff, and that was the interpretation of the contract, why 
did it first present the drafts to Eilenberg, the drawee, for payment? Why 
was he not ignored in the transaction and payment demanded of the de- 
fendant in the first instance? 

As further evidence of a like construction by the plaintiff of defendant’s 
agreement, it will be observed that, in each instance when the plaintiff 
transmitted the drafts to the Merchants’ National Bank of Philadelphia for 
collection, it gave in its letter the names of the drawers of the drafts and 
stated that Eilenberg was the payer. No reference whatever was made in 
these communications to the defendant bank or to its liability to pay the 
drafts. Again, during the trial of the cause, the plaintiff’s counsel made 
an offer, which was rejected, to show at that the date of the letter of June 17 
the defendant had in its possession as a depositary of J. F. Eilenberg, the 
drawe2, upwards of $10,000. This testimony would only be admissible on 
the theory that the defendant’s liability was that of a surety or guarantor, 
and the offer, therefore, supports the contention that such was the purpose 
of the defendant’s coniract. 

We are of opinion that the liability of the defendant bank was that of 
guarantor and not as purchaser of the drafts. It is conceded by the plaintiff 
“that the weight of authority is in favor of the position that a National 
bank has no power or authority to become a mere accommodation indorser 
or guarantor of the payment of the debt of another without benefit to itself.” 
So far as we are advised, the question has not been determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; but the inferior courts of that juris- 
diction have uniformly put this construction on the powers of a bank char- 
tered under the National Banking Act, and as the subject is one of Federal 
origin and of Federal control, we must follow those precedents. (Fowler 
vs. Seully, 72 Pa. 456.) 

We therefore hold that the contract on which this suit was brought was 
ultra vires the defendant bank, and that the court erred in entering judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 

The judgment of the court below is reversed, and judgment is now en- 
tered on the reserved question for the defendant non obstante veredicto, 


PURCHASE BY BANK OF MUNTC'PAT, BONDS—NOTICE TO BANK OF 
DEFECTS. 


Supreme Court of Michigan, September 19, 1905. 
THOMPSON, é€t al. VS. VILLAGE OF MECOSTA, 


When a bank has purchased municipal bonds, the test as to whether it is a 
bona fide holder is not whether its officials had knowledge of facts which 
would lead a prudent man to make inquiry, but whether these facts were 

of such a nature as to make it bad faith not to do so. 

rhe knowledge or information of a bank officer as to the character of paper 
purchased by the bank does not affect the bank, unless such officer acted 
for it in the transaction. 


This action was brought to recover upon a municipal bond issued by the 
village of Mecosta, Michigan. The bond was irregular, and in order that 
the plaintiffs might recover, it was necessary for them to show that the 
— Bank, from which they acquired it was a bona fide purchaser for 
value, 

Hooker, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The court charged the jury 
that “upon this question of knowledge, of notice, gentlemen, you are in- 
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structed that when the Jackson City Bank got the bond in question it could 
not be a bona fide holder, if at the time its President or Cashier had any 
notice or knowledge of facts and circumstances which would naturally or 
reasonably lead an ordinarily careful and prudent man to make inquiry as 
to what the bond was given for.” This instruction was erroneous, for the 
reason that the test is, not whether the circumstances would naturally 
lead the ordinarily prudent man to investigate, but whether they were such 
as to make it bad faith not to do so. (Brewster vs. McCardell, 8 Wend. 
478; New York Mine vs. Bank, 44 Mich. 353; Mace vs. Kennedy, 68 Mich. 
397; Stevens vs. McLachlan, 120 Mich. 290; Glines vs. State Bank [Mich.] 
94 N. W. 195.) 

Again, if this instruction was intended to mean that knowledge by or 
notice to the officer purchasing the paper would bind the bank, it might 
not be erroneous; but it would be naturally interpreted as meaning that 
knowledge or notice to either of these officers would be notice to the bank, 
although the purchase was made by one having neither such knowledge or 
notice. It would be a burden upon banks to hold that all of its officers must 
anticipate the offer to the bank of all doubtful paper of which he might 
have knowledge. 

The judgment should be reversed, and a new trial ordered. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PROOF OF SIGNATURE OF INDORSER. 


Supreme Court of North Carolina, September 19, 1905. 





TYSON US. JOYNER, et al. 


In an action upon a promissory note the mere production of the note bearing 
what purports to be the signature of the payee, does not, without proof 
of such signature, establish that the holder has such title as will cut off 
defences available as against the payee. 


This action was brought to recover on a note for $200 executed in 1897 
by defendant, and payable to J. L. Little, or order. Defendant alleged, and 
there was evidence tending to show, that he, at the request of his brother, 
S. V. Joyner, signed the note for the accommodation of the latter, and gave 
a mortgage to secure it. S. V. Joyner received the amount of the note, less 
the discount. Little did not discount the note or pay any consideration 
for it, but indorsed it to B. F. Tyson, who, it seems, paid the money to 
S. V. Joyner. Plaintiff at the trial introduced the note and rested. The 
name of B. F. Tyson was indorsed on the note, but there was no proof 
of the signature, other than the production of the note by plaintiff. In- 
dorsement of the note by B. F. Tyson was alleged in the complaint and de- 
nied in the answer. Defendant further alleged that Tyson, who was com- 
missioner to sell certain land, had agreed, at the time the note was exe- 
cuted, to pay it out of that part of the proceeds of the sale which would 
go to defendant in satisfaction of a judgment held by him, and which was a 
lien on the land, and he afterwards collected more than enough for that 
purpose. Defendant relied upon this agreement and the receipt of the 
money by Tyson as a payment or satisfaction of the debt, or at least as a 
set-off or counterclaim. 

WALKER, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The court erred in holding 
that the mere introduction of the note was evidence of its indorsement 
by Tyson, so as to vest the legal title in plaintiff, and cut off any defenses 
good against Tyson. It is very true, as contended by counsel, that the in- 
troduction of the note by plaintiff raised the presumption that she was its 
owner, but only the equitable owner or assignee, and it was subject in her 
hands to any equities or other defenses of the maker against prior holders. 
The note must have been indorsed specially to her, or at least in blank, to 
justify the claim that she is its legal owner, and the bona fide holder of a 
title good against prior equities of which she is not shown to have had no- 
tice. It was necessary, therefore, to show such an indorsement in order 
to defeat any equity the defendant may have against B. F. Tyson. 

Referring to this doctrine, Harlan, J., in Osgood’s Adm’rs vs. Artt (C. C.) 
17 Fed. 575, says: 

“It is a settled doctrine of the law merchant that the bona fide pur- 
chaser for value of negotiable paper, payable to order, if it be indorsed 
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py the payee, takes the legal title unaffected by any equities which the payor 
may have as against the payee. But it is equally well settled that the pur- 
chaser, if the paper be delivered to him without indorsement, takes by the 
law merchant only the rights which the payee has, and therefore takes sub- 
ject to any defense the payor may rightfully assert as against the payee. The 
purchaser in such case becomes only the equitable owner of the claim or 
debt evidenced by the negotiable security, and, in the absence of defense 
by the payor, may demand and receive the amount due, and, if not paid, sue 
for its recovery in the name of the payee, or in his own name when so 
authorized by the local law.” 

In Trust Co. vs. Bank, 101 U. S. 68, the court says: 

“The contract cannot, therefore, be converted into an indorsement or an 
assignment; and, if it could be treated as an assignment of the note, it 
would not cut off the defenses of the maker. Such an effect results only 
from a transfer according to the law merchant, that is, from an indorse- 
ment. An assignee stands in the place of his assignor, and takes simply 
an assignor’s rights, but an indorsement creates a new and collateral con- 
tract.” 

In Lyon vs. Bank, 85 Fed. 120, it is held that a mere assignee of a 
promissory note, like an assignee of any other chose in action, takes his 
title subject to all equities and defenses which exist between the assignor 
and the other parties to the instrument; but an indorsee for value without 
notice before maturity takes the title to such a note, according to the cus- 
tom of merchants and the now established law of the land, free from all 
such equities and defenses. (See, also, Tiedeman on Commercial Paper, 
§§ 246, 247.) 

The same principle is well stated and illustrated by Rodman, J., in the 
leading case of Miller vs. Tharel, 75 N. C. 148, which has been followed in 
numerous cases by this court. (Spence vs. Tapscott, 93 N. C. 246; Lewis 
vs. Long, 102 N. C. 206; Jenkins vs. Wilkinson, 113 N. C. 532; Christian vs. 
Parrott, 114 N. C. 215; Bresee vs. Crumpton, 121 N. C. 122.) 

An instrument payable to bearer can be negotiated by delivery, and con- 
sequently no indorsement is required. (Norton on Bills & Notes, § 58; 
Bresee vs. Crumpton, supra.) ‘When, however, a bill or note unindorsed 
by the payee, or indorsed by the pavee specially. and unindorsed bv his in- 
dorsee, is in the possession of another person, the question whether or not 
its bare possession is evidence of his right to demand payment is of a 
different character. Without the indorsement of the payee or special indorsee, 
such possession would clearly not entitle the holder to the privileges of a 
bona fide holder for value, as, at best, he would only hold the equitable 
title to the instrument, and could not sue at law upon it as a ground of 
action.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [5th Ed.] § 574.) 

The signatures of indorsers, where indorsement is required to vest the 
legal title, must be proved. (Norton on Bills & Notes, 331.) In the case 
of an assignment of a bill or note, which transfers only the equitable owner- 
ship, as distinguished from an indorsement according to the law merchant, 
which transfers the legal title, the equitable owner, being the party in in- 
terest, may now sue in his own name (Code, § 177), and he may recover 
subject to prior equities (Spence vs. Tapscott and Bresee vs. Crumpton, 
supra). 

When it is said in the cases that “there is a prima facie presumption of 
law in favor of every holder of negotiable paper, to the extent that he is 
the owner of it, that he took it for value and before dishonor and in the 
regular course of business,” it will be found that reference is made to a 
holder by indorsement, or to an instrument which, under the law merchant, 
was not required to be indorsed, but which was negotiable by delivery. The 
expression was used in Tredwell vs. Blount, 86 N. C. 31, cited by plaintiff’s 
counsel; but in that case the note was indorsed and the signature of the 
indorser was proved. It is familiar learning that, where a note is indorsed 
in blank, the holder has the authority to make it payable to himself or to 
any other person by filling up the blank over the signature, and this may 
be done at or before the trial. (Johnson vs. Hooker, 47 N. C. 29; Lilly vs. 
Baker, 88 N. C. 151.) It then becomes a special indorsement. In the ease 
last cited, this court reversed the judgment below, upon the ground that 
the indorsement should have been filled up before judgment was rendered, 
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assigning as a reason for its decision that the courts were particular in 
this respect, in order to avoid the danger of notes being subsequently in- 
dorsed and again put in circulation. However this may be, the plaintiff in 
this case may fill up the indorsement, if she is so advised. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


{Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


SALE OF GOODS—SUSPENSIVE CONDITION—TERM OF CREDIT—DE- 
LIVERY—PLEDGE—SHIPPING BILLS—BILLS OF LADING—IN- 
DORSEMENT OF BILLS—NOTICE—FRAUDULENT TRANSFER—IN- 
SOLVENCY—BANKING—BAILEE RECEIPT—BROKERS AND FAC- 
TORS—PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—RESILIATION OF CONTRACT. 


GOSSELIN VS. THE ONTARIO BANK. 
(Supreme Court Reports, Volume 36, page 406.) 


This was an appeal from the Court of the Kings’ Bench of the Province 
of Quebec, by which the judgment of the superior court in favor of the plain- 
tiff was reduced and modified. . 

The plaintiff sued for the recovery of 5,324 bales of hay and fifty-four 
bills of lading, granted by several railway companies to the plaintiff in May, 
1894, and prayed that the defendants should be ordered to return the hay 
and bills of lading, and in default, condemned to pay him $5,244.50. 

The plaintiff, having agreed to sell hay to the firm of Marsan & Brosseau 
at $8.50 per ton, loaded the hay on cars, and took said bills of lading from 
the railway companies in his own name, consigned to himself at New London, 
Conn., New York and Boston, forwarding the bills to Marsan & Brosseau as 
evidence of the shipment, but without being endorsed by him, thereby re- 
taining the ownership in the hay. He alleged that there were in all fifty- 
four cars of a value of $5,244.50; that Marsan & Brosseau illegally transferred 
the bills of lading to the Ontario Bank, without paying for the hay; that 
said firm were insolvent at the time of transfer, to the knowledge of the 
bank; that the bank acquired no rights in said bills of lading, and received 
them for the purpose of obtaining an undue preference over the creditors of 
Marsan & Brosseau; and he prayed for the resiliation of the sale, and to be 
acknowledged as the owner of the hay and of the bills of lading. 

The bank, besides making a general denial, pleaded that Marsan & Bros 
seau became the owners of the hay sold to them by the plaintiff; that the 
latter well knew the former had no means to pay for the hay except either 
by delivering it and obtaining the money from the purchaser, or by pledg- 
ing the bills of lading with a bank for the purpose of obtaining advances 
thereon; and that at the time of the transactions Marsan & Brosseau were 
believed to be merchants in good standing and solvent, and the bank dealt 
with them in good faith, in the usual course of business. 

From the evidence in the case it appears that the hay in question was 
to be shipped to England, and that the railway receipts or inland bills of 
lading were to be exchanged for ocean bills of lading through Marsan & 
Brosseau or their agents and sold in England also through the same agent; 
that the plaintiff’s name was entered on said railway receipts as shipper and 
consignee for the purpose of retaining the control over the hay and the owner- 
ship thereof until paid for, plaintiff expecting the ocean bills to be made 
to his order as shipper and consignee; and that the bank made advances 
to Marsan & Brosseau upon these railway receipts upon the sole indorse- 
ment of Marsan. 

The Trial Judge ordered the Ontario Bank to deliver over to the plaintiff 
the hay and bills of lading within fifteen days and on default to pay the 
plaintiff the sum of $4,934.44 with interest. On appeal, the Court of King’s 
Bench considered that Gosselin had a right to recover the hay contained in 
twenty-seven of the cars only, and reduced the amount of the judgment ac- 
cordingly. 
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JUDGMENT (TASCHEREAU, C. J. GirouarD, DAvies, Nespirr and IDLINGTON, 
1J.): The whole difficulty * * * arises from a misconception of the 
true nature of the contract of sale agreed to by the parties, although the 
thing sold was not delivered; original bills of lading were issued in favor 
f the appellant, who did nothing to deprive him of the rights he acquired 
under the same and the agreement; that is the whole case. He should suc- 
‘eed. 

The contract of sale was perfect and binding by their mere consent, as 
held by the courts below, * * * but it was subject to a suspensive con- 
lition or condition precedent that the property and its legal possession were 
not to pass until the price was paid. * * * 

Both courts have found, as a matter of fact, that twenty-seven cars of the 
hay had been pledged to the bank by Marsan & Brosseau under the railway 
bills of lading, and as to these cars both courts condemned the bank to pay 
he value of the hay. But as to the balance of the hay contained in the 
twenty-six cars, the Court of Appeal would not adopt the conclusion of the 
Trial Judge, as in their opinion the plaintiff had not sufficiently proved that 
the hay in these cars had been pledged to the bank under the railway bills 
of lading. * * * As to those cars, remarks Chief Justice Lacoste, plaintiff's 
remedy is against the railway companies. 

There is no doubt that as to the twenty-seven cars ocean bills of lading 
were obtained and delivered to the bank after the advances had been made 
m the railway bills. * * * The railway companies evidently thought 
that Marsan & Brosseau, as in previous years, could obtain ocean bills with- 
put the order of Gosselin, but that the bank could not after their insolvency. 

* * By issuing these ocean bills to the order of Marsan & Brosseau 

* the railway companies misunderstood their obligations or duty; 
possibly they may be responsible to Gosselin for the loss, as suggested by the 
Court of Appeal, but their mistake did not give a title to the bank, because 
it knew that these ocean bills were substitutes for the railway bills issued in 
favor of the appellant and in fact this substitution was done at the request 
of the bank. The Court of Appeal so held as to twenty-seven cars, and I can- 
not see how, on the evidence, a distinction can be made as to the other cars. 

I therefore agree with Mr. Justice Pagnuelo that the bank should pay 
ihe price of the fifty-three cars, namely, the sum of $4,934.44, less the sum 
of $325, admitted by both parties to be a final dividend received by Gosselin 
out of the insolvent estate of Marsan & Brosseau, the whole with interest and 
costs in all the courts. * * #* 

Banks when dealing with this kind of security must ascertain that they 
are contracting with the owner or holder or his agent or assignee before they 
can get a title. Bills of lading are not like bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, where actual honesty goes very far to protect the holder. But if 
a bill or note payable to the order of a payee be taken by a bank or anyone 
else without the indorsement of the payee, or with a forged indorsement, 
honesty or honest blundering will not be sufficient to give the holder a title. 
Likewise in cases of restrictive endorsements which prohibit or merely 
restrict the transfer of the ownership of a bill of exchange, the holder is 
hound to notice the restrictions, and comply with their requirements; his 
honesty will not save him from the consequences of his failure in this 
respect. (See Sec. 35 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1890, which reproduces 
— law.) Surely the holder of a bill of lading cannot be in a better 
position, 
 * * * YT am of opinion that the appeal of the appellant should be al- 
lowed and the judgment of the Superior Court restored, less a sum of $125, 
with costs in all the courts, and that the cross-appeal of the respondent be 
lismissed with costs. However, I am alone of that opinion with my brother 
idlington. We all, with the exception of the Chief Justice, agree that the 
sale was conditional and that the judgment of the Court of Appeal should 
ie confirmed. 

The cross-appeal is therefore dismissed with costs and the principal appeal 
of the appellant is allowed in part, and the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
is varied by adding the price of the six cars (deducted by the Court of Appeal, 
because no ocean bills were issued against them at the time any advance 
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‘was made, and therefore the bank must have obtained the hay upon the 
original railway bills), namely, $562.33 less a sum of $125, with interest and 
costs. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter 
est to Warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made tor Special Keplies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 


by mail. 2 


Setma, Ala., December 15, 1905. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: One of the banks in this place has aiways refused to sell its drafts 
to strangers. Is there any real danger in our doing so? We know that 
careless writing of drafts might make us liable for the payment of these 
drafts as raised, but would we be any more liable because of the fact that we 
sold them to strangers? 

We will be very glad indeed to have your opinion regarding this question. 

C. M. Howarp, President. 

Answer.—By delivering its draft the bank does not give any assurance 
to the world that it knows the payee, nor does it make any representations 
as to his character; and it is no more negligence for a bank to issue its draft 
to a person unknown to it than it is for a man to draw his check to the order 
of a stranger. 


Astoria, Oregon, Dec. 19, 1905. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: We are carrying a demand note for A, on which the interest is paid 
to the close of November. On the morning of December 11, A offers to pay 
the note with ten days’ interest, claiming that the day of payment should not 
be included in reckoning the interest due. We claim eleven days’ interest. 
Who is right? CASHIER. 

Answer.—The bank is right. As the law does not take into account the 
fractions of a day, the day on which payment is made is to be included in 
computing interest, whether payment is made in the morning or at the end 
of the day. In Bank of Burlington vs. Durkee (1 Vt. 399, 403), it was said: 
“It [the note in suit] being discounted on the 16th, any time on the 17th, 
without regarding the fractions of that day, there would be one day’s in- 
terest; and so on through the whole sixty-four days.” 


ToLepo, Ohio, December 15, 1905. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: A grain commission firm made arrangements with a miller to buy 
corn and ship it to this commission company. The miller claims he was 
acting as agent and was to receive two cents per bushel commission. The 
commission company claims that he was not its agent, but it was to furnish 
quotations for the corn f. o. b. cars, and the miller’s compensation was 
to be whatever he could buy the corn for less than the quotation. The 
commission firm was not known to the miller, but agreed to arrange with 
a bank to deposit $350 as a guarantee that the drafts of the miller accom- 
panied by a bill of lading would be promptly paid. The commission company 
— their check on a trust company to the bank agreed upon for the 

ooV~ 

The letter enclosing the remittance was the first information the bank had 
that there was any business relations between the parties. 

The bank collected the check, and deposited the proceeds, issuing a 
certificate of deposit to themselves for the amount; the certificates recited 
that the money was deposited by the commission company. 

The bank notified the miller of the deposit by the commission company 
as a guarantee. The miller then shipped quite a number of cars of corn 
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and all the drafts with the bills of lading were promptly paid, up to the 


time of the withdrawal of the $350 deposit. The deposit was made in 
December and withdrawn the latter part of February following. On receipt 
of the drafts and bills of lading, the bank credited the amount to the indi- 
vidual account of the miller, who paid for the corn purchased by his per- 
sonal checks. The $350 had at no time been placed to the credit of the 
miller. 

The miller was notified in person by an officer of the bank of the with- 
drawal of the deposit sometime during the month of March. Shipments 
were made at intervals during March and April, and were all paid, but in 
May two cars of corn were shipped by the miller to the commission com- 
pany for which drafts accompanied by bills of lading were drawn. 

The bills of lading were drawn by the railroad agent as having been re- 
ceived from the commission company and making them the consignees. The 
commission company claimed the corn was damaged, and objected to paying 
the drafts, and refused payment, but sold the corn. The bank knows nothing 
of what disposition was made of the proceeds, only the commission com- 
pany claimed it did not owe the miller anything, but on the contrary that 
the miller owed the company. 

The bank had no knowledge of the terms of the contract between the 
commission company and the miller. In making the original remittance of 
$350 the commission company wrote the bank they were making the deposit, 
having agreed to do so with the miller, because they were strangers to the 
miller and the bank, and so the bank would not hesitate to advance the 
money on the drafts when accompanied by bills of lading. On withdrawing 
the deposit the commission company wrote the bank that if its credit had 
not been sufficiently established, the bank could write the commission com- 
pany’s bank, and they would arrange the credit. The bank however did not 
write to the bank referred to, and made no further effort to establish credit 
with the commission company. The bank is prepared to offer testimony that 


the miller paid less than a difference of two cents per bushel, with a view of 
showing that the miller was not acting as agent as he claims, but the judge 
rules this is immaterial. Who is liable? CASHIER. 


Answer.—It does not seem to us that the bank could be deemed the agent 
of either party. Its operations were merely to discount’ the drafts, and 
whether it did this at the instance of the drawer or drawee is immaterial. 
Nor is it important that the drawee at one time placed funds with the bank 
as security; for this security was merely in addition to that afforded by the 
paper itself. By drawing the draft, the drawer engaged that it would be 
paid on presertation, and we see nothing in the facts of the case to relieve 
him from that obligation. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., December 29, 1905. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir:—Please answer the following question in the columns of THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE: “When a notary public sends a protest notice in a bank envelope, 
is it necessary to erase the bank’s return card on the envelope?” If so, why? 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


ANSWER.—The direction to return should be erased. The Negotiable In- 
struments Law (Sec. 1678, Wisconsin Act) provides that “Where notice of 
dishonor is duly addressed and deposited in the post office, the sender is 
deemed to have given due notice, notwithstanding any miscarriage in the 
mails.” But, obviously, in such case the failure to deliver the notice must be 
occasioned either by the neglect of the indorser to call for his mail, or by the 
fault of the postal service. The holder, therefore, or the notary acting in 
his behalf, must relinquish all control over the paper after it is deposited 
in the post office. The postal regulations fix thirty days as the time for 
which letters must be held at the post office to which they are addressed, unless 
delivered or called for sooner. If, then, the notary requests that the notice 
be returned say, in ten days, this act may be the cause of the non-delivery, 
The rule that all requests to return shall be erased is the one which obtains 
in the service of all legal process by mail, and similar reasons apply where 
the paper served is a notice of dishonor. 





THE SAFETY-VALVE OF BANKING. 


ciation, a member of the executive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and President of the National Bank of North America, 
New York city, made an address before the meeting of Group I of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association, at the Ellicott Club, Buffalo, on 
the evening of December 29. His theme was, “The Safety-Valve of Banking,” 


and he spoke as follows: 


“T deem it a great privilege to be with you this evening, and to renew 
many old friendships, also to have the pleasure of making new acquaintances. 
The hospitable City of Buffalo is endeared to me as being the home of some 
of my warmest friends, and it is also my desire on this visit to say a few 
words on a subject of vital importance, not only to our associate bankers, but 
to the people in generai. This section of the State is looked upon as the land 
of promise for the bank depositor, and it is a mystery to your fellow bankers 
from other sections, and very difficult for them to understand, how it is 
possibble to pay four per cent. on checking accounts, comply with the 
essential provisions of the banking law, make allowances for losses, taxes 
and expenses, and after providing a respectable reserve, have anything left 
for the stockholders, much less making an addition to your surplus. This 
condition of affairs has been brought about by the advent of the modern 
trust company into the banking world. 


A LFRED H. CURTIS, President of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 


RESERVE THE SAFETY-VALVE OF BANKING. 


When the National Banking Act and the laws of some States were en- 
acted many years ago, the framers of these laws very wisely insisted upon 
a cash reserve. This reserve was considered the safety-valve, and to-day you 
hear from all parts of the country that this National bank or that State bank 
is being liquidated to become a trust company and the safety-valve is day by 
day gradually becoming reduced in size. Only a few days ago, I heard a 
prominent official of a large New York Clearing-House bank remark ‘that if he 
thought the present condition of affairs would continue much longer, he 
would convert his bank into a trust company.’ 

I tell you, gentlemen, the present situation is, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable, and is a matter of much concern to those who have studied the sub- 
ject. In New York city, the trust compaines have over a billion of dollars 
on deposit and less than two per cent. cash in their vaults. Now, let the banks 
of our Clearing-House fall two per cent. below their customary twenty-five 
per cent. reserve, and it is heralded all over the country in large type, and 
a financial crash is prophesied. 

I have spent my entire business life in Wall Street and have witnessed 
every panic since the memorable Black Friday, and I know too well how 
easy it is to retire at night, in the calm of a summer evening, and awaken in 
the wildest storm. Sometimes we receive a warning, and then again it may 
come like a bolt out of the clear sky, similar to the crash of May, 1901. 

The last report of the Superintendent of Banking showed that one large 
trust company in New York city had nearly sixty millions of deposits and did 
not have one dollar of cash in its vaults. It is true that this trust company, 
like many others, had a good sized bank account, but the banks cannot 
pay from two and two-thirds per cent. to over three per cent. on these ac- 
counts, and keep this vast sum, amounting to nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars, idle. They must also invest it, and if called upon to-morrow by the 
trust companies to pay, they must meet the demand, or suspend payment. 


Trust CoMPANIES Suovutp Keer Strona RESERVES. 


The City of New York is a central reserve city, and is carrying a large 
portion of the reserves of many out-of-town banks, If, in addition to this. 
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they are compelled in times of stress to also carry the reserves for the trust 
companies, the load may prove too heavy. I do not wish to appear as an 
alarmist, and am not running a discretionary pool like the gentleman from 
Boston, but many competent to speak from their own experiences, like Fes- 
tus J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust Co., of St. Louis, a man emi- 
nent in his profession, has warned his trust company associates that to do 
business without a reserve is dangerous. Skating on thin ice has long been 
known as a dangerous sport. Banking on thin reserves may prove equally 
dangerous. Let me quote a few of Mr. Wade’s remarks: 

‘The trust company should not only keep a reserve, but a strong reserve. 
While it was well enough years ago, when the trust companies simply dis- 
charged the functions of trustee, registrar, executor and administrator, for 
them to keep a nominal amount of cash on hand, with a comparatively small 
amount on deposit with banks, that condition has now ceased to exist, and is 
so recognized to-day. The methods applied to trust companies ten, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, are not applicable to-day, nor are trust companies doing 
business on the lines established ten, fifteen or twenty years ago. If you will 
show me the trust company to-day which keeps a reserve both in cash and in 
bank, in comparison with the successful National banker, I will show you 
the trust company that pays its stockholders not only a handsome return, 
but that is constantly developing its business. The surest way to retard the 
growth of a trust company is to decrease its reserves. The most certain way 
to develop its resources and power, is to increase its reserves.’ 

When an old and tried veteran banker, like William A. Nash, late chair- 
man of the New York Clearing-House, uttered a cry of warning, in no un- 
certain language, that a disastrous state of affairs would certainly ensue if a 
remedy was not applied, we thought some action might be taken, but up to 
this time, not a move has been made. In our own State, the financial papers 
have called attention to it again and again, also the Superintendent of our 
Banking Department. His words should certainly have some weight, for I 
do not think we ever had a more able, more careful or progressive Super- 
intendent than Frederick D. Kilburn. To be sure, he has been deceived, but 
you gentlemen have also been deceived many times by your customers; then 
how much easier must it be for a banker of good reputation, who wishes to 
do wrong, to falsify his hooks and lie about the value of his collateral. We 
should be very proud of our Banking Department; it is a model for other 
States. 

In recent years the honorable and dignified profession of banking has been 
made to appear ridiculous by the advertisements of some trust companies so- 
liciting the deposits of infants, and making the collection of small coins in 
tin boxes. Two of the most prominent offenders in this line have ceased to 
exist, due to their shipbuilding and electric trolley promotions. Other ad- 
vertisements are equally unique; one makes the claim of being a ‘model 
bank,’ while another wonders ‘why anybody should keep money in a com- 
mercial bank, that pays no interest, when this particular trust company will 
pay you three per cent.’ Others will take out-of-town checks, as far as San 
Francisco, give credit at once and make no charge of either exchange or in- 
terest, while the clearing-house bank must make a uniform charge or’ pay 
a $5,000 fine. Moreover, there is no such organization for protective pur- 
poses among trust companies as the associated banks have in the New York 
Clearing-House. Its great value as an institution, and the men of brain who 
have directed its affairs, have saved the finances of our country on more than 
one occasion. 


TRUST COMPANIES WILL Not VOLUNTARILY REDUCE THEIR PROFITS. 


The trust company officers are a-live, able and aggressive body of men, 
gentlemen of the highest character, many of them former bank officials; they 
know their advantage under the present law, and our weakness, and it is use- 
less to expect them to take the initiative in this much-needed reform, for 
why should they be expected to seek a reduction of their profits? Very few 
of the trust companies could pay expenses, much less a dividend, if they de- 
pended entirely on purely trust company business. Many of the new com- 
panies have little, outside of banking business, and they are to all intents 
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and purposes nothing but a commercial bank, except in name. They pre- 
tend not te discount notes, but acknowledge that they do buy paper. All banks 
that are compelled to charge their unpaid notes to profit and loss account, real- 
ize that they have purchased them also. 

Probably few people who deposit money ever read the laws which gov- 
ern the institution. In National and State banks, all depositors are equal; 
in trust companies, the court funds are first preferred, the Savings banks, 
second, and the ordinary, common, every-day mortal, third and last. It 
should be borne in mind that the theory upon which the commercial banking 
system was based contemplates the accommodation, primarily, of the business 
community, which involved on the part of the bank a considerable and in- 
evitable risk. The new theory upon which trust company banking proceeds 
utterly disregards the good old-fashioned conservatism, which was helpful to 
both banker and customer, and undertakes a startling experiment so men 
acing, if not speedily checked, as to threaten the very foundations of ow 
economic and trade system. 


EquaL LAws DEMANDED. 


We do not wish to take any unfair advantage of our friends in the same 
line of business, but we do demand equal laws for banks, called National and 
State banks, and banks called trust companies, and it is high time that our Rip 
Van Winkles awakened, ceased their selfish methods of promoting individual 
success, and try to do something for the general good. 

Never before have we had such a condition of affairs as we have at pres- 
ent; we know that one of the greatest countries in the world is in insurrec- 
tion and on the verge of ruin, money on call as high as 110 per cent., three 
important banks failing in the second city of the country—yet the stock 
market is booming. 

It only emphasizes the wonderful prosperity of the country, and proves 
that the great majority of the people are working and not speculating; bu 
while we are on the top wave of prosperity, let us safeguard the banking in 
terest of our State, lest, before it is too late, we may be overtaken by dis 
aster.” 

When Mr. Curtis concluded his address, J. H. Lascelles, Cashier of the 
Marine National Bank of Buffalo, presented the following resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously: 

“Resolved, That the failure of the trust companies which conduct a bank 
ing business to maintain a proper reserve is a menace to the business com- 
munity, and that we, the officers of the National and State banks of Group |! 
New York State Bankers’ Association, call upon all conservative trusi 
company officials to indorse, and upon our law-makers at Albany to enact, a 
suitable reserve law for all banking institutions receiving deposits subject 
to check.” 

Among those who took part in the discussion were Elliott C. McDougal, 
President of the Bank of Buffalo; Charles Adsit, President of the First 
National of Hornellsville, and E. O. Eldredge, Cashier of the Owego Nationa! 
Bank, Owego. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


RELIMINARY estimates of the Director of the Mint on the production 
of gold and silver in the United States in the calendar year 1905 show 
a gain of approximately $6,000,000 in gold and 1,000,000 ounces of 
silver over the product of 1904. 

The gain in gold is almost entirely represented by the increased output 
of Alaska, the product of which 1s placed at $14,650,100, against $9,160,500 in 
1904. California shows a loss of about $1,500,000, due to severe drought. 
Nevada shows a gain of about $400,000 and Utah as much. Colorado 
gained about $1,000,000. The Klondike continues to fall off and is about 
$2,000,000 below 1904. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


the Speaker of the House of Representatives December 6, contains an 

interesting summary of the operations of the Treasury for the past 

year, and also several recommendations relating to the currency and 
other matters. Below is presented the chief portions of the report dealing 
with loans, currency, coinage, etc. 


Sine se SHAW’S Annual Report on the Finances, transmitted to 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, FiscAL YEAR 1905. 


Receipts. 
The revenues of the Government from all sources (by warrants) for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, were; 


From CUNNNB +s oon vennceserssscessersocres esse a cGIGh TORS 856.91 


From internal revenue 

From revenues of the District of Columbia 

From sales of public lands 

From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, etc 

From reimbursement of loan to Louisiana 
chase Exposition Company 

From fees—consular, letters patent, and lands.... 

From sales of Indian lands, proceeds of Indian 
labor, ete 

From navy pension, navy hospital, 
deposit funds 

From immigrant fund 

From tax on circulation of National banks...... 

From trust funds, Department of State 

From payment of interest by Pacific railways.... 

From miscellaneous 

From customs and navigation fees, fines, penalties, 


Pur- 


clothing, and 


From prize money 

From Soldiers’ Home permanent fund 

From sales of Government property............... 

From judicial fees, fines, penalties, etc........... 

From sale of lands, buildings, ete 

From proceeds of dividends on Panama Railroad 
stock, ete 

From deposits for surveying public lands 

From sales of ordnance material................. 

From contributions for river and harbor improve- 


Uy, is, OE, SU isha val aesd sues ada eres one 

From depredations on public lands.............. 

From license fees, etc., Territory of Alaska 

From Alaska fund, act January 27, 1905 

From Spanish indemnity 

From part payment Central Pacific Railroad in- 
MINING cic 0a 25.2, ols ries See sen a ame 


34,095,740.85 

5,643,257.47 
4,859,249.80 
4,419,593.99 


4,404,942.96 
4,087,561.88 


3,965,087.32 


5,334.08 
4,600.85 
34,501.90 
0,954.67 
0,007.59 
2,985.48 


2,8 
2,0 
2,05 
1,2: 
1,0 


4 
5 
9 
9 
2 
0 
92 


872,539.35 
749,005.20 
743,792.25 
578,266.94 
472,677.23 
458,673.93 


369,945.00 
235,198.25 
219,545.09 


116,000. . 

134,233.8 
80,740. rod 
67,334.26 
= 172.23 
28 500.00 


5,745,385.17 


$544,274,684.85 
UR) I PONE ia oso ins ns eg eee eh ee ewe 152,826,585.10 


PE IIS ss 5 Scteidg lard berne’n Biacarcacs a be $697,101,269.95 
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The expenditures for the same period were: 


Expenditures. 

For the civil establishment, including foreign inter- 

course, public buildings, Panama Canal, collecting 

the revenues, District of Columbia, and other 

miscellaneous expenses $131,887,294.65 
For the military establishment, including rivers and 

harbors, forts, arsenals, seacoast defenses, and ex- 

penses of the war with Spain and in the Philip- 

pines 
For the naval establishment, including construction 

of new vessels, machinery, armament, equipment, 

improvement at navy-yards, and expenses of the 

war with Spain and in the Philippines 117,550,308.18 
For Indian Service 14,236,073.71 
For pensions 141,773,964.57 
For interest on the public debt 
For deficiency in postal revenues 


ret rn NN orn Cb seen eesawebewatenn ee se aes 
Total expenditures 


Showing a deficit of $23,004,228:60 


In addition to the revenues collected during the year and the amounts re 
ceived on the indebtedness of Pacific railroads, the cash in the Treasury was 
increased $1,345 by the issue of four per cent. bonds in liquidation of interest 
accrued on refunding certificates converted during the year. 

The securities redeemed on account of the sinking fund were as follows: 


Fractional currency $2,140.80 
Treasury notes of 1861 100.00 
One-year notes of 1863 145.00 
Seven-thirties of 1864 and 1865 300.00 
Compound-interest notes 330.00 
Old demand notes 565.00 
Refunding certificates 140.00 
Five-twenties of 1862 10,000.00 
Funded loan of 1881, called 200.00 


Funded loan of 1891, called 

Funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 p 

Loan of 1904, called 

Funded loan of 1907, purchased 

National bank notes redeemed in excess of deposits ... 


10,750.00 
1,000.00 
483,000.00 
300.00 
3,299,440.50 


$3,808,411.30 


Compared with the fiscal year 1904, the receipts for 1905 increased $12,886,- 


896.21, as follows: 


There was a decrease of $5,879,447.10 in expenditures, as follows: 


Fiscat YEAR 1906. 


The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year are thus esti- 


mated upon the basis of existing laws: 


From customs $286,000,000.00 
From internal revenue 242,000,000.00 


From miscellaneous sources 


40,000,000.00 


From postal revenues 170,590,515.00 


Total estimated revenues $738,590,515.00 


The expenditures for the same period are estimated as follows: 
For the civil establishment $128,000,000.00 


For the military establishment 


93,000,000.00 


For the naval establishment 118,000,000.00 


For the Indian Service 


13,000,000.00 


For pensions 143,000,000.00 


For public works 
For interest on the public debt 


57,000,000.00 
24,000,000.00 


For Postal Service - 170,590,515.00 


Total estimated expenditures $746,590,515.00 


Or a deficit of 


$8,000,000.00 
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The ordinary revenues for 1905, as compared with 1904, show an increase 
of $3,642,935.45, while the expenditures were less by $15,123,407.86. The net 
results for the fiscal year was an excess of expenditures over revenues of 
$23,004,228.60. 

For the past two years the expenditures of the Government have been in 
excess of the revenues to the aggregate amount of more than $64,000,000. 
This, however, included the extraordinary expenditures in 1904 of $50,000,000 
on account of the Panama Canal. 

During the fiscal year 1905 there was an addition of $900 to the interest- 
hearing debt, while there were reductions of $600,675 in the items on which 
interest had ceased since maturity, and $3,202,146.30 in the debt bearing no 
interest. The net reduction was $3,901,921.30. 

The available cash balance in the general fund June 30, 1905, was 
$145,477,491.89, a reduction for the vear of $26,574,076.13. 

The revenues for the first quarter of 1906 were $147,014,725.10 and the 
expenditures $156,588,966.66, an excess of expenditures over receipts of 
$9,574,241.56. In the first quarter of 1905 expenditures were $17,856,615 in 
excess of receipts. 

United States notes to the amount of $11,517,579 and Treasury notes for 
$340,675 were redeemed in gold from the reserve fund during the last fiscal 
year. The redeemed notes were immediately exchanged for gold, and the 
reserve was thus kept intact. 

The trust funds at the close of the fiscal year 1905 amounted to $992,- 
167,969, a net increase for the year of $14,723,400. 

The total amount of United States paper currency issued during the last 
fiscal year was $637,750,000, and the redemptions were $623,026,600. 

Gold certificates increased $23,499,400, while silver certificates were re- 
duced $5,211,C00 and Treasury notes $3,565,000. The annual cost of mainte- 
nance of the paper currency issued by the Government averages about two- 
tenths of one per cent. of the amount outstanding. 

National-bank notes to the amount of $308,298,760 were presented for re- 
demption during the year. This was 65.84 per cent. of the average amount 
of notes outstanding. The expenses incurred were $247,973.26, which have 
been assessed upon the banks at the rate of $0.80 993-1000 per $1,000 of their 
notes redeemed. 

The deposits in National banks to the credit of the general fund at the 
beginning of the year were $102,290,863.64, but the excess of expenditures 
over revenues in the early part of the year soon made it apparent that the 
cash in the Treasury vaults would be reduced below the limit required by 
prudence. Calls were therefore issued withdrawing from the depository banks 
a part of the public moneys held by them, and the balance therein to the 
credit of the general fund at the close of the fiscal year 1905 was $65,084.- 
246.87. This withdrawal of public funds from the banks was accomplished 
without disturbance to business. 

The withdrawal of public moneys from depository banks released a 
considerable amount of Government bonds, which the banks have used largely 
as a basis for increasing their circulation. The bonds pledged to secure 
bank circulation have increased $52,050,250 during the year, while those 
pledged to secure public deposits have decreased $39,578,600. 

During the year $68,739,793 was added to the money in circulation. The 
per capita circulation advanced from $30.77 July 1, 1904, to $31.38 November 1, 
1904; then declined to $30.86 April 1, 1905, and at the close of the year, 
June 30, 1905, stood at $31.08. By Octob+r 1, 1905, the total money in cir- 
culation had advanced to $2,624,230,391, a per capita circulation of $31.39, 
42.8 ner cent. of which was gold. 

To maintain the present per capita circulation the increase in population 
of the country makes it necessary to add about $50,000,000 to the monetary 
stock each vear. 

The gold in the Treasury, including the reserve and trust funds, October 9, 
1905, amounted to $739,898,600.36, a sum never equaled in our annals; nor 
has any other government ever held so much of,the precious metal. 

The demand for small denominations of currency has been continuous 
throurhont the vear. The volume of United States paper currency of the 
denominations of $10 and under has increased $167,186,321 since March 1, 
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1900, but only $14,629,320 of this increase took place during the last fiscal 
year. Bills of the denomination of $20 and over have been redeemed and 
reissued in the smaller denominations in an effort to respond to the demands 
for small notes. Tne limit has practically been reached in making changes 
in the denominations outstanding through the process of redemption and 
reissue. In future the redemption of outstanding large United States notes 
and silver certificates will be too slow to meet the call for small bills. 

During the past year the usual facilities have been extended to aid in the 
movement of the crops. The deposits for transfer in the New York and 
Chicago sub-Treasuries were $30,093,034, for which payments by telegraph 
were made at other points in ‘the denominations required to meet the de- 
mands of the locality in which the funds were to be used. Heretofore the 
Treasury has been able to keep up this exchange by vigilance and fore 
thought in the preparation of currency for the anticipated needs. If these 
accommodations are to be continued, some action must soon be taken by 
Congress to enlarge the volume of small notes. 

The moneys received in the redemption and exchange account during th 
fiscal year 1905 amounted to $1,150,625,763, and were equal to forty-four pe: 
cent. of the money in circulation at the close of the year. 

The silver dollars in circulation June 30, 1898, were $58,482,966. Th 
amount of this coin distributed at Government expense for transportatio1 
from July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1905, was $275.536,512, but the amount in 
circulation on the latter date was only $73,584,336. 

Subsidiary silver coin to the amount of $27,606,185 was distributed to 
depositors during the last fiscal year. The average rate for transportation 
on shipments of silver coin during the year was $1.90 per $1,000. 


MINT SERVICE—DOMESTIC COINAGE. 


The domestic coinage of the mints during the fiscal year amounted to 
152,422,302 pieces, of the value of $91,172,729.83. Of this, $79,983,691.50 was 
gold coin. The coinage of the standard silver dollars was $310; of subsidiary 
silver, $9,123,660.60, and of minor coin, $2,065,067.73. The silver dollars 
were coined from bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. Of the 
subsidiary silver, $7,752,131.75 was likewise coined from this bullion. 


SILver Corn. 


The stock of bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, became 
wholly exhausted during the past year. The coinage of silver dollars is 
necessarily discontinued, and no subsidiary silver coins are being made ex- 
cept by the recoinage of the abraded and uncurrent coins of the same 
denominations as they accumulate in the Treasury. It probably will be 
necessary during the coming year to draw on some other supply of silver 
to meet the constant demand for these coins, and I recommend that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to cause the recoinage of abraded 
and uncurrent silver deUars, in amounts not exceeding $5,000,000 per vear, 
into the several denominations of subsidiary coins as they are required. 
These abraded dollars, unfit for circulation, are accumulating, and some 
provision for their recoinage should be made. They can not be recoined into 
dollars without a loss which the Secretary of the Treasury is not authorized 
to incur. As the subsidiary coins are of lighter proportionate weight than 
the dollar pieces, the latter may be converted into them without loss to the 
Treasury or to the circulation. In view of the enormous additions now 
being made to the country’s monetary stock by the coinage of gold, the ob- 
jection sometimes suggested that the stock of full legal-tender money would 
be reduced by such conversion seems unimportant. 

I would invite your attertion, also, to a feature of the law governing the 
issue of subsidiary coins which should be changed. Section 3527. Revised 
Statutes, provides that “silver coins other than the trade-dollar shall be paid 
out at the several mints, and at the assay office in New York city. in exchange 
for gold coins at par. in sums not less than one hundred dollars.” Under this 
mandatory statute the mints are called upon to supply new coin, although 
there may be an abundance of coin in good condition for use in all the offices 
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of the Treasury. The purpose of the applicants is to obtain coin which has 
never been in circulation. Instances have been noted of banks and depart- 
ment stores which made a sp2cialty, for advertising purposes, of paying out 
only new coin. The manufacture and issue of new coin by the mints, when 
he Treasury already holds a stock ample to supply all needs, involves use- 
less expense; it causes a redundancy in the circulation and forces an equal 
quantity into the Treasury for redemption. It is evident that the system is 
wrong, for if the practice of obtaining new coin at the mints continues to 
grow the Treasury will be unable to put out any coin that has been in circu- 
lation. The issue and redemption of these coins should be through the 
Treasury and sub-Treasuries only. I recommend the repeal of the provision 
quoted, which requires issue by the mints and assay office. 


MINOR COINAGE. 


Section 3528, Revised Statutes, provides a minor coinage metal fund not 
exceeding $50,000, which the Secretary of the Treasury may place at the dis- 
posal of the superintendent of the mint at Philadelphia for the purchase of 
metal for the one and five cent coins. The total value of metal in the mint 
for this purpose, including that in all stages of coinage, can not therefore ex- 
ceed $50,000. When this fund was created by the act of February 28, 1873, the 
amount was ample (the total minor coinage for that year was $494,050), but 
last year the minor coinage amounted to $2,065,067.73, and in the month of 
October alone to $285,350. The fund is inadequate to handle this volume of 
business, and inconvenience is experienced in consequence. There is no good 
reason why the making of minor coins should be restricted to the mint at 
Philadelphia. The Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized to use 
any of the mints for this coinage and to increase the minor coinage metal 
fund to a maximum of $250,000. 


GoLD BULLION IN THE REDEMPTION FUND. 


In my report of 1904 attention was called to the fact that the provision 
of the monetary act of March 14, 1900, requiring that whenever the gold coin 
in the redemption fund shall fall and remain below $100,000,000 the issue 
of gold certificates shall cease, virtually restricts the amount of bullion in 
the redemption fund to $50,000,000. No good purpose is served by arbitrarily 
fixing the proportions of coin and bullion in this fund, and it was probably un- 
intentional. The law in its first section directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain a reserve fund of $150,000,000 “in gold coin and bullion,” ap- 
parently leaving the relative proportions to the discretion of the Secretary. 
In another section, the purpose of which was to prevent the depletion of 
the fund below $100,000,000, the provision referred to is made. The security 
and effectiveness of the fund would not be diminished if this section was 
made to read that “whenever and so long as the gold coin and bullion held 
in the reserve fund in the Treasury for the redemption of United States notes 
and Treasury notes shall fal! and remain below one hundred million dollars,” 
etc. There is practical convenience and advantage in having a considerable 
share of the gold in the reserve fund in the form of bullion. No important 
demand upon the Treasury for gold ever occurs except for export, and for that 
purpese bullion is always preferred by the shipper and is the most desirable 
form of payment for the Government, as it saves the cost of coinage. The 
law as it stands has the practical effect of limiting the Treasury holdings of 
bullion and of causing an unnecessary amount of coinage. I recommend the 
amendment of section 6 of the act of March 14, 1900, to read as above. 


PRODUCTION AND DEPOSITS OF GOLD. 


The production of gold in the United States for the calendar year 1904 is 
estimated at $80,464,700, and the industrial consumption at $28,655,963, of 
which $22,930,036 was of new material. The original deposits of gold at the 
several mints and assay offices aggregated $143,378,969.86. 


LOANS AND CURRENCY. 


_ The outstanding principal of the public debt June 30, 1905, was $895,- 
158,340, an increase of $900 in the fiscal year, due to the issue of four per cent. 
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bonds of the funded loan of 1907 in settlement of accrued interest on four 
per cent. refunding certificates surrendered during the year, in accordanc 
with the act of February 26, 1879. 

On October second the refunding of three per cent. bonds of the loan of 
1908-1918 and four per cent. bonds of the funded loan of 1907 into two pe. 
cent. consols of 1930 was resumed in pursuance of the circular published Sep 
tember 28, 1905, the outstanding bonds to be received at a valuation equal to 
their present worth to realize an income of two and one-half per cent. pei 
annum, and the two per cent. consols to be issued at a premium of one pe: 
cent. These terms differ from those of the refunding under the circular o 
September 23, 1903, only in the premium charged for the new bonds, whic! 
is one per cent. less than in 1903. 

Up to and including November 15 there were refunded $10,488,300 three 
per cent. bonds and $33,422,950 four per cent. bonds, for which the Depart 
ment has issued $43,911,250 two per cent. consols of 1930. 

The interest-bearing debt of the United States outstanding November 
1905, was $895,158,940. Of this amount, bonds of the face value of $549,599,59 
were held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust for National banks as 
security for circulating notes and deposits, leaving $345,559,350 in the hand 
of other investors. 


REVENUES. 


It is impossible to adjust revenue laws with mathematical accuracy. T! 
amount that given schedules of customs duties and internal-revenue laws wil! 
yield is always uncertain. Conditions which can not be anticipated ar 
always refiected in revenues. A very small cloud in the financial sky wil! 
cause a marked fluctuation in customs receipts. Thus far in the current fisca 
year receipts from customs have been fourteen per cent. higher and interna 
revenue receipts five per cent. higher than during the same period of the 
preceding year. Should these percentages of increase continue throughout the 
year, public revenues from these sources will be increased $48,000,000. Bi 
cause of these uncertainties Treasury estimates have been based upon 
probable net increase in all classes of revenues of $24,000,000. Should an 
thing arise or anything be done to disturb industrial conditions, however, 1 
ceipts are as likely to fall below those of a year ago as to continue at thi 
present rate of increase. 

ixpenditures also fluctuate. Appropriations for public buildings, river an 
harbor improvements, and for the construction of naval vessels are available 
until expended, but it is impossible to anticipate with what rapidity the a 
thorized work will progress. Then, in addition, appropriations are made 4 
long time in advance, while receipts are current. It follows, therefore, th 
revenues and expenditures are never equal. Each fiscal year of our history 
has shown either a deficit or a surplus, and each has received equal criticism, 
and from the same sources. 

The difference between actual receipts and actual expenditures during |! 
last fiscal year was smaller than in any year since 1897, and smaller than 
any year save seven since 1860. On sixteen occasions since 1860 the diff 
ence between receipts and expenditures exceeded $100,000,000; on nine occa. 
sions the difference, though less than $100,000,000, exceeded $50,000,000, and 
on twelve occasions the difference, though less than $50,000,000, was greate! 
than in the last fiscal year. In the entire forty-five years, on seven occasions 
only has the difference between actual receipts and actual expenditures been 
less than during the fiscal year of 1905. It will be wise, therefore, to keep 
extraordinary appropriations as low as possible, or it may be found necessary 
to provide more revenues, Fortunately, the Treasury holds a surplus of $8°.- 
000,000 above a reasonable working balance, available if unexpected conditions 
should arise. This surplus, in my judgment, should not be encroached upon 
deliberately, for it will be found very convenient to offset the results of }0- 
litical or economic disturbances certain to arise in the near or remote future 


CURRENCY. 


The necessity for an elastic currency has received fresh emphasis in the 
last few months. Millions were loaned, approximately at one per cent. in 
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midsummer, and call money reached twenty-five per cent. in November. The 
exceedingly low rate was about as dangerous as the high rate, for the latter 
was the logical result of the former. Such extremes can and should be 
rendered impossible. 

As a means to this end, I suggest the advisability of permitting National 
banks to issue a volume of additional Government guaranteed currency, equal 
in amount to fifty per cent. of the bond-secured currency maintained by them, 
but subject to a tax of five or six per cent. until redeemed by the deposit 
of a like amount in the Treasury. By eliminating the words “secured by 
United States bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United States” from 
National bank notes now authorized, the additional currency would be identi- 
cal in form with that based upon a deposit of bonds, and its presence would 
not alarm, for it would not be known. No new and distinct or unguaranteed 
form of money should be injected into our system. The tax would be ample, 
and more than ample, to cover the risk to the Government in guaranteeing re- 
demption, Manifestly, this additional currency would not spring into being 
until interest rates exceeded six per cent., and it would as promptly retire 
when rates became normal. Under these or any similar provisions ten per 
cent. money would be well-nigh impossible, and the Treasury Department 
would be saved a most embarrassing responsibility, This may not be the 
only means of adding an element of elasticity to our currency system, the 
need of which is universally recognized. I suggest it as the plan which to my 
mind seems most feasible, and one fraught with no danger. 


Trust COMPANIES. 


In my report of one year ago I called attention to the large increase in 
the number of trust companies and the extraordinary growth of deposits 
therein. Few States require trust companies to carry any reserve whatever. 
Some of these institutions carry none, and few of them carry much. They 
are permitted by law to engage in well-nigh every kind of legitimate business 
appropriate to private citizens or corporations. Many of them are convenient 
adjuncts of National banks, and some, I fear, are occasionally used as a means 
to encroach upon the reserve contemplated by statute. I repeat some observa- 
tions I made on the subject one year ago: 


It is manifest that these institutions in our great cities, helpful as they have 
been to American development and commerce, unless conservatively managed, 
may become an element of danger to our financial system. They are already 
national in character, and several of them are of international influence. I 
suggest the propriety, therefore, of a law giving trust companies of large 
capitalization in large cities the privilege of incorporating under Federal law, 
with corresponding supervision. If such right were extended, the more con- 
servative would probably avail themselves thereof, and this would compel 
others to cultivate conservatism. It would not be necessary to extend to them 
the distinctive prerogatives of National banks beyond the capacity of being 
designated financial agents of the Government, thereby justifying Federal 
jurisdiction; nor should they be brought into competition with commercial 
banks, but they should be required to keep an appropriate, though relatively 
small, reserve within their own vaults, lest in times of financial distress their 
large deposits with National banks increase, rather than diminish, the evils 
of financial panics. These great concerns, if properly and conservatively con- 
ducted, may prove of great and even unforeseen advantage to public as well as 
to grog interests; and the best time to safeguard the country is when skies 
are clear. 


PANAMA BONDS. 


By act of Congress approved June 28, 1902, an issue of bonds was author- 
ized in aid of the Isthmian canal, now in process of construction. The act 
provides that the bonds shall bear interest at two per cent., and shall not be 
sold below par. In former reports I have called attention to the fact that 
these bonds, if now issued, would not be available as security for National 
bank circulation at a less rate of taxation than one per cent. per annum, and, 
therefore, would not be worth par. I believe a general statute should be 
enacted making all future issues of Government bonds available for National 
bank circulation subject to a tax of but one-half of one per cent, as in the 
case of the consols authorized by act of March 14, 1900. 
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SUBSIDIARY COINAGE. 


In several previous reports attention has been called to the necessity for 
additional subsidiary coinage. The time has arrived when it must be de- 
termined whether the Government will again become a purchaser of silver or 
will use for this purpose, as the demands of ctk> country require, the five 
hundred carloads of silver dollars now in the viuits of the Treasury, the 
metallic value of which is approximately fifty per ceut. of their circulating 
value. Since their recoinage into smaller denominations will in nowise con- 
tract the volume of currency, every principle of prudence points to their grad- 
ual use rather than to the purchase of more silver. In any event, I think the 
abraded and uncurrent silver dollars, which can not be recoined into dollars 
without loss, should be converted into subsidiary coinage at not to exceed 
$5,000,000 per annum. 


CLEAN MONEY. 


For the purpose of providing the people of localities distant from sub- 
Treasuries with cleaner currency, I recommend such legislation as will place 
upon the Government the cost of transportation to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion of worn and mutilated United States notes and certificates below the de- 
nomination of $10. The cost of transportation of worn National bank notes to 
the Treasury for redemption is now a charge upon the bank of issue and not 
upon the sender. It is but reasonable that the Government, which issues the 
major portion of our paper money, shouid likewise bear the burden of its 
return when no longer fit for current use. 


A DEPARTMENT SAVINGS BANK. 


There are in the District of Columbia, approximately, 17,000 clerks and 
other permanently employed officials, receiving a salary of $900 or more per 
annum. Many of these are well advanced in years, several nearly ninety, 
quite a number past eighty, and hundreds past seventy. Some of these would 
have been separated from the Service ere this but for the element of sympathy 
which cannot be eliminated in concrete cases where separation means casting 
the unfortunate upon the charity of friends, and especially if there be no 
friends. It is impossible to observe the faithful service of this great army of 
associates for any considerable period without becoming intensely interested 
in their welfare. 

The atmosphere of the departments is not favorable to the accumulation of 
savings. The average clerk lives to the limit of his income, and many are in 
debt. There is probably no city in the world where the rate of compensation 
for ordinary services is as high as in Washington, and there is certainly no 
city of its size in this country where savings banks deposits are as small. 
Six Savings banks in the city of Washington report deposits aggregating but 
little over $3,000,000, while Detroit, Mich., about the same size as Washing- 
ton, has one savings bank with deposits of $7,500,000; Minneapolis, Minn., 
slightly smaller than Washington, has a single Savings bank with $12,000,000 
on deposit, and Cleveland, Ohio, slightly larger than Washington, has one 
Savings institution where 70,000 depositors have $46,000,000 on deposit. 

I believe it incumbent upon the Government to do everything reasonably 
within its power to inculcate within the departments principles of economy 
such as Benjamin Franklin taught, the application of which will, in every 
case, barring sickness and misfortune, insure competency. 

There are in the Treasury building 359 clerks who have served over thirty 
years. One hundred dollars saved each year and kept at interest at four per 
cent. would have yielded nearly $6,000, which is a competency in many por- 
tions of the United States and actual wealth in some. 

For the purpose of encouraging those in departmental service to save 
something from their salaries (which average, in my judgment, fully twenty- 
five per cent. higher, all things considered, than is paid for like services 
elsewhere), I think it would be wise to charter a Savings bank upon the 
mutual plan prevalent in some of the States. ’ 

If this should be deemed expedient, I suggest that the board of directors in- 
clude an assistant secretary from each department, to be named by the head 
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of the department. The executive committee should be chosen from among the 
best business men of the city, whose known interest in others will prompt 
them to render thoughtful, efficient, and unselfish service free of charge. The 
institution could be placed under the supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency without additional expense. The only persons, therefore, to draw 
salaries would be a treasurer and the few necessary clerks. Having no capi- 
tal on which to pay dividends, and with expenses reduced to the minimum, 
such an institution ought to yield the depositors appreximately four per 
cent. To insure its management solely in the interest of Government clerks 
and employees, deposits should not be accepted from others. 

The institution, I think, should be called the Department Savings Bank, 
and if properly managed, and if due encouragement and advice be extended 
throughout the departments, I see in it great possibilities. About all that the 
departments now teach is punctuality and faithfulness in the discharge of the 
particular duties brought to each desk. There is no reason why they should 
not teach self-reliance and independence. Nothing will put spirit into a 
clerk quicker than the dawn of consciousness that there is within his reach a 
competency, and a competency is within the reach of every clerk in the de- 
partments who will practice even a few of the rigid economies which have 
laid the foundation of nearly every American fortune. 

This must not be understood as a recommendation that the Government 
embark in the banking business. I favor no such policy, and I very much 
doubt the wisdom of withholding a portion of accrued compensation to pro- 
vide an annuity, or a gross sum ito he paid when existing relations terminate. 
Such a course inculeates dependence and careless extravagance. Nothing 
would so surely sap the self-reliant independence of a clerk as to regard the 
Government as his voluntary and benevolent guardian. The Government can 
well afford to surround its servants with a wholesome instructive atmosphere 
and to afford every encouraging opportunity, but in the last analysis the in- 
dividual must be taught self-reliance. 

LESLIE M. Siaw, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To the SPEAKER OF THE HowUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


A DEMAND FOR MORE SMALL BILLS. 


demands made upon the banks for notes of small denominations. 
The difficulty of meeting this demand, and a proposed remedy, are 
given in the following letter: 


A N evidence of the business prosperity of the country is afforded by the 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: The National banks throughout the country are having endless 
trouble to satisfactorily supply their customers with paper money of the de- 
nominations of one and two dollar bills, and the laws are such, restricting 
their issue, that the Treasury Department cannot overcome the difficulty 
unless a change in the law is made. Various propositions have been sug- 
gested to remedy the trouble, but nothing practical has resulted. About a 
year ago, Treasurer Roberts made a suggestion in his annual report some- 
what as outlined in the following proposed bill, but even that got no further 
than a suggestion from his pen. 

The demand for the small denominations is increasing each year, as the 
volume of business throughout the country grows, and bankers are feeling 
the pressure upon them. The trouble is not confined to any section of the 
country. From my correspondence upon this subject with bankers, I find a 
remedy is wanted as much in New Orleans as in Chicago, and as badly in 
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Boston, New York and Cincinnati as anywhere else, and in the rural districts 
also. 

I feel that some remedy should be given, and with this in view, I have 
prepared the accompanying proposed bill, which, if nothing better can be 
suggested, will be presented to Congress and urged by Senator Daniel this 
coming winter. 

I feel it would be well for you to give some publicity to it, as it is a ques- 
tion of much interest to the bankers, and if it is thought that this bill wiil 
meet all requirements, they can urge its passage through their Senators and 
Representatives. 

In explanation of the proposed bill, it will be observed by reference to 
the National Bank Act, Sec. 5172, that the “denominations prescribed by 
law,” are set forth in the following language. After reference to the manner 
of engraving plates, and dies for National bank notes, the act recites: “and 
shall have printed therefrom, and numbered, such quantity of circulating 
notes, in blank, of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $1,000, as 
may be required,” ete. 

There will be, by the adoption of this bill, no restriction to a bank taking 
out all of its circulation in $5 bills, if it so desires, and it seems to be the 
accepted theory in the Treasury Department, that the inevitable result of 
increasing the circulation of $5 bank notes, and printing $5 gold certificates, 
will be the greater flow into the Treasury and sub-Treasury of silver certifi- 
cates for redemption, the only notes, under the law, in lieu of which one and 
two dollar bills may be issued. 

I would like for you to give this subject some consideration, and if you 
think well of it, to make some mention of its provision, if nothing more, in 
your journal. Ropert N. HARPER, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 16, 1905. President American National Bank. 


A BILL To BE PRESENTED TO CONGRESS TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF ONE AND 
Two DoLLAR BILLS IN CIRCULATION, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: That Sec. 6, of the Act of March 
14, 1900, reading as follows: “That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereb) 
authorized and directed to receive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer 
or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States in sums of not less than 
twenty dollars, and to issue gold certificates therefor in denominations of not 
less than twenty dollars,” be so amended to read as follows: The Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to receive deposits of gold 
coin with the Treasurer or any Assistant Treasurer of the United States in 
sums of not less than five dollars, and to issue gold certificates therefor ip 
denominations of not less than five dollars. 

And be it further enacted: That Sec. 12, of the Act of March 14, 1900, 
which provides: “That the circulating notes furnished a National banking 
association under the provision of this act shall be of the denominations 
prescribed by law, except that no National banking association shall be en- 
titled to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency, or to issue, or to 
reissue, or place in circulation, more than one-third in amount of its circu- 
lating notes of the denominations of five dollars; be amended by striking 
out all that part of the section after the words “prescribed by law,” beginning 
with the word “except” and ending with, and including in the elimination, the 
words ‘denominations of five dollars.” 


























































SOME PHASES OF THE COUNTRY CHECK 
QUESTION.* 


NE of the very important questions which the American banker has 
not yet solved, one which he is daily struggling with in his own 
way, but which must be answere: for all, is the handling of the ex- 
change of this great country wi'h the greatest facility and at the 

“st expense. Certainly, outside of New England, or more correctly speak 
ing, that section covered vy the Boston Country Clearing-House, We are 
paying the maximum cost both in the matter of time and of exchange. The 
burden has from the beginning fallen almost entirely on the reserve and 
the central reserve city banker. I say almost entirely, for in a few instances 
the country banker allows his reserve furds to rest without interest with the 
city agent, thus allowing the full income on the available balances to cover 
the items of cost and services. In still other instances, a deduction from 
interest allowances for average outstanding time is permitted to partially 
cover this cost, but on the whole the exchange balance is found on the debit 
ledger of the city bank, and in increasingly large figures. 


MEANING OF THE TERM “ EXCHANGE.” 


Let us inquire as to the meaning of the term exchange. Commonly the 
act of giving one thing for another which is regarded as equivalent, is ex- 
change. In foreign transactions, that is, between one country and another, 
presuming that all countries have the same currency and that the sum of the 
debts due from one country to another are equal, the transactions are liqui- 
dated without the passage of any money. This also is exchange, and what is 
commonly termed par exchange, but if there is a greater sum due from 
one country than is due it from another, the debts cannot be simply written 
off, but the balance, after one has been applied as far as it will go toward 
covering the other, must be transmitted in the precious metals. Then the 
bills of the creditor country become at a premium, and this is the sum which 
is sufficient to cover freight and insurance of the metal with a profit suffi- 
cient to compensate the banker for trouble and the temporary occupation of 
his capital. To reverse this proposition would be to put exchange at a dis- 
count; or, in other words, in the creditor country the debtor country’s bills 
would be at a discount. This, then, is the basis for establishing international 
exchange rates, unless some extraordinary condition develops, such as the 
anticipated difficulty in procuring the metal for shipment. The premium, 
however, could not exceed the cost and risk of remittance in gold, together 
with a trifling profit, because if it did the debtor would send the gold itself 
in preference to buying a bill. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING EXCHANGE. 


Now, let us inquire how far these principles govern the exchange trans 
actions in this country. 

With the passing of the unfortunate State bank currency came the estab- 
lishment of banks under Federal control, and through that agency the use 
of the check and the draft became prevalent. Under the provisions of the 
National Bank Act banks of the National association in certain cities were 
appointed reserve agents. In selecting the reserve city in which he pur- 
posed to carry the reserve funds of his bank the country banker naturally 
selected the one to which his section was tributary. Thus the banks of New 


* An address, delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter American Institute 
ee Clerks, by Wilson T. Berger, of the Merchants’ National Bank, Phila- 
lelphia. 
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England, with tew exceptions, selected Boston and New York their reserve 
cities. ‘hose in the Miudie Staves seiecled New York and Philadelphia as 
their convenience suited. ‘the South Atiantic States seiected Baltimore and 
New Orleans. The Middle West was divided between Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Chicago. All Micnigan went Detroit way, and so on covering all the 
States; but few indeed were the banks tnat did not have at least one New 
York city correspondent. Besides the reserve city banks each bank corre- 
sponded with trom tnree to a dozen banks in neighboring counties, among 
Which the checks of each circulated freely and seitlements were made 
weekly or semi-montnly, as the case required. lrequently these balances 
wee written oi without the necessity of disturbing the reserve balances, so 
that the expense of labor only entered into the cost of collecting the local 
check. At tnat period the check seldom got out of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, for when the merchant or manufacturer purposed paying a bill in the 
commercial center of his State, or in some foreign State, he would invariably 
purchase a bank draft. The rate of exchange in these instances was, as a 
rule, arbitrary, depending more upon the value of the purchaser as a patron 
of the bank along some other line than on the elements entering into the 
above-referred-to basis of rates. But as the banks grew in numbers and the 
use of checks in payment of foreign bills became more general, the banke, 
found he could charge the collecting bank a maximum rate with less com- 
punction than he could charge his depositor a minimum rate, and so he 
encouraged the use of the check. It then became more advantageous to dis- 
continue the reciprocal arrangements between the local banks, so that all 
checks would come through the reserve city banks for collection and remit- 
tance, less, of course, a certain rate of exchange. As before mentioned, 
nearly every country bank carried at least one New York city account, and 
to that bank was sent practically all the foreign checks received, so that the 
several New York city banks became a national clearing-house. The burden 
was tremendous and resulted in the well-known action of the associated 
banks fixing certain rates for certain zones. But that did not solve the 
problem, and certainly no one expected that it would. What happened, 
however, was to transfer the burden to other reserve cities. This business 
has not come to the reserve city banker without solicitation; on the con- 
trary, it has been most studied and competition among banks in the same 
city has been of the keenest sort. As a result of this competition some of 
the most flagrant abuses have been created. It is ridiculous for a country 
bank with a reserve balance, we will say of $25,000, to divide it among six 
or eight correspondents, ostensibly for the purpose of a greater measure of 
safety, but really for the purpose of corrailing all or nearly all of the ex- 
change drawn on his bank. Yet this in many instances is a fair average of 
the number of reserve accounts carried in proportion to reserve balances. 
One and sometimes two of the six or eight banks are selected (because of 
special facilities for handling the business) to collect all the country cash 
and collection items whick the bank will have in the course of things to 
collect, and on the collecting banks falls the burden of the country check. 
The collecting banks naturally and deservedly expect a balance, the income 
of which is sufficient to cover the expense of collecting these checks along 
with a reasonable profit; but he is left to do it with 1 many times divided 
balance, and therefore with resulting losses. And in seven cases out of ten 
the collecting bank is obliged to pay the same rate of exchange to the re- 
ferred-to patron as his neighbor who enjoys a dormant balance. When 
attention is called to the unprofitable side of an account the country banker 
will invariably express surprise that his particular checks are expensive to 
collect, while he at the same time is charging a fixed rate of exchange on 
all items sent him for collection. This practice of the divided reserve 
account is prevalent only in a town where there are two or more banks, be- 
cause the one-bank-town banker will surely get all checks drawn on his bank 
and of course on his own terms. 

Recently on the occasion of a personal call soliciting the account of a 
newly-organized bank in this State, I was told by the prospective Cashier 
that he would not connect with a reserve city bank having a large country 
business, because he wanted to favor his collecting bank with a par collec- 
tion and by connectfng with one doing a large collecting business he would 
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be taking checks at par on which, if he had no reciprocal connection with 
the bank, he would be able to charge a certain rate of exchange. He, there- 
fore, purposed to open an accourt with a reserve city bank with few, if any, 
country connections, and how they collected his items, he cared not. 


SomeE Evits oF DIVIDED RESERVES. 


The dividing of the reserve balances among several reserve cities has 
made possible the practice of kiting on a much larger scale than formerly. 
Usually, this is the last resort of the under-capitalized merchant or manu- 
facturer, but it has developed that two or more banks in different com- 
munities have operated together along these lines to create exchange on 
which they were charging their usual rate. This is one of the most repre- 
hensible practices I know, and that a banking system is extant which 
permits that sort of business is extremely unfortunate. Another very com- 
mon abuse is the practice of issuing Cashier’s checks to pay bills in a 
foreign State. Recently one came to my notice which was drawn in a little 
town up the State and.made payable to a Kansas City, Missouri, firm. The 
issuing bank enjoyed the use of the funds representing the amount of this 
check for a much longer period than it would if a draft had been drawn on 
a reserve city, besides by this method the drawer was able to charge a 
certain rate of exchange when the item was presented for payment, which 
doubtless was the real motive. The practice of drawing on one reserve city 
through another reserve city on account of transfer of funds has grown out 
of the present system. I refer to the banker, we will say, in South Caro- 
lina, who having an account in each of the reserve cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, desires to transfer his Cincinnati funds to 
Philadelphia, and does so by drawing a draft on Cincinnati and sending it to 
Philadelphia. By this process his funds are drawing interest in both cities, 
while the draft is in transit between Philadelphia and Cincinnati. He would 
not think of transferring the same balances from Cincinnati to New York 
in that way, for if he did he would be obliged to pay New York a fixed rate 
of exchange and suffer a deduction of at least four days from his interest- 
bearing balances. Instead, he requests the Cincinnati bank to make the 
transfer to New York for his credit and advice; which is straight business. 
We ask ourselves why we cannot here in Philadelphia conduct our collection 
business in a similar businesslike way. The answer is this: some one or 
another of the Philadelphia banks are daily being told what they were 
similarly told the day before to the effect that their neighbors or their com- 
petitors in other cities allow interest on day of receipt and say nothing of 
the character of the items. So it becomes a question of putting up with 
these abuses or seeing your account go to one of your competitors. 


PRESENT RATES ARBITRARY. 


We find, then, that the rate of exchange governing settlements between 
the country banks and the reserve city banks are with few exceptions purely 
arbitrary, depending entirely upon the country banker’s sense of fairness. 

Few indeed are the instances where the rate of exchange is governed by 
the cost of transferring currency, because the use of the check has become 
so general that more than ninety per cent. of all trade balances are 
liquidated through that medium, and the country banker is able to write all 
of his debts by the use of foreign bills which he receives, unless, of course, 
local conditions are greatly affected by the disbursement of large sums of 
money in payroll accounts, as is the case, we will say for instance, with the 
City of Altoona. There the Pennsylvania Railroad is practically the sole 
resource of the working people, and wages are paid for in cash, which drifts 
into the banks and must te shipped in order to cover the foreign bills of 
the merchants and dealers. So it is that the country banker likes the 
present check system, because it delays the date of payment and is moreover 
one of his considerable sources of income. It has been my privilege to 
meet a great many country bankers in their own bank home, and I have met 
with but one who really “cussed” the country check, and that because his 
wo more energetic neighbors succeeded in securing about all the checks 
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drawn on his bank, which he was obliged to pay at par. The problem is 
truly with the reserve and central reserve cities, one each of which has in a 
way solved it for themselves. ; 


OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW YorRK PLAN. 


The action of the associated banks of New York has not met with the 
approval of the bankers throughout the country for several reasons. One 
reason particularly which appeals to us here in Philadelphia is that it makes 
no discrimination between the bank carrying the profitable balance and the 
one carrying the unprofitable balance; that however large the balance of the 
country bank the rule applies just the same. These charges, too, are not 
always used to pay for direct service but are turned to profit account and 
the checks sent on the long circuit for collection. Moreover, and this is the 
real objection, if all reserve and central reserve cities adopted a similar 
plan the burden would fall back upon the people, I mean the masses—for 
that system presupposes the use of drafts drawn on reserve points in pay- 
ment of merchandise bills which, if the country merchant and manufacture1 
was obliged to pay with an additional rate of exchange, it would mean that 
just that much additional must be added to the selling price of his goods 
and the people—the masses—would be carrying a burden which need not be 
a burden at all, if carried where it should be carried. There is absolutely 
no merit in the New York plan which commends itself to the student of 
economics. The New York bankers simply used the easiest and most 
effective way of keeping out the country check. They were able to do this 
because of their great commercial as well as their great financial strength. 


THE Boston PLAN COMMENDED. 


The Boston Country Clearing-House appeals to us as the most economi: 
and most expeditious plan which has yet been devised. We remember witl 
pleasure and profit the address of the manager, Mr. Sears, before this 
chapter last winter, in which he remarked the operations of the clearing 
You all remember in this connection that the cost of converting the New 
England country check into loanable funds is but seven cents per thousand. 
as compared with the average rate for the Middle and South Atlantic States 
of from $1.00 to $1.50 per thousand and from two to four days’ time. The 
system can well be practiced in New England but nowhere outside unless 
adopted by all reserve cities. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AS AN INSTRUMENTALITY OF REFORM. 


Should not this great question be solved by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation? Through what other medium could so vast a scheme be effected 
and why, granting that there is no other, is it that this question does not 
form even a part of the deliberations of their annual meetings? 

This question was put a few days since to a western reserve city banke! 
who was laboring with the question in his way, and he replied promptly 
“They are afraid of it;” so perhaps we as young bankers are rushing in 
where wise men fear to tread. 

Let us then make some inquiries in this connection. To begin with, the 
New York bankers are not particularly interested, because they have alread) 
met the issue to them very satisfactorily. While Boston would undoubtedly 
be a large gainer by the spread of their own system, they do not appear to 
be zealous in that direction; certainly they have no occasion to take the 
initiative. We now confine the inquiry to the two remaining central reserve 
cities; namely, Chicago and St. Louis, and all other reserve cities. Suppose 
that all country bankers, National, State and private—all members of the 
American Bankers’ Association—would consent to either remit at par to 
some designated point in their section or pay all their checks at par pre- 
sented at the counter of their designated reserve agents, what would be the 
result? Doubtless this, an entire readjustment of reserve balances. Th¢ 
New England banker would no longer maintain balances with Albany, Balti- 
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more and Philadelphia, as nine-tenths of them now do. There would be no 
occasion to do so. Their exchange would naturally be collected through 
their immediate reserve centers; namely, Buston and New York. By such 
an arrangement Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia would lose heavily in 
deposits to both those cities, because therein is their greatest need, which 
need would be augmented on account of the concentration of exchange 
naturally collectable through those centers instead of by the present arrange- 
ment whereby they are presented through at least a half dozen reserve cities. 
It is not likely, therefore, that any one of the three cities would take the 
initiative; it is not likely that there will be concerted action without the 
co-operation of all reserve cities. It will be readily admitted that no other 
reserve city could take action similar to that of Boston and New York. 
While Philadelphia is from her peculiar geographical position the gainer by 
the action of both Boston and New York, her position is such that similar 
action would mean the withdrawal of almost the entire country bank busi- 
ness which would unquestionably go to our neighboring reserve cities. Con- 
tinuing on the supposition that all country banks would pay their checks at 
par, there would be in all other reserve cities a readjustment of balances, 
and all would lose to New York, for New York is, and will undoubtedly 
continue to be, the greatest selling city in the United States. New York 
under such a system would be an even greater financial center than it is 
to-day. The advantage or disadvantage of such a condition to the manu- 
facturing and industrial centers is a debatable question and will not be 
considered in this paper; but with the present high premium which is paid 
here in Philadelphia and in Pittsburg, just two instances may be taken as 
an indication of what it might be if large sums were withdrawn from useful 
commercial pursuits and taken to New York where they are pretty apt in 
figuring in Wall Street manipulation. 

We then conclude that whatever action is taken to bring about a more 
suitable adjustment of exchange rates or the enlargement of the New 
England plan must come through the united efforts of all the reserve and 
central reserve cities. This is possible only through the American Bankers’ 
Association. It may be necessary to bring all banks of deposit under Federal 
control before the desired result can be brought about. I know of no more 
profitable employment for the American Institute of Bank Clerks than a 
thorough study of this really great problem. To begin with, we must find 
just where the burden belongs; we must not compromise with any system 
which will eliminate the country check from commercial transactions; on 
the contrary, we want to increase its usefulness and facilitate its collection. 

Witson T. BERGER, 
Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 


CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL BANKING LAWS. 


HANGES in the National Banking Law were urged at the recent annual dinner 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago by John L, Hamilton, 


president of the American Bankers’ Association. 


We need at first a properly secured elastic currency under Federal control,” 
said Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘ Secondly, there should be a change in the limitations on the 
amonnt of loans, a provision that is constantly violated by all National banks, The 
third suggestion covers the privilege of loaning a limited amount on not to exceed 
40 to 50 per cent. of a fair cash value of real estate. I recommend also a change in 
the manner of selecting bank examiners, and the payment to each examiner of a 
fixed salary, with such assistants as may be required to properly perform his 
duties,” 





INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS FROM THE DEPOSI- 
TOR’S STANDPOINT. 


been talked of and written about. The subject is now attracting more 

and more attention. It is being forced to the front. It has been taken 

up by State bankers’ associations, and plans have been presented by tle 
members; it has been discussed in banking papers, and by bankers individ- 
ually or in groups of two or more, but almost always from the viewpoint of 
the banker. 

Some bankers seem to be under the impression that by having deposits 
insured they are granting too much and acknowledging that there is a weak- 
ness in their banks which does not really exist. The banker may be very 
sure his bank is strong and well managed, but the depositor can only hope 
and believe it is strong, well managed and safe—he has no means by which 
he can have the same positive knowledge that the banker has. 


f° some years the matter of insuring or guaranteeing bank deposits has 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS ALREADY GUARANTEED. 


The United States Government and many State governments require from 
banks a full guarantee for the funds deposited with them. The governments 
have no more right to such insurance than has the individual depositor. 
Some bankers seem to recognize this and decline to handle Federal or State 
deposits. Many bankers who have National, State and city deposits seem to 
think it a thing to be proud of—for they make special mention of it in their 
advertisements and on their statements. But some of their depositors do not 
think it so fine when they know it means that the governments—National, 
State or city—are preferred depositors, because the deposits are insured 
against loss or depreciation, while they themselves have no recourse whatever 
if the bank should fail. 

A bank should not show partiality any more than a railroad should, and 
the agitation now going on concerning the partiality shown by railroads can 
be applied to banks with equal force—and it is so applied by some depositors. 


CHARACTER OF SECURITY FOR DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are really call, demand or time loans to the bank for which the 
bank gives no security or collateral to the individual depositor. Of course, 
the depositor has the services of the bank at his command for the collection 
of checks, drafts and notes that come to him in the course of business. But 
in many places he has to pay exchange for this service, and so he should if 
his average balance does not warrant the bank collecting them free; the 
sensible and honest depositor knows this and willingly pays the exchange. 

But the question is, What security has he that the money he has on Ce- 
posit in the bank will be returned to him when he wants it? No security 
whatever beyond the general condition and standing of the bank. In many 
eases this is sufficient and the depositor feels satisfied and loses no sleep 
over it. Nevertheless the bank should be willing to guarantee to him the 
return of his money whenever he may want it—especially if the bank can by 
some means, without great expense to itself, do this; and it can do it by in- 
surance on the plan recently proposed. 

There is one exceedingly pleasant feature about this question—it is this: 
The agitation is not being carried on by the depositors, but by the bankers 
themselves, and this is very gratifying to the depositor. It is true that every 
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banker is a depositor as well as a banker; because the items he receives on 
deposit he must deposit in another bank to secure payment, unless they are 
drawn on his own bank. He may not consider the sending of an item for 
collection and remittance as a deposit with the bank to which it is sent, but 
it is such in reality although not in the same way as the merchant is a de- 
positor in his bank. The banker therefore has a very personal interest in the 
insurance of the deposits of other banks. 


Mr. ALLIS’ PLAN DISCUSSED. 


Amongst the various plans suggested the one that seems most complete 
and that covers the ground most fully is the one that was presented by Mr. 
Cc. F. Allis, of Erie, Pa., at the American Bankers’ Convention recently held 
at Washington, D. C. It has many commendable features, and no banker 
ought to seriously oppose it unless he has something vastly better to propose 
in its place. But even this contains a few provisions that the depositors 
would like to see improved for their personal benefit. Still, they would rather 
have this proposed amendment become a law than not to have any law on 
the subject. 

Concerning the main feature of this plan Mr. Allis says: “The Receiver 
must first collect the assets, and assess the stockholders 100 per cent. if 
necessary. The stockholder loses his stock (twice), the banker loses his 
bank and his reputation besides, but the deficit comes out of this guarantee 
fund.” 

The depositor asks: When does the deficit come from the guarantee or 
insurance fund? Will it not be until after all the assets have been realized 
on and the stockholders have paid their assessments, or the Receiver is 
convinced that he cannot collect them? These questions are answered by 
section 2 of the proposed amendment thus: 

“That whenever a Receiver of a National bank who has been appointed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency shall have collected and realized from 
the assets of any bank which has been placed in his charge all that in his 
judgment can be realized from said assets and shall have collected from the 
stockholders an amount equal to the par value of their stock as far as is pos- 
sible, in accordance with existing law, and shall have made his final report, 
showing the amounts due and unpaid to the depositors and other creditors, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall forthwith draw his draft upon the 
insurance fund in the hands of the United States Treasurer and shall remit 
to each individual depositor the balance due and unpaid as shown by the 
proof of claim which has been certified by the Receiver as correct.” 

How long will it take the Receiver to realize on these sources and be 
ready to make his final report? Sometimes it can be done in a short time— 
inside of twelve months, and sometimes it takes more than twelve years. 
The depositor might not object to waiting a few months for his money, 
although it may inconvenience him very much; but it would be almost as 
good as lost to have to wait ten or twelve years for it, or for part of it. In 
this connection Mr. Allis says: “There would be some delay in payment 
(i. e. from the insurance fund to make up the deficit), but a receiver’s cer- 
tificate would not be much below par, and could be sold.” If there was a 
good prospect of an early settlement the certificate could be sold easily at a 
small discount, but if the time of settlement was uncertain the discount 
might be very heavy. 


TIME REQUIRED FoR FAILED BANKS To MAKE SETTLEMENT. 


The best way to get light on the time it would take to make the final 
settlement, is to go to the same source of information from which Mr. Allis 
gathered some of his facts for argument—the Comptroller’s Reports. The 
report for 1904 shows that 438 National banks had gone into the hands of the 
Receivers between February 25, 1863 and October 31, 1904. Of this number 
twenty-one had been restored to a condition that allowed them to be reopened 
lor business, and that left 417 to be wound up by the Receivers. Of these 
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417 there were seventy-one, as shown by this report, that were not yet finally 
closed. 

On June 27, 1887, the 115th National bank that failed passed into the 
hands of the Receiver. It was the Fidelity National, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and after seventeen years it was still unsettled, and only 59.40 per cent. dix 
to depositors had been paid. 

In 1890 two failed that were still unsettled when the report was made; 
one had paid twenty per cent. and the other seventy per cent. to the d 
positors—both were Kansas banks. Fourteen years would have been a lons 
time for the depositors to wait for the guarantee to be fulfilled. 

In 1892 twelve banks were taken charge of by the Receivers. One was 
still pending final settlement—it was a bank in New Mexico, and only 6314 
per cent. had been paid to the depositors. 

During the year 1893—the banner year for National bank failures—sixty 
nine banks failed, and seven of them were still indebted to their depositor 
from 4% to fifty per cent. of their deposits. 

By way of favorable contrast only twenty-three National banks failed i: 
1894. Two of these were still unsettled, and, what is still worse, they ha 
only paid fifteen and twenty per cent. to depositors—one was in Missour 
the other in Denver. The depositors in these banks would not think ver 
favorably of a guarantee of their deposits if they were still waiting—afte: 
ten years—for their money to come from the insurance fund. 

In January, 1895, one failed in Binghamton, N. Y.; and the deposito1 
were still waiting for half of their money, as only fifty per cent. had been 
paid up to October 31, 1904. 

We might follow on in this way through the Comptroller’s lists and s¢ 
how long some would have had to wait for their money—and some of thes 
may still be unsettled. The 1905 report of the Comptroller may show that 
some or all of these were finally closed—the report has not been issued at th 
time of writing this. It is hoped that most of them have been settled. 

But before leaving the list of failed banks let us notice this: Sine 
March 26, 1900, when the 391st National bank that failed—the Merchant: 
of Rutland, Vt.—was taken charge of by the Receiver there were forty-sev« 
other National banks that failed, and only thirteen of them had been finall) 
closed, leaving the depositors of thirty-five banks still waiting for part oi 
their deposits. 

Occasionally a bank that had failed is settled quickly. The First Nationa 
of Cape May, N. J., the 433rd in the list, failed May 24, 1904, and was finally 
closed October 11, the same year, in the short time of four months and 
eighteen days, and paid 100 per cent. to depositors. 

The one most quickly settled of those that failed in 1892 was the 172nd— 
time eight months and three days, paying 100 per cent. Of those that failed 
in 1894 the most quickly settled one was the 263rd—time one year, one mon'h 
and three days, and paid 100 per cent. 

The last that had been finally closed from the failures of 1892 was o1 
August 28, 1901; from those of 1893 was on September 30, 1904; from those o! 
1894 on April 27, 1904—nine, eleven and ten years respectively. 

These extracts from the Comptroller’s Report are interesting, and pro\ 
to the depositors and bankers that something definite should be done in 
connection with the insurance, as to the greatest length of time the d 
positors would have to wait to get all their money, if the bank should fo! 
any cause fail to meet its obligations and go into the hands of a Receiver. 


DEPOSITORS OF FAILED BANKS SHOULD BE PAID IN A REASONABLE TIME. 


The noteholder need not care what bank goes into the hands of 
Receiver, for he can get the note redeemed any time. Why not give the de. 
= the promise of a definite time within which his deposit would be pai 
yack? 

If a National bank officer wished to present insurance of deposits as 
favorable argument to a party who kept his account with a trust company. 2 
State bank or a private bank, to induce him to bring his account to the 
National bank, the party’s natural question would be—how soon would the 
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money be paid? If he had to answer, not until after all collections are made 
from assets and stockfiolders that can possibly be collected; and that it may 
le one year, five years, or ten or more years before the final payment is made, 
he would not be likely to be favorably impressed by the argument. 

The thing that should be done is this: Guarantee to pay the depositors 
in full at, or before the end of one year after the Receiver takes charge. If 
he Receiver has not made collections enough by the end of the year to pay in 
full, draw the balance, or deficit, from the insurance fund; and then turn 
all proceeds from the remaining assets into the insurance fund. This will 
be a guarantee that will appeal to the depositors with some force, and it will 
make the National banks by far the safest banks in the world. 

In his address Mr. Allis said, as an argument in favor of his plan, “There 
would be no runs if deposits were guaranteed by a fund in the hands of the 
United States Treasurer.” We believe he is right in principle, but if no 
definite time for payment from that fund was known it would not be a very 
strong preventative. 

To make full payment within a vear might cost the bankers a little more 
for the insurance (no change in Mr. Allis’ plan need be made to create the 
fund), but it will be worth all it costs—even if it is never needed. We carry 
fire insurance, not because we expect to need it, but simply as a guarantee 
in case a loss by fire should occur, over which we would have no control, our 
loss would be made good: and we do not consider the premiums paid as 
money wasted because we have had no occasion to collect from the insurance 
companies on account of a loss by fire. In the same way insurance of 
deposits should be looked at by the banker. 

Mr. Allis’ plan of making the insurance compulsory, and a part of, every 
National bank is a wise provision, for if it were in any degree optional it 
would weaken it at once. There is one optional feature in the National 
banking law: it is concerning the issue of currency; but only ten out of the 
5495 banks in operation October 31, 1904, did not issue currency. Still, they 
were compelled to make the necessary deposit of United States bonds with 
the Treasurer at Washington, and they have $246,500 in par value of bonds 
deposited. 

May success soon crown the efforts of those who have labored and studied 
to bring so useful and helpful a provision into operation; and may it be the 
wisest and most beneficent that can be produced by the mind of man! 

CHARLES WESLEY REIIIL. 


If bank deposits are to be insured, it would certainly be desirable that « 
time be fixed when depositors would be paid. But to.delay this payment 
for one year, or for any time, wonld defeat one of the principal objects of 
such insurance—the protection of general business interests from the harc- 
ship caused by bank failures —Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE CASSANDRAS. 


Mister Vanderlip gib warnin’, 
Hard times come along, 

Dis chile keep right on a shoutin’ 
Spendin’ wif a song. 


Mister Schiff, he say a panic 
Comin’ some fine day, 

Dis chile ain’t the least bit frightened, 
Fling de coin away. 


Like as not it nebber happen, 
All men make mistakes, 
So I just go on a livin’, 
Free fum chills an’ shakes. 


But when my ole woman, Chloe, 
Tells me, onprepared, 
“Rastus, dat ar stoeckin’s empty,” 
Den I’m gittin’ scared. 
—McLandburgh Wilson, in “New York Times.” 





CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANU- 
FACTURES. 


tainly worthy of emphasis. The crops have exceeded all previous 

records, and, as one result, $75,000,000 of profits will be distributed 

amongst the small population of Manitoba and the new provinces. It 
is, moreover, calculated that less than ten per cent. and probably not mors 
than five per cent. of the available fertile lands have as yet been broughi 
under cultivation in the West. Farmers, merchants, manufacturers and rai! 
ways are growing rich and fat, immigration continues on a large scale, and 
the future seems exceedingly bright. 

While much is heard of the remarkable growth and development of th 
West, it is mostly in regard to the vast prairie lands so fertile for grai 
production. Of British Columbia little is heard at the present, but in reality) 
changes of great importance are rapidly taking place. The country has gone 
through the various stages of development of a purely lumber country; then 
was added the resource of mining, and this province is now coming rapidly 
to the front in the most satisfactory of all industries, that of agriculture. In 
the Okanogon Valley fruit is grown that equals anything that is produced in 
any other part of Canada, iis peaches and grapes comparing favorably wiih 
those of California. Cleared land is selling all the way from $200 to $400 an 
acre; and this can be better understood when one realizes that an acre of 
land in the prairie section will produce about $25 per annum gross at its 
best; but an acre of land in the mountain district will produce in apples or 
peaches an annual gross return in the neighborhood of $500. This com 
parison will show readily what a valuable asset British Columbia has in 
its agricultural land, and few persons realize the thousands and thousand 
of acres of valuable property lying in the mountain valleys only awaiting tlhe 
settler’s hand. 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that besides the immense grain-produci 
areas in the West, there are tracts of country, equally desirable or even mo! 
so, that have not yet begun to attract immigrants. 


TT universal material prosperity at present enjoyed in Canada is cer- 


ENORMOUS INCREASE IN TRADE. 


The total exports of Canada for the five months ending November 
of the current fiscal year were greater by five millions than the total exporis 
for the whole of the fiscal year 1895. The increase in domestic exports for 
the five months over the same period of last year was in round figures 
$18,000,000, and the gain in the aggregate trade for the five months \ 
$26,000,000. These figures denote the remarkable expansion that has taken 
place in the trade of Canada in the last decade, and which is still going 
forward at a rapid rate. 

Comparing the wages paid in Canada with those paid in American manu- 
facturing establishments, it is found that the Canadian manufacturer pays 
$148.64 less a year to each employee than is paid in the United States; and 
this despite the fact that there has been an increase of about 3314 per cent. 
in the wages of Canadian workers in the last twenty years. But ‘of course, 
cheap labor is not always an advantage in the conduct of industries, and 
the question deserves more investigation. Why in all the groups is the 
average price of labor cheaper in Canada than in the United States—in two 
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countries contiguous to each other, and peopled by the same races of men 
employed in the same industries? It may be due to a lower cost of living 
in one country than in the other, or to less efficiency of labor, or to a 
relatively larger supply of workmen, or to a narrower margin of profit on a 
more circumscribed production—although as a matter of fact the ratio of 
wages to the value of products is 2.58 less in the United States than in 
Canada. But in the home of great industries with capital and products of 


' November, November, , Fie months, Five months, 
IMPORTS. 1904. 1905. 1904. 1905. 


I ii ison kre sesedcdewns ..+ $11,284,965 $13,746,974 $62,430,244 $69,863,976 
inden wavdudwicnienabeamaeud 10,174,270 9,739,518 42,172,945 42,633,145 





Total.... cooee, $21,459,235 $23,486,492 | $104,60 $112,497,121 
CORR ID Sian ccsescncasseccas coca 321,136 149,595 554,586 


Grand total. $21,780,371 $23,635,887 | $109,157,77: $116,535,548 
Duty collected.. 3,383,577 3,722,392 17,704,705 18,928,144 


4,038,427 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 


The mine. $2,131,921 $2,812,522 $15,179,926 $15,282,328 
sa ciktkntucsiesscesdtedbeasbas 1,912,044 1,976,080 f 7,340,767 
The forest evesseveseesspens 2,952,903 8,139,811 17,840,010 18,034,634 
Animals and products. 3,346,760 9,366,126 34,501,279 39,185,464 
Agriculture 3,471,290 9,669,428 12,641 02% 22,744,486 
EEE ae ae 1,606,497 8,350,952 9,222,702 
eee 21,688 30,75 


Total 2 $29,07: $94,099,147 111,791,082 





multiplied millions, the advantage of conditions is almost sure to prevail. 
This is indicated by the ratio of capital to value of product, which is 75.50 
in the United States, and 92.90 in Canada, as well as by the average value 
of product per employee, which is $2,279 in the United States, and $1,398 in 
Canada. 


NAVIGATION. 


Much attention is still being given to navigation in the St. Lawrence. 
The intention is to light and buoy this route and the Atlantic seaboard so 
as to lessen the risks of navigation, decrease the number of losses, and 
thereby directly affect the rate of insurance paid by Canadian manufactured 
products exported to other countries. These improvements are being carried 
on and will be completed as quickly as possible. The Government is sparing 
no efforts to make this route safe and desirable. 


CANADIAN BANK STATEMENT. 


Owing to the high rates for money recently prevailing in New York, con- 
siderable interest attaches to the changes in the Canadian bank-note circula- 
tion incident to the crop-moving period. It may be safely said that the fall 
demands were met without any especial strain on the banks. Indeed, the 
Canadian banks have been sending money to New York, as is shown by the 
increase in the item of call loans elsewhere than in Canada. From Septem- 
ver 1 to October 31 the note circulation increased by $14,393,000. The maxi- 
mum circulation for October was $78,464,000—not far from the legal limit. 
But future demands for an enlarged note issue will be met by the additions 
now being made to the country’s banking capital. 

At the close of October the total liabilities of the banks were $658,645,000, 
showing an increase of 12.9 per cent. over the previous year. 

Altogether the bank statements are of a satisfactory character and indicate 
a healthy growth of business. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BANKS, NEW YORK. 


N January 3 Frederick D. Kilburn, Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York, transmitted the following re- 
port to the Legislature: 


Though for several years the number of State banks of deposit and dis- 
count has and no great variation, growth in their volume of business and im- 
provement in their condition have been considerable and practically continuous. 
The September, 1905, reports of these institutions show aggregate resources 
never before equaled, the increase for the year having been sixty-four millio: 
dollars, and for two years one hundred and forty millions. Moreover, thé 
gain has proceeded gradually, and almost uninterruptedly by quarterly 
periods, testifying that its causes are not local or transitory. While it is 
true, of course, that it. could not have occurred except for the marked gen 
eral prosperity that the State has enjoyed, it is gratifying that it represent 
also, as I believe, better banking methods and a more thoughtful care in the 
administration of the banks themselves. Unquestionably fewer faults are dis- 
covered in institutions by the Department’s examiners than they customarily 
reported only a few years ago, and I think that “book surplus” stands today 
more nearly than ever before for actual values. Certainly the Department 
is increasingly insistent that doubtful loans and investments be charged to 
profit and loss, and so eliminated from assets; and it finds a far readier and 
more cheerful compliance with such requirements than bankers were formerly 
wont to manifest. Indeed, there are but few banks the market value of whose 
stocks and bonds and real estate is not reported at a higher valuation than 
that at which they are carried on the books, and thus, if the loans and dis- 
counts be good, the reported surplus of the banks fails to reflect fully their 
actual strength. 

I am not, however, to be understood as suggesting that there are no banks 
whose administration does not call for betterment, or whose affairs are in 
quite a satisfactory state, though these are fortunately in the very smal! 
minority. They are in the main institutions whose officers are not of the most 
competent, and whose boards of directors have been inattentive to their duties. 
Recent startling disclosures in other fields of finance ought to be a lesson 
to such directors, and induce more vigilant and thoughtful regard by them 
for the obligations which their trusts impose. The Superintendent of Bank 
neglects no proper opportunity to urge this requirement, and to try to impress 
upon the directors the necessity of closer attention to their duties. 

There were one hundred and ninety-two banks in the State system at the 
close of the fiscal year, a net increase of six from the corresponding date 
in 1904. Of the whole number forty-six were located in the Borough of 
Manhattan, one in the Borough of Bronx, one in the Borough of Queens, and 
twelve in the Borough of Brooklyn. During the year fourteen new banks 
were authorized, and eight were closed. Of those newly organized, one wen' 
into voluntary liquidation within a few weeks of its opening, the field whicl 
its management had hoped to have it occupy not proving as profitable as 
had been anticipated. Of the remaining seven closed banks, two were merged 
with other institutions, two went into voluntary liquidation, and three failed. 
The two that voluntarily liquidated are continued as branches of other in- 
stitutions; one as a branch of a trust company, and the other as a branch of 
a bank. 

In estimating the extent of the State banking system, however, mere num 
bers of separate organizations are not alone to be considered, for seventy- 
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four branch offices of banks have been established in the city of New York 
since 1898, and each of these branch offices is to the locality where it is 
situated at léast equal in the accommodations it affords and the general 
convenience which it serves to that which an independent organization would 
extend. In effect the whole number of State banks may, therefore, be re 
garded as two hundred and sixty-six rather than one hundred and ninety-two. 

Five banks increased their capital during the year by an aggregate of 
$1,035,000, and none reduced its capital. The total capital of the banks 
organized during the year was $1,930,000, and of those that were closed 
$750,000. The net increase in capital was $2,215,000, and the total at the 
close of the year was $30,585,700. Surplus gained in the same period $2,630, 
321, and totaled $36,718,118, which is to capitai as 120 to 100. 

The reports of the banks as of September fifth, 1905, made their aggregate 
resources $507,582,970, which, as already stated, are the largest in the history 
of the system. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following statement concerning National banks as of August 25, 1905, 
the date of report by these institutions nearest to the close of the fiscal 
year, is based upon data furnished me by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
On the date named there were three hundred and seventy-eight National 
banks engaged in business in this State, a net gain of eleven for the year. 
Later in the fiscal year one other bank was chartered. Forty-two of these 
institutions were located in the old city of New York, and four in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. The aggregate capital of National banks in the State 
of New York was $143,908,001, their aggregate surplus and undivided profits 
$1lox,498,042, and their aggregate resources $1,917,585,535. Surplus stood as 
to capital as 107 to 100, or thirteen points under the like comparison in the 
case of the State banks. The new National banks organized during the 
fiseal year numbered twenty-four, and the number closed by voluntary 
liquidation ten. Two National banks in the State failed, and were placed 
in charge of Receivers during the year. 


FAILURES DURING THE YEAR. 


Three State banks and one trust company failed during the fiscal year. 
Two of the banks were small institutions, and were dragged down by out- 
side connections. 

One, the State Bank of Ovid, was owned almost wholly by A. C. Wilcox 
& Co., a firm of private bankers in New York city, with branches scattered 
in a dozen or more small places about the State, and controlling also this 
institution at Ovid and a National bank at Cornwall. The firm failed, and 
the two banks which it dominated had to be closed. That at Ovid has 
thus far paid eighty per cent. of depositors’ claims. 

The State Bank of Forestville was so involved with the National Bank 
of Fredonia that when the misdeeds of the Cashier of the latter were dis- 
covered, the ruin that he had wrought was found to have wrecked the Forest- 
ville institution also. The Bank of Forestville has thus far paid fifty per 
cent. to its depositors, and is expected to pay about thirty per cent. additional, 

The failure of the German Bank of Buffalo was in circumstances out 
of the ordinary, and affected something like eight thousand depositors. The 
disaster that came to it may be traced primarily to an excessive payment 
of interest on deposits, a practice which I regard as the greatest menace of 
the day to safe banking, and which I have done my utmost to discourage 
and diminish; to large loans to each of three or four interests on inadequate 
security, and to careless management. 

A change of ownership of the German Bank had occurred in March, 1904, 
control having passed from Buffalo interests to parties who were strangers 
to the locality and unidentified with its people and affairs. Between exami- 
nations they borrowed largely from it. Distrust of the new management 
developed, and caused a run upon the bank. Its directors declined to 
Support the institution with their personal means and credit, and under these 
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conditions the clearing-house refused assistance and relief. In consequen 
I was compelled to close the bank, and take possession of its business anid 
affairs. It was in due time referred by me to the Attorney-General, and a 
Receiver was appointed. 

The Merchants’ Trust Company in New York is the only trust company 
that has failed in more than ten years past, and the second in the hisiory 
of the system in this State. 

Wretchedly poor judgment and mismanagement had loaded up this com- 
pany in 1903 with guarantees and poor loans and investments to an aggre- 
gate exceeding five million dollars. The condition thus created left to th 
Superintendent of Banks only the alternative of reporting the compan 
at once to the Attorney-General for institution of proceedings in insolvency 
or of trying to work it out of its difficulties. It seemed clear that to pursi 
the former course would surely impose a loss of at least half upon the 
depositors, while negotiations which were at once opened by me encourage:| 
the hope that the institution might be saved, or at least that deposito: 
might be saved from loss. As to a single transaction these efforts brought 
release to the company from. one obligation of three-quarters of a million 
dollars, and collected a debt of over two millions and a quarter on account 
of an enterprise which afterwards became bankrupt. Provision for takin 
out the other slow and insufficiently collateraled loans, though continual! 
promised by the trust company officers, could not be made, and in May last 
the doors of the institution were closed. It has since paid every depositor 
one hundred cents on the dollar, and if matters pending in the courts 
decided in its favor there is promised a substantial dividend to the sto 
holders. 

Certainly between three and four million dollars more were realized by t 
creditors and stockholders of the Merchants’ Trust Company by the cou 
pursued with regard to it than could have been realized if it had been 
ported to the Attorney-General at once upon my discovery of the blunderi: 
and mismanagement of its officers. In a considerable number of other cas 
banks are to-day prosperous and strong which could not possibly have pa 
out in full had they been closed summarily when conditions in them o 
casioning apprehension and anxiety were ascertained by this Department. 

The Peconic Bank at Sag Harbor was found in May, 1905, to have been 
systematically robbed by its Cashier, and had to be closed. However, 1 
covery of a part of the sums stolen, and a voluntary payment of an assess- 
ment by the stockholders, made the impairment good within a few days, 
when the bank was reopened, and is still doing business. 

It is pertinent, I think, in connection with recital of these failures io 
observe that it is a strange and wholly unwarrantable theory of supervisor) 
responsibilities and obligations that some modern critics assert as to the 
Banking Department. Unregardful of the fact that an institution may | 
found and left by an examiner clean and strong, and that it may nevertheless 
be wrecked or looted by its management almost in a day, and unheedful, also, 
that the Superintendent of Banks has no voice in choosing officers, or au- 
thority to compel directors to be attentive to their trusts, they would yet 
charge him with the requirement that he be informed constantly of every 
bank and trust company’s exact condition, possess the prescience to know with 
certainty what loans and investments will prove good or bad, and decid 
instantly with infallibility of judgment whether the interests of creditors and 
of the public will be best served by closing at once an institution that i 
in difficulties, or by permitting it to continue business under surveillance, 
and uncertaking to save it. Indeed, some deny to the Superintendent the 
right to the exercise of any discretion whatever in such a case, and insist th: 
he ought to proceed immediately to take possession of any institution whos 
affairs he may find to be so involved as to make doubtful its ability to meet 
fuily ali of its obligations at the moment. 


BANKING LAW AMENDMENTS. 


There were more changes in the Banking Law in 1905, and of larger 
import, than had been made before in years. Most of them were suggested, 
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and the conditions prepared which predisposed the Legislature to their 
enactment, by the circumstances attending the failure of the German Bank 
in Buffalo. But for the sentiment aroused by that experience it is doubtful 
if a number of the acts in question could have been passed. The first of the 
statutes so induced is not an amendment of the Banking Law at all, but of 
the Penai Code, the provision of which inhibiting overdrafts by officers, 
agents, tellers or clerks of any bank, banking association or Savings bank 
having been broadened to include directors and employees also, and, further, 
to make the provision applicable to trust companies as well. There seems 
a grim significance, too, in the fact that whereas the old provision contained 
the words, “and thereby wrongfully obtains the money, notes or funds of 
such bank” the word “wrongfully” is dropped in the new. 

A new subdivision is added, making it a misdemeanor also for an Officer, 
director, agent, teller, clerk, or employee of any bank, Savings bank, bank- 
ing association or trust company to ask, or to receive or to consent or agree 
to receive, any commission, emolument, gratuity or reward, or any money, 
property or thing of value or of personal advantage for procuring, or en- 
deavoring to procure, for any person, firm or corporation any loan from, or 
the purchase or discount of any paper, note, draft, check or bill of exchange 
by, any such institution, or for permitting any person, firm or corporation 
to overdraw an account. 

This new subdivision has been criticized in banking circles in New York 
city, with complaint that if it be held to mean what it seems clearly to say 
difficulty will be experienced in finding men of wealth and influence to serve 
as directors of banks and trust companies. It is represented—I do not say 
how truthfully—that hitherto the practice has obtained where a director 
of, say, a railway corporation arranged for a loan to it, or for the financing 
of one of its enterprises, by a banking institution of which he was also a 
director he was accorded for such a service a personal commission of some 
sort; and it has been seriously suggested that if denied the opportunity thus 
to profit from such transactions, men of large means and influence would 
decline to be directors in banks and trust companies. It would be a reflec- 
tion, I think, upon one’s standard of business propriety if an actual instance 
of this character were to arise, and also a forceful illustration of the neces- 
sity for the enactment in question. Acts performed in a dual relationship 
of trust should be regulated by the most rigorous rules of fidelity, and, surely, 
on neither side should the interests of the trust be sacrificed or subordinated 
to the personal profit of the trustee. 

No less than thirteen acts were passed in 1905 amending the Banking Law, 
and in some respects radically. 

Chapter 297 changes the requirements for reports by banks and trust 
companies to the Superintendent of Banks, compelling trust companies to 
report upon call by the Superintendent of Banks “fat least once in every 
three months,” instead of semi-annually at fixed dates: and providing 
also that both banks and trust companies shall state in such reports “the 
amount of deposits the payment of which in case of insolvency is preferred 
by law or otherwise over other deposits.” 

Chapter 394 directs examinations of banks, individual bankers and trust 
companies to be made by the Superintendent of Banks at least twice a year, 
instead of annually, as heretofore. 

Chapter 414 enlarges the powers of trust companies with regard to serv- 
ing as guardian, receiver or trustee of any minor, and as depositary of any 
moneys paid into court, whether for the benefit of any such minor or other 
person, corporation or party. Prior to this enactment a trust company could 
so act only when the annual income of the estate was not less than one hun- 
dred dollars. The amendment removes that limitation. 

Chapter 416 is aimed against “one-man banks,” and is designed to make 
“directors direct.” It provides that “each communication directed by the 
3anking Department to a bank, Savings bank or trust company, pertaining 
to an investigation or examination conducted by the Department, or to the 
affairs of such a bank, Savings bank or trust company, or containing sug- 
gestions or recommendations as to the conduct of the business thereof, shali 
be submitted by the officer receiving it to the board of directors or trustees 
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of such bank, Savings bank or trust company at the next meeting of such 
board.” 

Chapter 418 has a like purpose, and by exacting examinations by the 
directors themselves of banks and trust companies, the reports of which 
must be submitted to boards of directors, tends to acquaint such officers with 
the conditions which obtain in their respective institutions. The beneficial 
possibilities under this requirement are large, and if the examinations for 
which it provides be carefully and thoroughly made concealment of matters 
which comprehend danger or loss ought not to be practicable. The exami- 
nations in question must be made in April and October of every year by 
such number of directors, not less than three, as the board may decide, and 
must cover particularly “the loans and discounts, with a special view of 
ascertaining the value and security thereof and of the collateral security, it 
any, given in connection therewith.” The reports of these examinations must 
be sworn to, and, besides being made to the boards of directors, must be 
filed in duplicate within ten days of their completion in the respective banks 
or trust companies and in the Banking Department. 

One of the greatest causes of bank failures is the fault of making excessive 
loans to a single individual or interest. Chapter 456 amends section 25 of 
the Banking Law so as to prohibit unsecured loans by a bank or trust com- 
pany to any person, company, corporation or firm to an amount exceeding 
the one-tenth part of the bank or trust company’s capital and surplus, and 
also any liability by any person, company, corporation or firm, no matter how 
well secured, beyond forty per cent. of the bank or trust company’s capita! 
and surplus. The former limitations were twenty per cent. for an unsecured 
loan, and fifty per cent. for a secured liability, or on commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating it. 

Chapter 564 adds to the previously existing restrictions against individuals 
or corporations other than Savings banks advertising or representing them- 
selves as Savings banks, a prohibition of the use of the word “savings” in 
their banking business by banks, banking associations, individual bankers, 
firms, associations, corporations or persons other than Savings banks o 
building and loan associations organized under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Until chapter 649 of the Laws of 1905 was passed the method prescribed 
in the Banking Law for making good an impairment of capital was of doubt 
ful interpretation, and unworkable besides. The amendment in question 
simplifies the procedure, and makes it practical in such exigencies. 

The only act passed by the Legislature in 1905 particularly affecting Sav 
ings banks was chapter 401, amending subdivisions 5 and 6 of section 116 of 
the Banking Law, which regulate in part the investments permissible to 
those institutions. The amendment departs from the old law, which specified 
the cities outside of the State of New York, and also the particular railway 
companies, in whose bonds the Savings banks might invest, in that, instead of 
limiting such investments to named railway companies and cities, it estab- 
lishes a standard based upon certain defined conditions, the possession of 
which by any railway company or municipality entitles its bonds to admis- 
sion into the list of Savings banks securities. The change would seem to 
be wise in every respect. It lays down safe lines for determination of 
allowable investments, and will tend to make it more difficult hereafter for 
intrigue and combinations to put through measures legalizing bonds for 
Savings banks which could not otherwise procure such recognition. More 
over, it broadens the list of investments for Savings banks without impairing 
its quality, and thus may be expected to operate to make such yield a slightly 
higher average income. 

New BANKS. 


Whereas but a single State bank was organized during the fiscal year 
ended September thirtieth, 1904, fourteen such banks were authorized dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. Just half of the whole number were located in the 
city of New York. One, the Metropolitan Bank, was converted from the 
national system and two of the up-State institutions represented the busi- 
ness of former private bankers. Only four of the fourteen, an unusually 
small proportion, are capitalized at the statutory minimum. The list is as 
follows: 
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Date of 

NAME. Location. Authorization. Capital. 

rospect Park Bank of Brooklyn Oct. 7, 1904 $100,000 
rattsburg State Bank .. Prattsburg....Oct. 14, 1904 25,000 
nion Stock Yards Bank of Buffalo Buffalo.......-Nov. 3, 1904 150,000 
Interboro Bank, New Yor vew York....Dec. 16, 1904 100,000 
Nowerit MERC TORT o.oo io. 6:c0 0:0:0:0:9:6:0:0:6:4-6s OW . 24, 1905 50,000 
Bank of the Commonwealth, Brooklyn...Brooklyn ‘eb. 15, 1905 100,000 
Bank of Lima Lima Feb. 28, 1905 25,000 
State Bank of Trumansburg, N. Y., The..Trumansburg. Mar. 10, 1905 25,000 
Ridgewood Bank, Brooklyn Brooklyn.....Mar. 15, 1905 100,000 
Metropolitan Bank, New York...........New York....Apr. 25, 1905 1,000,000 
Mattituck Bank Apr. 26, 1905 25,000 
Home Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn Jun, 30, 1905 100,000 
United States Exchange Bank, New York.New York....Jul. 8, 1905 100,000 
State Bank of Williamson, The Williamson...Jul. 14, 1905 30,000 


$1,930,000 
CLOSED BANKS. 


The banks that closed during the year number eight, and of these two are 
practically continued by merger with other banks, and one by succession of 
a trust company to its business and location. The closed banks are: 


NAME. Location. Date of closing. Capital. 
*German Bank, Buffalo Buffaio * 5.1904 $100,000 
7Stuyvesant Bank, Brooklyn Brooklyn *, 26,1905 200,000 
*Bank of the Commonwealth, Brooklyn..Brooklyn.....May 10,1905 100,000 
‘State Bank of Ovid, Ovid Ovid... «+... May 15, 1905 25,000 
¢Gansevoort Bank, New York............New York....Jun. 13, 1905 200,000 
*State Bank of Forestville, Forestville... Forestville....Jun. 21, 1905 25,000 
7Merchants Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn 2.26, 1905 100,000 
sConey Island & Bath Beach Bank, Coney . 
Island : i 100,000 


$750,000 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


Five banks increased their capital during the year, two of them in con- 
siderable amounts, as follows: 
Date of Increase of 


NAME. Location. increase. capital. 

State Bank of Belmont Belmont....Jan. 4, 1995 $15,000 

State Bank of Canastota Canastota...Feb. 7, 1905 20,000 

Union Bank of Brooklyn Brooklyn...April 26, 1905 100,000 

Mechanics Bank Brooklyn...May  §, 1905 500,000 
Fourteenth Street Bank in the City of N 

56: bm aww errno ‘wine buena ona e ele GA EM I ag. 400,000 


$1,135,000 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The following table compares the condition of the State banks by aggre- 
gates of items as reported September 8, 1904, and September 5, 1905: 


Assets. 
1904. 

Loans and_ discounts, ‘ss due from 

IN 6 i ne Re wc nlens aimwiai sue eaber eee $240,312,935 
Liability of directors as makers.......... 9,478,286 
Overdrafts 160,091 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

and brokers 2: ‘ 46,346,852 
Real estate 2,695, 13,739,095 
Mortgages owned ,885,216 5,351,014 
Stocks and bonds 31,149,235 38,314,619 
Specie f L065 35,985,372 
United States legal tender notes and notes 

of National banks 9,601,875 9,305,329 
Cash items 343,027 $45,800 
Assets not included in any of 

heads 915 296,579 

591 606 


7,307 $507,582,970 
* Failed. 
+ Closed by merger. 
* Voluntary liquidation. 
‘Succeeded by a trust company. 





Capital 
Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Due depositors on demand 
to 

and brokers 

Due Savings banks 
Due Treasurer State 
Due building and loan associations 
Deposits 


Due 
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Liabilities. 
1904. 
$28,070,700 
22,994,282 
11,093,515 
304,866,403 
trust companies, banks, bankers 
57,091,626 
16,561,922 
of New York 1,903,660 
secured by 


preferred because 


pledge of part of bank assets......... 
Amount due not included under any of the 


above 
for 


Add 


904,901 
298 


heads 
cents 


1905. 
$30,585,700 
25,300,231 
11,417,887 
370,357,663 


50,263,043 
17,457,606 


531,973 
270,000 


1,398,549 
318 





Sia acne a ino 42a ware! ovelaiaid eC eae 


Total 


$507,582,970 


It is worth noting that according to the reports of these institutions as o! 


November 9, 1905, a further gain is made in resources, the total being $522 


616,915. 


The reports to the Banking Department of the several classes of instil 


tions subject to its supervision show, for the dates given, total resourc 


as follows: 


Banks of deposit and discount, September 5, 1905..... 


ToTaL RESOURCES. 


Savings banks, July 1, 1905 
Trust companies, September 5, 1905 
Safe deposit companies, July 1, 1905 


Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 


bo Seer 


$507,582,970 
1,367,692,595 
1,500,147,309 
7,462,660 
4,858,068 


Domestic mortgage and security companies, January 1, 

1905 2, 
Building lot associations, January 1, 1905............ 
Securities companies, January 1, 1905 
3uilding and loan associations, January 


222,667 
585,532 
3,013,770 
41,883,842 
$3,435,449,413 


The gain over the previous year iS........ccccccceces $446,546,991 
And since January. 1896, the time I became Superin- 


tendent of Banks 1,885,213,169 


Note.—The resources of mortgage and security companies and 
of building lot associations did not appear in the like table given 
in reports previous to 1903, and they are not included in the figures 
of increase here given since 1896. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Legislation enacted in 1905 covered so many important matters in t! 
Banking Law which the public interest counseled should be changed that 
there is present occasion for but few recommendations, 

The experience of the year confirms me in the opinion that some 
quirement should be formulated and embodied in law to prevent the use of 
Savings banks by people of independent means and business capabilities for 
investment purposes. With possibly a few exceptions accounts of tl 
character are not sought by the banks, and, therefore, the remedy should be 
to restrain the depositors rather than the banks. The case would be cover 
I think, by the requirement proposed by me in former years, viz.: That a 
limit be fixed to the aggregate amount that any one person may have on 
deposit in any or in all of the Savings banks in the State, and that then, when 
any one offers for deposit in any Savings bank a sum equal to or exceeding 
an amount to be specified in the law, he must make and subscribe an afli- 
davit, to be filed with the bank, that the deposit so offered will not carry 
the aggregate of his deposits in all Savings banks in New York above the 
statutory limit. It should be further provided that false swearing in such a 
case be perjury. 

I renew also my recommendation of a year ago for the legislative authori- 
zation of branches of Savings banks. 
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The Attorney-General advises me that under the law a trust company 
may open branches at its pleasure in the city named in its charter at the 
place where its business is to be transacted, and that while in case of a bank 
application must be made to the Superintendent of Banks for his approval to 
open a branch, the approval must be given unless there is some question as 
to the solvency of the bank making the application. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that if there is reason for vesting the Superintendent of Banks with 
discretion to refuse authorization of a trust company, yet better grounds 
obtain why he should have power to determine whether a company is suf- 
ficiently strong and managed with such conservatism and prudence that it 
ought to be permitted to branch out in order to extend the field of its opera- 
tions. The’ disposition on the part of the trust companies to establish 
branches is more general and more urgent than meets my approbation. 
especially in consideration of the fact that it obtains even more with new 
organizations than with most of those which have already earned success 
and demonstrated prudence and wisdom in the conduct of their affairs. The 
same disposition is also manifest on the part of some banks. The tendency 
of trust companies and banks in thus reaching out for business into dis- 
tricts which are not tributary naturally to their principal location is to beget 
an unhealthy competition, inciting a bidding of interest at unwarranted and 
unprofitable rates. In my judgment power should be possessed by the 
Superintendent of Banks to apply when needful to such branching out a 
check both as to banks and trust companies. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts passed an act last year which requires 
that all corporations, firms and persons engaged in the selling of steamship 
or railroad tickets for transportation to or from foreign countries, who, in 
conjunction with said business, carry on the business of receiving deposits of 
money for the purpose of transmitting the same or equivalents thereof to 
foreign countries, shall make, execute and deliver a bond to named State 
officials conditioned for the faithful holding and transmission of any money 
or equivalents thereof which shall be delivered to it or them for transmis- 
sion to a foreign country. Transatlantic steamship companies, or their duly 
authorized agents, are alone exempted under this statute. Any person or 
firm continuing in the aforesaid business contrary to the provisions of the 
act are subject to a fine of from fifty dollars to one thousand dollars, or im- 
prisonment of from thirty days to one year. 

One of the New York city dailies recently investigated the operations of 
so-called bankers and ticket agents of these classes in that city, and claims 
to have found more than three hundred of them who conduct their business 
“without the first principle of method or law to justify their existence.” 

It is charged by the paper in question that immigrants are thereby 
swindled out of more than one million dollars every year—a part by the 
flight of the “bankers” after they have accumulated deposits of from five 
thousand dollars to fifty thousand dollars, but more by their accepting funds 
from newly arrived immigrants for the purchase of steamship tickets, with 
agreement to transmit the same to friends or to relatives of the immigrants 
who had been left in Europe, and for whom the immigrants desire to provide 
means for coming to this country. It is represented that the tickets are 
neither purchased by the “bankers” nor sent, and that when an immigrant 
makes complaint to the “banker” he is tricked or frightened into not carry- 
ing the matter further, a not uncommon representation to this end being 
that it is a crime to send money out of the country, and that if the matter 
should reach the ear of the authorities the complainant would simply bring 
down a criminal prosecution upon himself. 

In view of such practices as these, it may be thought advisable that New 
York establish requirements on the subject similar to those in effect in 
Massachusetts. 


DANGEROUS COMPETITION. 


I can but look with fear and misgiving upon the competition for deposits 
which has arisen in the last few years among and between the banks and 
trust companies of the State. This competition is so great that unusual, 
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and, in my opinion, unwarranted rates of interest are paid to depositors 
Competition in banking is not like competition in mercantile and other 
branches of business. The banks and trust companies are dealing with the 
people’s money. Their first duty is to so manage their institutions as to 
keep this money safe beyond question, and it is far more important to the 
depositors that their principal be safely invested, and that the bank or trust 
company be at all times ready and able to pay them back upon demand, than 
that they should get a little more interest upon it. As I have frequently 
pointed out before, the payment of undue rates of interest upon deposits is 
necessarily followed, and naturally so, by a desire on the part of an institution 
to obtain the greatest possible rate upon its loans and investments. This in 
turn strongly tends to loans and investments which in other circumstances 
ordinary prudence would reject. I regard this competition, and its attendant 
results, as the greatest menace to banking in this State to-day. The task o! 
abating the evil lies with the officers and directors of our banks and trust 
companies. There is nothing in the law which will prevent the payment of 
interest at such rates as they may determine, but common prudence counsels 
that it is time to call a halt, and that all should get together for the pur- 
pose of putting these matters upon a more conservative basis, and adjusting 
them so as to eliminate so far as possible the element of danger to which | 
have referred. I can not too strongly impress this upon the bankers oi 
the State. 

The danger of the practice was recognized a year ago by the bankers in 
Albany, and an understanding was arrived at by which the banks and trust 
companies in that city agreed not to pay interest upon active accounts hay- 
ing balances of less than ten thousand dollars. It has worked to the entir¢ 
satisfaction of all. Very few, if any, deposits have been lost, and it has 
put banking upon a much more conservative basis than before. 

It seems to me that the matter is one which should be taken up seriously 


by the banks and trust companies. Otherwise, I believe that the present 
tendency will ultimately lead to disaster. 

It may be that the Legislature has the power of regulation in this matter 
and, if it has, I recommend it as a proper subject for its consideration. 


LEGAL RESERVE FOR TRUST COMPANIES. 


In my last two annual reports I have recommended that the Legislatur« 
pass a law requiring trust companies to keep reserves, but nothing has been 
done in this direction. 

The clearing-house association in the city of New York several years ago 
undertook to regulate the matter, so far as that city was concerned, but the 
attempt was a failure, and it was clearly demonstrated that the object could 
not be accomplished by the clearing-house. 

While there appears to be a sentiment on the part of bankers, in the 
city of New York especially, that trust comparies should be compelled by 
law to keep reserves, a goodly proportion of which should be in cash, it seems 
to be impossible to secure any concerted action upon their part to vitalize the 
idea. This is due perhaps in a measure to the fact that in many instances 
control of both banks and trust companies is by identical interests. 

As pointed out in my report for 1903, it will hardly be disputed that the 
greater portion of the business of most trust companies is a general bank- 
ing business, and, this being so, and admitting that there is good reason for 
providing that banks of deposit and discount be obliged to keep reserves, the 
some obligation would seem to apply to trust companies, ard for the same 
reasons. I recommended in my reports, both for 1903 and for 1904, that the 
trust companies in the city of New York be obliged to keep fifteen per cent. of 
their deposits as reserve, at least one-third of which should be in cash. The 
present legal requirement regarding State banks in the city of New York is 
that they shall keep a reserve of fifteen per cent. one-half of which shall be in 
cash, so that the only difference between the reserve now required by law 
to be kept by banks and that which T recommend regarding trust companies 
is two and one-half per cent. in cash; and this discrimination between the 
two classes of institutions I think is offset by the fact that trust companies 
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are compelled to invest their capital in certain securities designated by law. 
Outside of the city of New York, State banks are required by law to keep 
a reserve of ten per cent., one-half of which shall be in cash, and my recom- 
mendation covering trust companies outside of the metropolis is for the same 
requirement. 

It may be that the legal requirements regarding reserve with respect to 
State banks are not sufficiently conservative, and that more should be re- 
quired. 

It is objected on the part of some that to require trust companies to keep 
cash reserves, or to require banks to keep such reserves in excess of the 
present legal percentage, would retire from circulation a large volume of 
money. 

It was shown in my report for 1903 that if the trust companies of the 
State were obliged to keep the cash reserve therein recommended, five per 
cent. of their deposits, it would retire from circulation nineteen millions 
of dollars, after taking into consideration cash then held by the trust com- 
panies, amounting to $26,708,000. The same percentage of cash reserve upon 
the deposits held by the trust companies as reported on the ninth day 
of November, 1905, would retire from circulation a little over thirty-four 
millions of dollars. 

As a matter of fact, the trust companies on the average now keep upon 
deposit and in cash a reserve equal to or exceeding the total amount which I 
recommend. The contention is, however, that there is no statutory require- 
ment upon them to keep any reserve, and that, as a matter of fact, a very 
small percentage of cash reserve is kept, and that therein lies the danger. 

The reports of trust companies located in the city of Nw York showed 
on the ninth day of November last: Due depositors, including banks and 
Savings banks, $1,010,988,654; deposited in banks, $94,874,903; cash on hand, 
$19,936,623. 

They thus had in cash and on deposit only eleven and one-fourth per 
cent. of their deposits, of which a little less than one-fifth, or less than two 
per cent. of deposits, was in cash. 

The reports of trust companies located in the city of New York showed 
as of the same date: Due depositors, including banks and Savings banks, 
$126,036,668; deposited in banks, $25,240,230; cash on hand, $2,636,935; show- 
ing that they had in cash and on deposit over twenty-two per cent. of their 
deposits, of which something more than one-ninth, or two and two-tenth per 
cent. of deposits, was in cash. 

The question of the weekly bank statement of the associated banks of 
the city of New York has of late received a great deal of attention on the 
part of the clearing-house and the press of that city, and the almost utter 
worthlessness of this statement as a guide to local financial conditions is not 
only recognized by the public, but is openly admitted by the banks them- 
selves. This unsatisfactory condition can not be remedied unless, nor until, 
some system is adopted which will include the condition of the trust com- 
panies in the weekly returns of the clearing-house. No voluntary action 
upon the part of the clearing-house association and the trust companies will 
insure any lasting remedy for the evil, and that it is an evil no one at all 
familiar with the situation will deny. The deposits and loans in the trust 
companies located in the city of New York amount to nearly as much as 
those in the banks belonging to the clearing-house association, and they are, 
therefore, equally important in determining the weekly condition of financial 
affairs. 

I have yet to see any evidence of a mutual desire on the part of the banks 
and the trust companies to adjust this mat’er among themselves, and I 
believe it is of sufficient importance to engage the consideration and attention 
of the Legislature, to the end that such weekly reports may be required of 
the trust companies, and be included in the weekly bank statement, so that it 
Shall truly and impartially reflect the financial condition of the greatest 
financial center of our country. 


BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


There seems to be a tendency, in some quarters at least, to require that 
lank examination and supervision shall be of that infallible nature which 
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would utterly prevent failures or dishonesty. It seems to me that, while 
every officer should be held to a strict accountability in the performance of 
his duty, and that every examiner should be held responsible for thorough 
work in his field, it is beyond the power of any official supervision or exami- 
nation which can be devised wholly to prevent disaster or dishonesty. 

The law regulates the manner in which examiners shall be chosen. A 
supervising officer can not choose them in any other way. Upon these ex- 
aminers he must rely, and I have yet to learn of any other method of 
choosing examiners or system of examinations which will improve upon 
those now in operation under both Federal and State supervision. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his late annual report, gives con 
siderable space to this subject, and I take the liberty of quoting some 
things therein said by him: 

“After a careful study of the cases which have come under my observa- 
tion during the past four years, I am firmly convinced that no system of bank 
examination or supervision from the outside of the bank can absolutely pre- 
vent fraudulent bank failures. The more thorough and efficient the super- 
vision, the more surely and quickly frauds will be discovered, and the more 
fear of detection will tend to prevent them; but they can not be surely and 
in every case prevented by any practical means outside of the bank. 

I am also equally convinced by the same experience that with careful an. 
efficient work on the part of the examiner, aided by intelligent and thorough 
letters of criticism based on the examiners’ reports, any board of bank 
directors of fair intelligence, with an honest desire to obey the law, can by 
co-operating with the examiner and the Comptroller make the failure of their 
bank practically, if not absolutely, impossible. 

No outside supervision can supply honesty or brains for the managemen: 
of a bank, or take the place of either when it is lacking. The best it can do 
is to discover acts of dishonesty or bad errors of judgment after they have 
occurred, and to some extent prevent illegal acts by fear of their discovery 
and punishment. 

A bank does not often fail suddenly. The condition which leads to it is 
apt to be of comparatively slow growth. Far the most frequent cause of 
failure is a large line of loans to some concern or group of concerns in which 
the officers are interested, or to the officers themselves. When the loans are 
new. they look all right, and frequently are good; but, if things go wrong and 
this outside venture loses money, the loans begin to increase, and soon good 
money begins to go after bad with the inevitable result. It is surprising to see 
in how few cases men who may have been theretofore honest and square have 
the honesty and moral courage to face the failure of their bank, when due 
to bad judgment or incompetency, without resorting to frauds of some kind. 
It is extremely rare to find a bank has failed without some of the officers 
committing fraudulent or illegal acts to hide it. 

After a bank fails and disclosures of dishonesty are made, it is wondered 
why such things could go on undiscovered so long. The examiner is blamed 
and abused with or without reason. In some cases he is very much to blame, 
but in those which I have had occasion to investigate this has not ver; 
frequently been found to be true. It must be remembered that these frauds 
and deceptions are in most instances carried on by men of unusual ability— 
men who stand very high among their neighbors, not only in business, but 
also in social, religious and political matters. Almost invariably they de- 
ceive the whole community, their business associates, their friends, and even 
their families. It is frequently an astonishing revelation to all of these that 
the banker who has failed, defaulted, and perhaps absconded or killed himsel!, 
is not a man of wealth, as well as the ideal of honor and business integrity.” 

I do not know that I agree entirely with the Comptroller in his conclu- 
sions, but his experience as related in this report must appeal, it seems to 
me, to any fair mind as a truthful and conservative statement of the situa- 
tion. A supervising officer must of necessity depend upon the reports of his 
examiners; and even when these reports show a bank to be in a somewhat 
dubious condition, it does not necessarily follow that it is best to take 
precipitate action, because the Comptroller of the Currency can cite you to 
many cases, as I can, where institutions have been saved whose solvency 
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seemed questionable, and the condition of which was somewhat precarious. I 
believe it to be one of the highest duties of a supervising officer to try to save 
an institution if it be reasonably possible to do so. To do otherwise would 
be to resolve himself from a conservative supervising officer into a wrecker. 

During my term of office, which began in January, 1896, up to the close 
of the last fiscal year, the whole number of State banks which have closed 
otherwise than by voluntary liquidation is eleven, and one trust company, 
the Merchants’ of New York. This trust company has paid its depositors 
in full, and of the eieven banks, two paid their depositors in full; one, the 
Elmira City Bank, owed no depositors, and was put into the hands of a 
Receiver simply for the purpose of disssolving the corporation and paying 
back the stockholders, which I understand was done in full. Two of the 
banks did not go into the hands of Receivers, but were taken over by other 
institutions for liquidation, to wit: The Niagara Bank of Buffalo, and the 
New York State Banking Company of Syracuse. 

The Murray Hill Bank of the city of New York, which was closed in 
August, 1896, paid its depositors fifty-six and one-half per cent., and the 
3ank of Commerce in Buffalo paid seventy-nine per cent. 

Five banks closed by me are still in process of liquidation, including the 
German Bank of Buffalo. I am informed by the Receivers of two of these 
that they will pay about eighty per cent. each, and I am told by those sup- 
posed to be in a position to know that the German Bank of Buffalo will pay 
about seventy-five per cent. 

During this same period of nearly ten years, several banks have been 
induced by me to go into voluntary liquidation, for the reason that their 
condition was precarious, or that through competition or lack of good man- 
agement they had lost their ability to make money. 

I would certainly welcome any amendment to the Banking Law which 
would insure or make possible better methods of supervision or examination. 
I believe the law which was passed last winter requiring semi-annual ex- 
aminations by directors will go far toward improving the banks and trust 
companies of our State.. It kas too often been the complaint that “directors 
do not direct,” and certainly it is too often the fact that directors know too 
little about the business of the institutions with which they are connected. 
This law, which compels an examination by the directors, or by a committee 
of not less than three of their number, to be made in the months of April 
and October of each year, and a report thereof to be made to the board of 
directors and filed in the Banking Department, should go far, as I think 
it will, toward acquainting directors with the true condition of their 
respective institutions. FREDERICK D. KILBURN, 

Superintendent of Banks. 


A RAP AT THE FINANCIERS. 


N the evening of December 28, at Syracuse, N. Y., President Jacob 
Gould Schurman, of Cornell University, delivered a remarkable ad- 
dress on the universal craze for wealth, before the union meeting of 


the Associated Academic Principals of the State of New York. He 
said: 

“The vice—the natural and almost inevitable vice—of a generation which 
makes money the chief end of life is dishonesty and ‘graft.’ The cardinal 
maxim of such an age is ‘Put money in thy purse.’ 

It is a generation which has no fear of God before its eyes; it fears no 
hell; it fears nothing but the criminal court, the penitentiary and the scaf- 
fold. To escape these ugly avengers of civil society is its only categorical 
imperative, the only law with which its Sinai thunders. 

_To get there and not get caught is its only Golden Rule. To ‘get rich 
quick’ the financiers of this age will rob the widow and the orphan, grind 
the faces of the poor, speculate in trust funds, and purchase immunity by 
using other people’s money to bribe legislators, judges and magistrates. 

_ And then we hear the praises of the poor boys who have become mil- 
lionaires; O God! send us men of honor and integrity!” 
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DEMAND FOR AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


ADDRESS OF JACOB H. SCHIFF BEFORE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


T the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
January 4, Jacob H. Schiff, of the well-known international banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York city, made the following 

address: 

“Mr. President, I want to ask the indulgence of the Chamber at this lat: 

hour to bring up a subject which is of such importance that we really ough 

not to delay acting upon it. I move the following: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the committee on finance and currenc) 
to consider the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury made in hi 
report to Congress dated November 6, 1905, to permit National banks to issu 
a volume of additional Government guaranteed currency, equal in amount to 
fifty per cent. of the bond-secured currency maintained by them, but subject 
to a tax of five or six per cent. until redeemed; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee on finance and currency submit a report at 
the next monthly meeting of the Chamber upon the aforementioned recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, together with any other differen 
measures which the committee may be able to suggest as efficient and prac- 
ticable for the attainment of the purpose for which the recommendation < 
the Secretary of the Treasury has been submitted to Congress. 


Tur Recent Hici Rates ror MoNey at New York. 


Mr. President, we have witnessed during the past sixty days conditions in 
the New York money market which are nothing less than a disgrace to any 
civilized country. There must be a cause for such conditions. It cannot li 
the condition of the country itself, for wherever you look there is prosperi 
—prosperity as we never had it before. It is true that our prosperity may be 
a contributory condition. It cannot be that the speculation which prosperity 
always brings forward can be the sole reason for the conditions which we 
have witnessed and are still witnessing. Other countries have had wider 
speculation than the United States. In France, in Germany, in England, spec- 
ulation is rampant, and has been rampant at all times, at certain periods: 
and still you have never seen the money market for sixty days in such a con- 
dition that rates have varied all the way from ten to 125 per cent. I say that 
is a disgrace to a civilized community. 

There must be a cause for it, and we all know the cause. The cause is in 
our insufficient circulating medium, or the insufficient elasticity of our circu- 
lating medium. Last year I went to the Secretary of the Treasury and said 
to him: ‘The National banks are gorged with their deposits. Take out some 
of those deposits and prevent this condition, or else money will seek other 
countries. It will go into enterprises and undertakings out of which it cannot 
be withdrawn when it is needed. Make yourself strong now; don’t wait until 
the time comes when you must make yourself strong.’ The Secretary an- 
swered me, and said that he did not wish to withdraw any deposits now, for 
he did not want to have the funds withdrawn when deposits might be needed; 
and he said he feared the criticism of the press—which is always affecting our 
public officers. 
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Then what happened was, he left the larger part of his deposits in the 
banks until last autumn. Last autumn he needed money, and the country 
needed money, too, and at that time the deposits became very much reduced. 
He did not deposit now when probably twenty-five or thirty or forty millions 
would have changed the entire state of affairs—for it is only the last twenty- 
five or thirty millions that are wanted that determines the high rate. He did 
not deposit now, not because he did not want to mix up money matters, but 
he couldn’t spare the money. If he had strengthened himself when money 
was less stringent and when the banks simply kept the deposits because it 
didn’t cost them anything, we would have seen another condition now; for 
the Secretary of the Treasury would now be in a coudition to help the money 
market, if I may use that expression. And as much as I am opposed to help 
from the Sub-Treasury in the matter, so long as we have such a system as 
that the Sub-Treasury is the depositary of the money, so long the Sub- 
Treasury must play the role which the Bank of England plays in the money 
market of England. If money is very easy in England the Bank of England 
goes into the market and borrows from the market. If money is very tight 
in England the market goes to the Bank of England to get its money from 
the Bank of England. Unfortunately, our Sub-Treasury must play this role; 
it cannot help it. I don’t like to play the role of Cassandra, but mark what I 
say, if this condition of affairs is not changed, and changed soon, we will get 
a panic in this country compared with which the three which have preceded 
it would only be child’s play. 


No DISASTER IN SIGHT, 


There is no disaster soon to come upon us; don’t misunderstand me. But 
this is the time to prepare for it. We have a long session of Congress before 
us; and if the President of the United States will only put part of the energy 
which he has so admirably put into the attempt to regulate railroad rates, 
into an attempt to cure the condition of our circulating medium, the material 
interests of this country—and, after all, it is the material interests that 
underlie everything—the material interests of this country can be saie 
guarded for a very long time to come. 

I have asked that this recommendatien be referred to the committee on 
finance and currency. I don’t want to be understood that I am in favor of 
the recommendation. I think it is a very poor recommendation. I believe if 
our banks are permitted to issue fifty per cent. of their present circulation 
without security, that it will go just where it ought not to go—it will go into 
speculation. Legitimate business, the merchant and manufacturer, cannot 
stand a tax of five or six per cent. on additional circulation. But speculation 
can stand it, and the promoter will pay it; and it will go just where it ought 
not to go. 


CIRCULATING MEDIUM SHOULD BE ELASTIC. 


gut we ought to have an elasticity of our circulating medium. If we are 
to give the banks discretion to increase at certain times the circulating 
medium it ought to be made certain that it be only done for the legitimate 
needs of commerce, industry and trade; and it can be done, perhaps, by some 
such plan, if any increase—I don’t believe fifty per cent. is needed, which 
would be two hundred and fifty millions—if any increase of circulation was 
secured solely by legitimate commercial paper—commercial paper based upon 
possibly a deposit with certain clearing-houses in the country—if circulation 
is secured by legitimate commercial paper it is certainly safe. I don’t want 
'o go any further into the remedies. We have an excellent committee on 
finance and currency. I will leave it to them; but I repeat, the remedy must 
be found, and must be found soon.” 

The resolution offered by Mr. Schiff was adopted. 








A FOREIGN VIEW OF AMERICAN INSURANCE. 


companies is taken in an article published in the “Moniteur Des In- 

téréts Matériels” of December 17 last. This journal is one of the 
principal financia! publications of the Continent and under the direction oi 
M. Paul de Laveleye. The view is taken that while reforms are called for, 
the present management of the companies from the standpoint of their invest- 
ments has not been bad, and that the new Legislature should not go too far in 
the direction of restriction. Afier referring to the message of President 
Roosevelt and the abuses disclosed before the Armstrong Committee, th 


A conservative view of the recent troubles in American life insurance 


article continues thus: 


“If it is necessary to censure such practices, it is not, however, prope! 
under present circumstances, to draw conclusions too pessimistic nor to en 
tirely condemn the great American companies. The vices which have been 
disclosed, grave though they be, do not impair the essential source of their 
vitality. They are not fatal maladies. Moreover, the holders of policies 
ought to be on guard against the folly of taking precipitate action more in- 
jurious to their own interests than to those of the companies. We believ: 
that those who refuse to continue the payment of their premiums in order to 
surrender their policies at their present value are badly advised. That they 
may not receive all the benefits which were orginally promised them is pos- 
sible; but they have no interest in aggravating the loss which would come 
to them by the surrender of their contracts. 

The crisis which the American companies are undergoing will, one may 
hope, have beneficial effects. It will lead to the purification of the boards of 
directors, a more rigorous and efficient control of the management and of the 
employment of funds, and the realization of reforms destined to prevent the 
return of the abuses recently disclosed. 

The inquiry which is being carried on by the committee named by the 
Legislature of New York will have the immediate result of promoting these 
reforms by indicating the points upon which they ought especially to b: 
brought to bear. Moreover, it will lead the Legislature to intervene to 
strengthen the protection for the insured. How far will this intervention go? 
It is not yet known; the matter is in the forum of public discussion. Many 
demand a law which will circumscribe the field of investments of insuranc« 
companies, formally shutting them out from intrusion in the domain of poli- 
tics and prescribing severe penaltes in case of bonuses 2nd rebates to persons 
who contract insurance. 

In relation to the first point—that is, investments—it should be recog 
nized that the American insurance companies merit less censure than migh! 
be indicated by the grave accusations brought by the public against their 
administration. If their funds have sometimes been employed in speculation, 
it has been exceptional. They have been in general invested with prudence 
and circumspection. They have found remunerative employment without be- 
ing exposed to great risk. The abuses in this direction do not call strongly 
for the restrictive action of the Legislature, which may content itself with 
forbidding insurance companies to contribute to the flotation of new enter 
prises and to enter into financial syndicates. The most competent American 
believe that it will be an error to restrict the insurance companies within the 
limits of the investments which are prescribed for the Savings banks. 
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A FOREIGN 


But where there is an opportunity to entirely satisfy public opinion is on 
the question of the pecuniary intervention of the companies in political 
affairs. If it may be admitted that in 1896 in presence of the danger, real or 
supposed, to which the public credit was exposed by the theories of the Dem- 
ocratie candidate for the Presidency— if it be admitted that in such critical 
circumstances the companies might have sacrified some thousands of dollars 
on the altar of conservative principles, their much more costly interference in 
the Presidential election of 1904 is without excuse, since both candidates pro- 
fessed the same economic faith. It might very properly be asked how a man 
insured belonging to the Democratic party would regard the employment of a 
part of the premiums which he paid for the protection of his family against 
want in case death snatched him prematurely from them, for fighting his own 
political friends. He would naturally suffer a feeling of revolt against this 
abuse, which is really intolerable. 

The interference of the Legislature in what may be called the technique of 
insurance—that is, in the manner of treating insurance business—is much 
more delicate. It is not desirable to go too far in the way of restrictions 
without running the risk of destroying the liberty without which progress 
is impossible. It often happens that the measures taken at the conclusion of 
a crisis have a tendency which is too reactionary. The American Government 
ought to keep on guard against this blunder. 

[It is demanded by many that companies, and their agents, be forbidden to 
accord to the assured bonuses and rebates, which are the occasion of abuse 
and unprofitable expenditures. But this involves a practice growing out of 
competition which is difficult to prevent, even by law. The experiment has 
been made in the State of New York. The new president of the Equitable, 
Mr. Morton, who is applying himself with a praiseworthy energy to reforming 
that company, is seeking to break away from this system of rebates. Will he 
succeed? 

Another thorny question which some wish to see settled by legislation is 
that of mixed insurance—that which promises the payment of a fixed capital 
to those having the right to insure in case of death before a fixed date, or 
the payment to the insured himself, if he lives to this date, of this capital in- 
creased by accrued profits. Although this promise of the distribution of 
profits has made many dupes, it is doubtful whether the intervention of the 
Legislature in this matter would be beneficial. 

Mr. Morton, of whom we have spoken above, has inaugurated under this 
head an excellent rule, which will perhaps force itself upon the other com- 
panies. He has decided to distribute dividends every five years instead of 
retaining them until the end of the period of the insurance. There are other 
reforms which the companies evidently will accept themselves spontaneously 
under the pressure of public opinion. It is the Equitable which in this respect 
has afforded the example after having created the greatest scandal by its ex- 
travagance. Mr. Morton has already reduced by about $500,000 his annual 
expenses, and does not expect to stop there. The direction of his principal 
departments has been confided to new men. Moreover, large sums expended 
wrongfully have been reimbursed by those who authorized such expenditures. 

On the other hand, a special commission, of which the president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad is a member, has been charged with seeking the 
most beneficial modifications in the organization of the Mutual Life. 

The tendency is, then, towards reform, and justifies the belief that the 
three great American companies will not delay in establishing themselves 
soon On much more healthy foundations. It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that their assets, composed in great part of elements of undisputed value, 
largely exceed their liabilities and constitute a solid guaranty for the insured. 
This is true of the Equitable, in spite of certain exaggerations in valuation 
shown in its last balance-sheet. * * * It results from these facts that the 
financial situation of the Equitable itself is in no danger and does not justify 
the alarm of the holders of policies who surrender their contracts for a sum 
representing no more than twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the payments which 
they have made, according to the time which has elapsed since they contracted 
their insurance.” 















INCREASED DIVIDENDS OF NEW 








YORK BANKS 


AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


1905 to have been a prosperous one, if we may judge from the num- 


N EW YORK banks and trust companies seem to have found the year 


ber of these 


institutions that have either begun the payment of 


dividends, or increased the amount of dividend distribution within 


the year. 
The list is as follows:— 


Rate, 1904 
Per cent. 


Piftth Avenue Bank....... 2.0... 100 
First National Bank............ 20 
Hanover National Bank......... 10 
Lincoln National Bank......... 18 
Bank of New York N. B. A...... 10 
Mechanics & Traders’ Bank..... 4 
Mutual BOR. 2.0. scicesccecocs 6 
Nineteenth Ward Bank......... 6 


State Bank 


Bankers’ Trust Co. ........0020' 6 
Bowling Green Trust Co........ 6 
Mmmpive Trast CO... .ccsccscscvies — 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 9 
Metropolitan Trust Co.......... 16 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co..... 12 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co.... 20 
Van Norden Trust Co........... _— 
Windsor TUS CO. csc vicccccnccs _ 


Of the banks in this list, four are National and five are State banks; 


Increased. 






By extra dividend of 120 


July 1. 


per cen 








& 


To 6% per cent. Quarterly with 5 per 


cent. Extra January 1, 1906. 


To 6 per cent, Semi-Annually, July | 


1905. 


To 5 per cent. Quarterly, Jan. 31, 1905 


To 6 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 
1906. 


5 


To 5 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. | 


1906. 

To 4 per cent Semi-Annually, Jan. 
1906, 

To 2% per cent. Quarterly, March 
1905. 

To 50 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 
1906. 

To 2% 
1906. 

To 4 per cent. Semi-Annually, Jan. 
1906. 

To 3 per cent, Semi-Annually, Jan. 
1906. 


per cent. Quarterly, Jan. 


To 3 per cent. Quarterly, Nov. 1, 190! 


To 5 per cent. Quarterly, Sept. 
1905. 
To 4 per cent. Quarterly, March 


1905. 
To 10 per cent. Semi-Annually with 
per cent. Extra Jan, 1, 1906. 


To 2 per cent. Quarterly, July 1, 190 


and 2 per cent. Extra Januar} 
1906. 
To 3 per cent. 
1906. 


Semi-Annually, Jan 


three are located in the financial district and six up town. 

It is, perhaps, safe to assume, then, that this list is fairly representative 
as to successful banking in New York without regard to any particular 
form of organization or particular class of business handled. A comparison 


of total earnings of these banks with total 


capital employed and _ total 
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average deposits ought to give us a reasonably accurate view of the pos- 
sibilities of the business as a whole. 

The latest statement of condition made by National banks in 1904 
was of November 10. That of the State banks was of December 8. In 1905, 
both classes reported as of November 9. 

By a comparison of statements, we may show the earnings of the Nat- 
ional banks for a period of one year and the earnings of the State banks 
for a period of about eleven months as follows: 

Indicated 


Surplusand Increase in total 
Capital. prosts, 1904. surplus. Dividends. earnings. 


Fifth Avenue Bank....$ 100,000 $ 1,797,372 $—47,723 $ 220,000 $ 172,277 
First National ....... 10,000,000 14,328,005 1,554,675 2,000,000 3,554,675 
Hanover National 3,000,000 6,774,703 294.073 330,000 624,073 
jank of N. Y 2,000,000 2,600,483 141,300 200,000 341,500 
Mech. g 700,000 384,592 —25,603 56,000 30,397 
Mutual Bank «.....0.. 200,000 221,670 47,299 12,000 59,299 
19th Ward Bank 200,000 215,852 503 27,000 27,503 
Lincoln National 300,000 1,595,531 87,432 60,000 147,432 
State Bank 100,000 767,237 317,932 50,000 367,932 





$16,600,000 $28,485,445 $2,369,888 $2,955,000 $5,324,888 





By adding together the aggregate capital of the nine banks and their 
aggregate surplus at the beginning of the period, we have a total fund em- 
ployed of $45,085,445, on which total earnings amounted to $5,324,888 or 
about 11.8 per cent. 

Their aggregate deposits at the beginning of the period were $327,545,800 
and at the end of the period, $204,289,600. Half the sum of these two items, 
$220,917,700, would probably fairly represent their average deposits for the 
period. 

If we assume that a normal rate for money as money is 4 per cent., or 
in other words, that the owners of this fund of banking capital might have 
found safe investment in bonds yielding 4 per cent. without either the risk or 
the responsibilities of the banking business, and deduct a sum equal to 4 
per cent. on total fund employed, or $1,803,418 from the total earnings, 
$5,328,000, the remainder, $3,525,470, will represent the real profit obtained in 
handling this $220,917,700 of average deposits. It amounts to almost exactly 
1% per cent. per annum on these deposits 

Of the nine trust companies included in this list, the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company and the Lawyers’ Title Insurance and Trust Company derive a 
large part of their revenue from the business of title insurance, but the remain- 
ing seven are engaged principally in the banking business, and accordingly 
their business may fairly be compared with that of the banks above noted. 

As the last statement of condition of the trust companies in 1904 was of 
December 31, and the latest available statement of 1905 was of November 9, 
we have a period of only ten months on which to base the comparison, 
which is as follows: 


Indicated 
Surplus and Increase in total 
Capital. profits, 1904. surplus. Dividends. earnings. 


IE sco cies pater $ 1,000,000 ". pone 598 $185,959 $ 60,000 $245,959 
Bowling Green 2,500,000 177,489 150,000 327,489 
Empire 500,000 50,766 oe 50,766 
Metropolitan 2,000,000 102,604 420000 522,604 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust 2,000,000 478,478 400,000 878,478 
Van Norden 1,000,000 57,967 40,000 97,967 
Windsor 1,000,000 142,289 ditetedrche 142,289 








$10,000,000 $16,767,496 $1,195,552 $1,070,000 $2,265,452 


Adding together the aggregate capital of the seven companies, and their 
aggregate surplus at the beginning of the period, we find that the total fund 
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employed was $26,767,496 on which total earnings were $2,265,452, or about 81, 
per cent., and as the period was only about ten months, the equivalent annual 
rate is about 9.9 per cent. 

The aggregate deposits of these seven trust companies at the beginning of 
the period were $111,370,769, and at the end of the period, $122,394,781. Taking 
half the sum of these two items, as with the banks, to represent the average 
deposits, we have $116,882,775. 

Deducting from total earnings of $2,265,452, a sum equal to 4 per cent. on 
total fund employed, or $1,070,699, we have remaining $1,194,753 as profit 
on deposits. This amounts to a trifle over 1 per cent. on the average of 
$116,882,775 as noted above, and as the period is only about ten months, 
the equivalent annual rate would be about 1.2 per cent. on these deposits. 

The ratio of aggregate capital and surplus to average deposits in the 
nine banks was about one to 4.90 and in the seven trust companies it was 
about one to 4.36. This difference probably accounts in large measure for the 
difference in average rate of profit on deposits as the banks had the ad- 
vantage of a larger proportion of deposits over which to spread their 
expenses. 

Taken as a whole, the showing is an excellent one and goes far to refute 
the statements so often made that the banks are suffering severely from 
the competition of the trust companies or that the business of either class 
is as yet overdone in New York. L. A. Norton. 


A RAILWAY MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS. 


River boat his own Dakota sailed from Puget Sound with her capacity 

aboard, 28,000 tons besides passengers. His. twin steamers, th: 

world’s largest when built, caused him to be called satirically by his 
critics an empire builder and dreamer of Oriental dreams. The dreams have 
come true, and it is announced that he “retires” in a green old age, or, better, 
at the close of his ripe middle age. 

It would be difficult to set bounds to the significance of the announce- 
ment if it were to be accepted at its face. The retirement of a man who has 
earned for himself and others almost untold wealth while reducing the tolls 
over his road from 2.88 cents per ton to .792 cent would be a calamity if it 
signified a check or reversal of his achievement. What is known as the 
“Hill country” is an area equivalent to thirty-one New York States. Within 
a quarter of a century he has distributed throughout it $676,983,820 in mere 
reduction of tolls. What wealth he has placed in the grasp of its residents 
by enabling them to sell their products, which would have otherwise rotted 
upon the ground, or not have been worth producing, evades calculation. 
Certainly it would have been a national calamity if the 400,000,000,000 feet 
of primeval Northwestern forests could not have reached its Eastern market. 
Just as certainly it would have been another calamity if Eastern products 
had not been enabled to descend the westerly side of the continental divide 
and reach the Pacific tides as cheaply as the Atlantic. Doubtless these feats 
would have been performed in time by another. But to-day’s text is not 
what might have been, but what is. It was Mr. Hill’s policy of railroading 
which worked these marvels, and it was not known before his time.—New 
York Times. 


Fe river bo years after Mr. Hill was a “mud clerk” on a Mississippi 








THE LIMITATIONS OF SAVINGS BANK EARNINGS 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


BY WM. H. S. WOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
NEW YORK. 


in the State of New York had their origin, and it is almost needless to 

say that the few which had their inception before 1840 were the result 

of the philanthropic impulses of some of the older and more well-to-do 
citizens of the Eastern States. Hardly a Savings bank was incorporated in 
those early days in which the founders did not give their personal services 
free from any remuneration other than the gratification of doing good to 
their poorer fellow citizens. 

So universal has been this feeling among the people generally, that not 
until after the expiration of the nineteenth century was the slightest re- 
strictive measure laid upon trustees of Savings banks in this State other 
than dictated wholly and entirely in the interests of those whose ignorance 
of financial matters and the care of money made them practically unable 
properly to insure the safety of their hard-earned savings. Savings banks 
indeed were recognized by the Legislature as being a part, and not an 
unimportant one, either, of the charitable and philanthropic institutions of 
the State, and as such under the administration of those of our citizens who 
controlled them as trustees, such laws as the Legislature passed regarding 
them from time to time have been uniformly wise and universally approved. 

In 1901, however, when the effort was inaugurated to meet the State ex- 
penses by indirect taxation, the Legislature in some unaccountable way 
imposed a tax which it curiously called a franchise tax—a tax upon doing 
good, a repressive tax upon the doer as well as upon the receiver, out of 
harmony with the previous legislation of the State, a law which it is im- 
possible to believe could ever have been passed had our law-makers more 
clearly understood the nature and the management of the institutions they 
subjected to this tax. 


¥ was in the second decade of the nineteenth century that Savings banks 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SAVINGS BANK Laws or NEw YorkK AND THOSE OF 
OTHER STATES. 


It is the purpose of this article to point out, simply, the differences be- 
tween the Savings bank laws of this and other States, in order that it may 
be clearly understood why the fact that taxes in other States than that 
of New York may be entirely justifiable under their laws, or lack of laws, 
Whereas it can afford no such justification in this State, where the conditions 
will be seen to be wholly different. 

The legislation in most of the States has mainly regarded Savings banks 
as business undertakings, primarily for the profit of their stockholders, and 
has permitted them the latitude of management common to banking as a 
business. The policy of New York, on the contrary, classed them as philan- 
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thropic trusts, and most properly subjected them to rigid control by the 
State for the public welfare. There is no capital, and no stockholders of 
any sort in the Savings banks of the State of New York. Their management 
is entirely a gratuitous one by men who rejoice in thus serving the thrifty 
poor. As a rule, the legislation of most States contemplates the employment 
of Savings bank funds in such profitable channels as are commonly permitted 
to banks of deposit, and the restrictions thrown about them are for the mos 
part merely such as surround ordinary banking business. In New York, on 
the contrary, legislation for the regulation of Savings banks has always 
been most restrictive, its purpose being to prevent the trustees charged with 
the administration of the savings of working people from using them in an) 
way except that which shall provide absolutely for the safety of the funds 
entrusted to them, irrespective of profit, and with consequent limitation oi 
earning power. About one-half the States have no Savings bank laws what- 
ever. In all the other States, except New York, deposits and assets in Sav- 
ings banks can be cared for in two ways; namely, in investments in specified 
securities, and in loans. The fundamental distinction between the laws of 
this State and others is this, that in all other States having laws regulating 
Savings banks, savings funds may be loaned very much as by commercia 
banks, whereas in New York Savings banks can make loans only in one 
way; i. e., upon collateral which they are authorized by law to purchase as 
an investment, and then at ten per cent. less than their par value; and they 
can make investments of a kind rigidly prescribed by law under restrictions 
which in the main are by far more severe than those which exist in any 
other State. 

The various kinds of investments recognized by the laws of the severa 
States comprise the following: National, State, county, municipal, and schoo! 
bonds, railroad bonds, street railway bonds, water bonds, industrial bonds, 
stocks of banks and trust companies, railroad stocks, industrial stocks, and 
real estate mortgages. In one State loans to any municipal corporation of 
the State are permitted, without any regulative provisions. In thirteen States 
loans to private individuals and corporations are permitted upon a pledge 
of collateral security of varying and frequently questionable value. In 
thirteen States loans are permitted upon the promissory notes or similar obli- 
gations of individuals, practically at the discretion of bank Officials, and 
without other security than endorsement of individuals. In some cases not 
even this is required, and funds may be loaned upon the single name and 
the general credit of business corporations. This statement shows the laxity 
which prevails in this mest important matter of the security of the hard- 
earned savings of the industrious poor. 

In a consideration of the foregoing it will be obvious that the privilege 
of making loans in the States named to individuals and business corporations, 
either with or without collateral security, subjects Savings banks to exactl) 
the same risks which attach to the loaning of money by banks of deposit; 
while on the other hand it allows them opportunities for profit commen- 
surate with the risk. It is universally recognized in the banking business 
that commercial loans always and everywhere bear a considerably larger 
rate of interest than is realized from bond and mortgage loans or other 
permanent investments in first-class governmental, municipal or railway 
bonds. It is therefore manifest that the Savings banks of all the States 
where commercial loans are permitted to them, while subject to far greate 
risks, have a decided advantage in the higher rate of interest paid for them. 
over the Savings banks of the State of New York, in which commercial loans 
of any kind are very wisely prohibited. Assuming then prudent and in- 
telligent management on the part of Savings bank officials in other States, 
they have opportunities for much greater profits, from which deposits in this 
State are debarred. In investments also, commercial profits and remunera- 
tive interest rates are by the requirements of New York law always sacri- 
ficed to security. 


Ricip RESTRICTIONS OF THE NEW YorkK LAw. 


The legal restrictions surrounding Savings bank investments in the 
State of New York are extremely rigid. But three classes are permitted; 
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namely, real estate mortgages, upon property within the State only; bonds 
of various governmental corporations; and first-class railroad bonds. Whilst 
in many of the States investments in National, State, county, municipal, and 
school bonds are subjected to reasonable restrictions, the State of New 
York imposes a much more severe test in the case of municipal corporation 
bonds than is imposed by any cther State. Several of the New England 
States forbid investments in municipal bonds except within certain specified 
States. In case of New York, no municipal bonds may be purchased except 
these issued by cities having a population of at least forty-five thousand 
people, having been incorporated twenty-five years previous to the issuance 
of the bonds, and having never defaulted in the payment of any principal or 
interest for a longer period than ninety days. In addition to this, the total 
debt limit of such municipalites must not exceed seven per cent. of the total 
valuation at the last previous assessment, and the cities whose bonds New 
York Savings banks may purchase, must be located in States which since 
January 1, 1861, have not repudiated or defaulted upon any part of the 
principal or the interest of any debt authorized by the Legislature of any 
such State. These restrictions debar the Savings banks of this State from 
investing in a very wide range of profitable and often reasonably safe 
securities issued by small municipalities, which are available for investment 
to Savings banks of other States. 

In general, the provisions of the various States as to investment in rail- 
road bonds are fairly well restricted; but New York leads them all in the 
limitations placed about investments of this kind, solely in the interest of 
safety. Its requirements exclude all railroad bonds of questionable or 
uncertain value, and restrict investments to the gilt-edged securities of such 
railroads as have ample property and have demonstrated their wise man- 
agement and continued earning power both as to interest and dividends 
during a considerable period of years. No other State has such severe re- 
strictions in this particular, and but two or three even approach New 
York as relates to railroad investments. A few of the States permit invest- 
ments in securities of street railways; this class is debarred in New York. 

In several States investments are permitted in the bonds of water com- 
panies, various industrial corporations, telephone and telegraph companies; 
in the stocks of banks and trust companies, of certain railroads, of manu- 
facturing enterprises. it is perhaps superfluous to point out that these 
latter classes of investments, while sometimes affording large returns, are 
seldom admissible where sound security is the main object. 

From all of the foregoing it may readily be seen that the State of New 
York occupies a peculiar position as regards its Savings banks investments, 
strictly limited by law to various forms of Governmental securities, to 
specified railroad bonds, and to real estate mortgages within the State; where- 
as the hanks of other States have open to them the very profitable channel 
of commercial loans at the highest rate of interest, and investments in 
securities which offer a high and, commercially speaking, frequently a safe 
rate of interest. The restrictive laws in New York have naturally resulted 
in a great competition for the class of corporate securities in which New 
York Savings banks are permitted to invest. It is in the gilt-edged bond 
issues that the great capitalists of the country place their immense accumu- 
lations, and the demand for this class of securities is always very great on 
the part of investors with whom safety is more considered than large profits; 
and consequently such securities always command a very considerable 
premium, whereby the net interest is usually reduced to less than four per 
cent., and often as low as three per cent., and even under. In other States 
the low earnings derived from gilt-edged securities are compensated for by 
the additional and much larger income derived from loans and miscellaneous 
nvestments. The average earning power, therefore, of savings funds in 
ther States is considerably larger than in the State of New York, simply 
ecause Savings banks in other States are conducted as profit-earning enter- 
rises, usually for the benefit of stockholders (most of the Savings banks of 
other States being stock companies). It would appear to have been the 
legislative policy to tax such business enterprises precisely as any other 
rofit-earning business is taxed. In the State of New York, on the contrary, 
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security has always been held to be more important than profit. Public policy 
has not regarded the accumulations or surplus of Savings banks other than 
as a wise provision for the security and general welfare of the depositors, 
and for that reason, until recently, no part of the savings of the poor has 
been subjected to the tax which other States impose upon these institutions. 
Under present conditions the law prevents large earnings in the interest of 
safety, and for the benefit of their hard working, industrious classes the 
State should repeal any tax upon the earnings of Savings banks, which have 
been so depressed and lessened to a minimum by its own rigid restrictions. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


American Bankers’ ‘Association, the fact was brought to light thai 
there is practically no law providing for the organization and 
supervision of Savings banks in the District of Columbia. 
Secretary Shaw, in his recent annual report, recommends the establish- 
ment of a Department Savings Bank, to provide for caring for the savings 
of employees in the Treasury Department. He points out that, compared 
with. cities of like population, the deposits of the Washington Savings banks 
are relatively small. This may be partly explained by the low interesi 
rate paid there—2.85 per cent. against an average of 3.55 for the whole 
country. Of course, in any such comparison the character of the population 
is quite as important as the number. Washington can hardly be called a 
great industrial city, as that term is commonly used. Still, there ought to be 
great opportunities at the National Capital for Savings banks, and no doubt 
the enactment of a proper law is highly desirable. 


A T the last annual convention of the Savings Bank Section of the 


BRANCHES FOR SAVINGS BANKS. 


York recommends that Savings banks be permitted to establish 
branches. 
If they were granted this permission, there is no doubt that a 
marked gain in deposits would result. Saving is partly a matter of 
habit, and whatever tends to create the habit will add to the savings deposits 
of the country. 


T HE Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State of New 


GROWTH OF THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 


Superintendent Kilburn, of the New York State Banking Department, 
has the following to say of the Savings banks: 
“The whole number of Savings banks in the State September 30 was 
130. The growth of deposits in the Savings banks from July 1, 1904, to July 
1, 1905, was $86,836,855, which is larger by about fifteen million dollars than 
was ever reported before for any one year. The total deposits July 1 were 
$1,252,928,299 and the number of open accounts 2,513,570.” 


| his annual report transmitted to the New York Legislature January 3°, 


MAINE SAVINGS BANKS. 


the deposits of the Savings banks of that State on October 28, 1905 


Mie ng E. TIMBERLAKE, Public Examiner of Maine, reports that 
amounted to $79,115,188.66, an increase of $2,428,641.79 for the year. 
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POINTS ABOUT NOTES, CHECKS, ETC. 


piece of paper—a check, note, draft, certificate of deposit, etc.—is 

defective, he has learned a very important practical detail of bank- 

ing. Sometimes clerks, and Officers, too, get this information in a 
very costly way: they overlook certain precautions that should be observed 
in handling the instruments passing through their institutions, and a loss, 
not infrequently of a large sum, is the result. How to prevent such losses 
is one of the very practical questions confronting bank managers. The clerk 
can hardly be expected to find the time to read the lengthy decisions of the 
courts, and in many cases, even if the time could be spared, the decisions are 
so technical as to be hard to understand. 

In order to present information in regard to these matters so that it may 
be readily grasped, THe BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has made an arrangement with 
Mr. Samuel Woods, author of “Woods’ Fine Points on Banking,” to give our 
readers photographic illustrations that will enable any one to see at a glance 
just how the error occurred. These valuable points, it is believed, will be 
appreciated by bank clerks, as commercial law is rather dry reading and 
some of the decisions will occupy from twenty to thirty pages. These are 
boiled down to a few lines with a photograph of the instrument, pointing out 
the defects in its drawing, or in other respects. By presenting them in this 
way they are impressed upon the reader’s mind so that if any document 
should come up before him in the future with such an error, he can pick it 
out at once. There is much in commercial law that is not essential to the 
banker and merchant, and “what you can’t do” as shown by the mistakes of 
others makes deeper impressions and more interesting reading than the 
theory and science of “what you can do.” 


Woe a bank clerk is able to tell at a glance whether or not a certain 
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The highest courts have held that where a note is not dated its date will 
be fixed as of the day of its issue and delivery. 

A note dated on Sunday is not void unless issued that day. 

; A note issued on Sunday but dated on a week day is void in the hands 

of all persons who had knowledge of the facts. 

A note dated September 31 is open to proof as to when it was delivered, 
the day of delivery being the true date, although it has been held to be as of 
date of September 30. 
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The collecting bank that took this acceptance made payable in Chicago, 
Ill., instead of St. Paul, Minn., upon presenting the draft at the Chicago 
National Bank, where it was not paid for lack of sufficient funds, protested 
it for non-payment, and were held liable, as the highest court has decide: 
that any draft accepted and made payable outside of the city and State in 
which it is drawn releases both the maker and endorser, as it is agains 
the law to draw a draft on one State and make it payable in another. 
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The highest court holds as follows: If the amount stated in figures an 
that stated in words does not agree, the words govern, as in the above case oi 
the Wheeling Coal Co. vs. Godfrey. The amount was written, three hundred 
dollars, and in figures $350. Godfrey was held liable for the amount in 
words, three hundred dollars, and not $350 in figures. 
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Women’s Department Store Co. 


arc 


The bank on which this check was drawn paid it as a check payable t 
bearer. 
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The courts held that by drawing a line through the blank space for the 
payee’s name, that the maker made the instrument void, and the bank had 
to restore the amount to the drawer’s account. 


COLUMBIA FALLS, MONT. eA>y 4, 02 


COLUMBIA BANK. 


Pay to the order of ew a a 


Amat “Wine sl 


Richard R. Woodward, of the firm of Johnson & Woodward, gave the 
above check to the Columbia Bank for a draft drawn on him through the 
Columbia Bank. Woodward had authority to sign the firm’s checks. But 
this authority would not let him draw them to pay his own debts, and on 
discovering the fact that the check had been drawn and paid, the partners 
could make the Columbia Bank account for the amount, if Woodward had 
no consent from his partners to draw the check. 
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S. S. Spencer, as president of the American Construction Co., of Chicago, 

borrowed $25,000 from thé Pan-American Bank. He gave the note of his 
company payable to himself individually, it being signed “American Con- 
struction Co., S. S. Spencer, President.” The manner in which it is drawn 
makes it non-negotiable. The court said it carried on its face a danger mark 
which no prudent man would disregard. The bank that discounted the note 
could not hold the Construction Company, although they took the note in 
good faith before maturity, giving full value therefor. If this note had been 
signed by all the officers as well as the directors of the Construction Com- 
pany and a seal of the company attached, it would not hold the company, as 
no specific authority was given any of them by the by-laws or otherwise to 
make notes for the company. 
_ The bank is bound to inquire as to the authority of officers of a corpora- 
ion to make its note. Such authority does not come by virtue of the office. 
It is elementary law that the president of a corporation as such has no power 
to bind the corporation by the execution of promissory notes or other con- 
tracts, but such authority must be derived from some by-law of the corpora- 
tion, or some specific order, ratified on the part of the corporation, whose 
powers under our law are exercised by the directors. 








CON DITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on May 29; 


August 25 and November 9, 1905. 
5,477; November 9, 19u5, 5,833; increase, 356. 


Total number of banks reporting on November 10, 1904: 





RESOURCES. 


EOGUE ONE GOODE. cc ccciccccisceccccsccccecces 
ST nitciibmenbnstaibanrKiarenesanes 


U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposit 
Other bonds to secure U. 8, deposits 
U.S. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds........ 
Bonds, securities, ete 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 


Other real estate owned 


Due from National banks..............ssceeees 


Due trom State banks and bankers, etc 


Due from approved reserve agents............ 


Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for clearing-house 


Bills of other National banks..................- 


Fractional currency, nickels and cents 
Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Five per cont. redemption fund... 

Due from U.8. Treasurer. 


Total 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes..... 


National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks.... 


Due to State banks and bankers................ ; 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks...... 


Due to approved reserve agents. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits...... 


Deposits of U.S. 
Bonds borrowed 


Reserved for taXeS..........ssceceees 


May 29, 1905, 


$3,899, 170,328 
30,367,466 
457,502,540 


74,289,450 | 
7,526,101 | 


16,108,500 
14,490,434 
669,545,598 
130,006, 135 
20,154,800 
332,143,552 
112,388,835 
562,495,160 
28,111,420 
267,856,167 
28,824,161 
1,798,508 
479, 635, 070 
169, 629. 979 
22,208, "658 
3,552,605 


$7, 327,805. 874 


$791,567,231 
413,436,145 
201,855,091 
445,455,717 
973 

790, 421.572 
325,349,412 
393, 825, 032 


Aug. 25, 1905. 


$3,998,509, 152 
29,905,633 
477,592,690 
61,847,570 
6,308,131 
12,041,410 
14,375,131 
667,177, 767 
132,987,384 
19,926,274 
320, 743, 427 
113,466,291 


265, 08u, 927 
29,182, "633 
1,859,804 
495,479,452 
170,073,847 
23,280, 126 
4, 017,141 


$7, 472,350, 878 


$799,870,229 
417,757,591 
202,536,366 
468,979,788 
30,972 
832,078,395 
354,253,517 
404,183,168 
34,362,500 


490 
3,820,681,713 
52,251,688 
9,738,611 
38,485,468 
6,911,508 
23,181,411 
2,360,697 


Nov. 9, 1905, 


$4,016,735,497 


54.473, 855 
493,679,340 
57,559,800) 
7,623,416 
10,536, 940) 
13,726,692 
657.943. 673 
136,093.39! 
20.487,751 
348,417,653 
124,998,480 
569, 121,818 
28.260, 938 
340,428,162 
81,183,857 
1,817,487 
460,934,467 
161,157,612 
24,047,836 
8,927,131 


$7, 563, 155, 82 


$808,328,655 
420,785,055 
2127 371,042 
485, Tt 670 
os or 09% 
339, 112! 588 
39,127 292 
1,770,894 
3,989, 522, 34 
51,600,587 
9.685, 067 
36,590.097 
7,369,244 
28,497,675 
2,684,200 
4,361,115 


3,593,760 
$7,472,350,878 


Liabilities other than those above 





Total 0.208 158 





eee! in omen prine ipal it items of resources and liabilities of f National banks as shown hy 
the catuene on November 9, 1905, as compared with the returns on August 25, 1905, and Novem 
ber 10, e 


SINCE AUGUST 25, 1905. SincE NOVEMBER, 1904. 





ITEMS. 


Increase. Increase. | Decrease. 


Decrease. 


$244,096.556 
12,970,440 
49,015,698 
3,214,644 
32,239,257 
87,828,305 | 
66,401,650 


iaene ins asc ccctsecnoncinsin $18,226,345 
Trt, I cetuinissdednsindesreatedaoens 10,294,410 | | 
Due from National banks, State cannes 
and bankers and reserve agents.. 2,863,766 
. $34,544,985 
Legal tenders. 8,916,235 
Capital stock we — 
Surplus and other profits........ 
Circulation 
Due to National and State banks and 
NN, . st.ccenske dkecenesverenetnonsene 
Individual deposits. ......cccsccccccescces 
United States Government deposits.... 
Bills payable and rediscounts 


EEO 90,804,944 





Commissioner on the Currency of the Philippines, Member of the Com- 
mission on International Exchange, author of “History of Modern 
Banks of Issue,” “Wall Street and the Country,” etc., etc. Two 
volumes, octavo: Vol. I., pp. 437; Vol. II., pp. 488; price, $4. 


T's PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING. By Charles A. Conant, 


We shall not attempt to forestall what is the duty and what, we are sure, 
will be the pleasure of every student of money and banking—the reading 
of these volumes—by giving an anaylsis of their contents. To do so would 
but result in reproducing in a fragmentary form information that should be 
set forth at first hand and with proper fullness. For an adequate idea of 
the value of this treatise, we must refer our readers to the work itself. It is 
one of the few standard works on these subjects in the English language, 
and is certain to hold a permanent place as an authority on money and 
banking. 

Not only does Mr. Conant show a comprehensive knowledge of his topics, 
but throughout the work, even when discussing questions that have been but 
recently the subject of heated controversy, he displays the utmost fairness, 
and preserves a scientific temper at all times. 

Beginning with a description of the functions of money, he traces its 
origin and development from the rudest forms to its present state. Banking 
principles are likewise fully and accurately considered: The history and 
theory of money and banking as shown by the experience of the chief States 
and as laid down in the world’s great authorities, are presented with admir- 
able clearness and force. Mr. Conant, besides having been for many years 
a close student of the problems embraced in “The Principles of Money and 
Banking,” has also the knowledge of those subjects that is gained only from 
actual contact with them in a practical manner. As Commissioner on the 
Currency of the Philippines, his recommendations laid the basis for trans- 
forming the currency of the Islands from a silver standard to a gold-exchange 
standard; and as a member of the Commission on International Exchange, 
his studies and investigations produced results that were of practical value 
in securing the readjustment of the Mexican currency system, and it is 
believed that ultimately the plan he devised for the Philippines may be put 
into effect, at least substantially, in China. 

Mr. Conant is also Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, one of the 
large and conservative trust companies of New York. 

His qualifications, therefore, for preparing an authoritative work on 
money and banking are of the highest, and this is shown by the character 
of the volumes themselves. 

_ The Principles of Money and Banking is a strong and worthy contribu- 
tion to the permanent financial literature of the country, and may be com- 
mended to all who are in search of full, sound and accurate knowledge of 
these important subjects. 


THE MODERN Trust Company: Its Functions and Organization. By F. B. 
Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett, C.P.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Octavo, pp. 309; price, $2.50. 


Trust companies are of such comparatively recent origin that the litera- 
ture relating to them has been of a purely ephemeral character. But with 
the tremendous growth and development of these institutions in the last 
few years, they have become the subject of more serious treatment, and 
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the volume now at hand is but one of others already published or soon to 
appear dealing with “the department stores of banking.” 

There is no doubt that capital may be both safely and profitably employed 
in the trust company form of organization; and possibly, in many cases, 
capital now enlisted in commercial banking alone could be better employed 
under the trust company form. If this be so, the matter is certainly one for 
careful consideration, and the true interests of the owners of bank shares, 
and the interests of the community as well, will be best served by an un- 
prejudiced study of the advantages of trust companies over the ordinary form 
of bank organization, provided such advantages really exist. 

This study will be greatly facilitated by such volumes as the one under 
review. “The Modern Trust Company” treats in a practical manner of 
the functions and organization of trust companies, and will be found of great 
value to all who wish to gain a better knowledge of these important parts of 
our financial machinery. 


Digest oF LAws RELATING TO TRUST COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Benjamin J. Downer. New York: George W. Young & Co. 


This is a summary of the laws relating to trust companies, dealing with 
their organization, supervision, and powers, as well as the regulations goy- 
erning the operations of these institutions. 

As with banking, there is considerable diversity in the laws of the respect- 
ive States in regard to trust companies, but the standard of such laws is 
being gradually raised. This compilation will be found especially useful, not 
only for practical purposes, as a guide to those who are directly interested 
in the conduct of trust companies, but as affording a ready means of com- 
parison of the trust company laws in the different States and Territories. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Compiled by The Audit Company, of New York. New York: George 
W. Young & Co. 


We have here a compilation of the statistics, in detail, of each trust com- 
pany in the State of New York from the end of 1894 to the end of 1904, to- 
gether with the officers and directors, given in connection with the titles and 
figures relating to each separate institution. 

From 1894 to 1904 the number of trust companies in New York State in- 
creased from 38 to 81, the total resources from $365,419,729.33 to $1,364,014.,- 
015.92—the percentage of increase in the resources being 273.27. 

BossisM AND Monopoiy. By Thomas Carl Spelling; 12mo., pp. 358; price, 
$1.50. 


Mr. Spelling deals in a free and vigorous fashion with many of the real 
and imaginary evils of to-day, and the remedy he favors is Government own- 
ership. He contends, and not without a considerable basis of fact to support 
the contention, that the political bosses and the giant monopolies are sul- 
stantially partners. That this condition of affairs, which is due to the apathy 
of the people, would be bettered by Government ownership of railways, etc., 
is not so clear to us as it seems to be to Mr. Spelling. Like most writers who 
take up the subject of bank reserves, he fails in strict accuracy (page 215) and 
a similar inexactness marks his attempt to quote Shakespeare (page 225), for 
it was “Iago” and not “Polonius” whose exhortation, “Put Money in thy 
purse,” has, in the language of Mr. Spelling, “come thundering down the ages 
with a curse upon it.” 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 
By Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D., MecVickar Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.; 
8 vo., pp. 613; price, $2.25. 


Those who read Professor Seligman’s work—and all who are interested 
in the well-being of their country ought to read it—will, we are sure, agree 
that the author has succeeded in making “the dismal science” exceedingly 
interesting. But he has done more than to vitalize what has been regarded 
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heretofore as a dry subject. He has brought out with striking clearness and 
precision the relations between wealth, and its distribution and enjoyment, 
and has set forth with admirable directness some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that are in danger of being obscured by the socialistic agitation of 
the times. 

In his chapter on “Poverty and Progress,’ Professor Seligman has the 
following to say regarding the prevention of poverty: 

“We have seen that there is no single cause of poverty; there can accord- 
ingly be no single preventive of poverty. . 

* * * To the attentive reader of the preceding chapters it should be 
abundantly clear that private property and individual initiative have been 
ihe motor forces of the accumulation of wealth and the real progress of 
humanity. Anything, therefore, which seriously saps these foundations neces- 
sarily undermines not only the whole structure of industrial society, but the 
edifice of civilization itself. * * * 

To say, however, that poverty has always existed is no reason for believ- 
ing that it should continue forever to exist. Absolute equality of conditions 
is indeed an iridescent dream, for it runs counter to the inequality or differ- 
entiation which is the law of all life and the explanation of all change. 
* * * The modern industrial system is slowly producing not only political 
democracy, but economic democracy, and that economic democracy is incom- 
patible with permanent and widespread poverty. 

* * * Economic, political and ethical forces are conspiring to bring 
about progress by raising the social level. In ordinary business life this 
means the gradual, but clearly discernible, elevation of the standard of com- 
mercial morality. So far as poverty is concerned, it means the lifting of 
the standard of life of the laborer and the setting, in ideal at least, of an 
irreducible minimum, below which national production is not worth having. 
Bs & ok 

The way, therefore, to have progress without poverty, is not to level down, 
but to level up; to do nothing which will prevent the capable, the resourceful 
and the daring from exerting their still and inventive ingenuity; but, on the 
other hand, to keep open the door of opportunity for all and to throw about 
the mass of the less fortunate and the less gifted the protecting mantle of 
a public sentiment which will be intolerant of injustice, and which will insist 
upon the creation of conditions that insure to every worthy human being 
at least the possibility of a worthy human existence.” 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILWAY RATES: A STUDY OF THE EXPERIENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, FRANCE, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, RUSSIA AND 
AUSTRALIA. By Hugo Richard Meyer, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago. 


Professor Meyer’s treatise deals in a very thorough manner with a problem 

now uppermost in the public mind, and he throws upon the subject a flood of 
illumination that ought to aid in a right determination of the matter. His 
own point of view is well illustrated in the preface, from which we quote: 
_ “This book presents the conclusions forced upon the author by a painstak- 
ing study of the railway question extending over some twelve years. That 
study began with an inquiry into the results of State industrial ventures in 
Australasia, which he took up with a strong bias in favor of State intenven- 
tion in industry. As many of the most impressive lessons to be learned from 
the industrial experiments of the Australasian States are connected with 
their management of railways, the author was naturally led to make com- 
parisons with the railways of other countries, over which the various govern- 
ments have exercised some measure of control. 

The net result has been the disclosure of such overwhelming proofs of 
the evils of State direction of industry, or interference with its natural 
course, that he has become firmly convinced of the unwisdom of Government 
regulation of railways or their rates.” 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 
ie is the belief of Tue BANKERS’ MAGAZINE that next to the vital topics 


of finance and the general business management of banks and trust 

companies, no subject is of more importance to the modern financial institu- 
tion than that of general publicity, whether it takes the form of newspaper 
or magazine advertising, street-car cards, or booklets, circulars, or form 
letters sent through the mails. 

It has been demonstrated beyond question that advertising can achieve 
results for the modern bank or trust company as well as for the department 
store, railroad, or any other business enterprise. There is no difficulty in con- 
vincing the modern banker that advertising is a good thing—but how? 

It is for the purpose of helping in a small way to answer this important 
question that a department of “Banking Publicity” is inaugurated with our 
January number. It does not claim to be the highest authority on the 
subject, but will endeavor to bring to our readers the methods employed by 
successful institutions in the management of their publicity. 

The editor of this department will welcome criticisms or suggestions and 
will be glad to receive short articles on advertising methods that have 
brought results. Copies of newspapers or magazine advertisements, booklets, 
statements, street-car cards, etc., are particularly requested. 

Address Editor Banking Publicity Department, THe BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


STREET-CAR ADVERTISING. 


N advocate of street-car advertising for banks made the statement a 
A short time since in “Printers’ Ink” that recently “the agents for 
street-car advertising throughout New England conducted a cam- 
paign that led one bank or trust company in each important town in their 
territory to enter on a campaign of street-car advertising, and results were 
good in every instance. About fifty banks went into the street cars, adver- 
tising safe deposit vaults, savings facilities, exchanges, etc. It was demon- 
strated by the agents before advertising began, that only fifty per cent. of the 
business that ought to come to the banks of New England could be found on 
their books, the proof being furnished in statistics, deposits and average 
earnings of the industrial classes. In many cases the street-car advertising 
brought in deposits of moldy and tarnished money that had been hid away 
because the owners feared the banks.” 


LITERATURE OF THE HOME TRUST CO., NEW YORK. 


MONG the general publicity matter issued by the Home Trust Co. of 

New York, 184 Montague St., Brooklyn, are booklets entitled “Our 

Duties Your Benefits,” on the general duties of the trust company; 

“How to Save Money,” an advertisement of the company’s savings depart- 

ment; “The Mail and the Trust Company,” devoted to the same subject; 

“When You Go Away,” on letters of credit, travelers’ checks, etc.; “Home- 

= Bound,” issued for the purpose of attracting the accounts of school 
teachers, 
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The advertising of the Home Trust Co., of which Mr. J. Edward Swan- 
strom is President, has evidently been successful, for though established but 
ten months since, it already has a large line of deposits. Mr. Harold A. 
Davidson is Secretary, and manager of the company’s publicity. 





ADVERTISING A SAVINGS BANK. 


MONG the Savings banks which believe in the modern policy of ad- 
A vertising is the Albany City Savings Institution, of Albany, N. Y., 
one of whose newspaper advertisements is reproduced herewith. 
This institution, which was established in 1850, has but recently 
adopted the policy of general publicity, and while it is yet early to judge of 
its effect, its Treasurer, Mr. William S. Hackett, states that the general 
results, as evidenced by increasing deposits, are very satisfactory. 

Mr. Hackett is using liberal space in the newspapers of Albany and the 
surrounding towns and is sending thousands of booklets to selected addresses 
of persons in the section of the State which makes Albany its banking center. 
One of the booklets, entitled “U. S. Mail for Banking,” bears on the front 
cover a cut of a U. S. mail-box, and its pages give explicit instructions for 
opening accounts by mail. A card is enclosed which is filled out; signed by 
the depositor and sent with his original deposit. 

The Albany City Savings Institution has assets of nearly $5,000,000 and 
pays interest at the rate of 3% per cent. 


A REMINDER 


A Savings Account With the 


Albany City Savings 
Institution 


100 STATE STREET 


Insures not only absolute safety, but 
is an incentive to practice econ- 
omy and put away small 
sums whenever conve- 
nient. We solicit 
accounts of 


ONE DOLLAR wiccras 
wens ot% INTEREST 


Compounded on January and 
July 1 of Each Year 


ASSETS OVER 


$4,700,000 


JOHN E. WALKER, - - President 
WM. 8. HACKETT, - - Treasurer 


SPECIMEN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE ALBANY CITY SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
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GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES PROMOTED BY ADVERTISING, 


O class of financial institution has benefited more from publicity of th« 
N right sort than the modern trust company, and the tremendous growth 
and development of such companies, particularly in New York, is 
traceable in many instances directiy to broad and liberal advertising. 
judiciously conducted, particularly in the line of educating the public in the 
benefits and advantages of these most useful institutions. 

One of the leading exponents of these modern ideas is the Lincoln Trust 
Co., whose Secretary, Mr. Frederick Phillips, has produced some valuable 
examples of trust company literature. Mr. Phillips delivered an address al 
the last bankers’ convention which has obtained wide publicity. The follow- 
ing, however, will bear repeating, and we quote: 

“Let us seek to teach the public to eschew all practices opposed to con 
servative banking; to avoid all financial traps, pitfalls and schemes; and io 
divest itself of all the risks and responsibilities attaching to personal anid 
individual administration of fiduciary offices, the care of estate and the in 
vestment of funds. Our public is already a highly educated one, in that i! 
knows a little something of everything, but if there are any things of which 
it really has less real, serviceable and valuable knowledge than of anything 
else it is of the business of banking, and the services of the trust company 
and the benefits and advantages of the various classes of moneyed institu 
tions. It was many years before the public learned to use the Savings banks. 
and even to-day the Savings banks are not understood as they should be for 
the welfare of the vast wage-earning class. On the other hand, our Savings 
banks (I refer particularly to the mutual Savings banks) carry many million 
of money, much against their will, if I understand the matter rightly, money 
which they would prefer elsewhere than in their own institutions. So with 
the trust companies. How little are these admirably organized and thor 
oughly equipped institutions understood, although it is gratifying to not: 
that day by day the public is more fully employing their powers. In short, 
it is a fact that what the National, State and Savings banks and trust com- 
panies can do to-day for the public, and how they do it, is far beyond the 
public’s knowledge.” 


A SUCCESSFUL DEPARTURE IN BANKING LITERATURE. 


HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has received from Mr. John Davis New 
man a copy of the new booklet issued by the Brooklyn Bank, entitled 
“Interesting Bits of History—First Series,” by Clinton Fulton. This 

booklet, which is attractively gotten up, contains well executed cuts of such 


FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, IN 1821. 


historical subjects as the oldest house in Brooklyn, Fulton Avenue, Bridge 
and Lawrence Streets in 1776, Fulton Street in 1821, Fulton Ferry in 1746, 
Battle Pass (Prospect Park) in 1776 and 1866, etc. 
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The application to the Brooklyn Bank is indicated from the following ex- 
tract: “The population of Brooklyn in 1830 was only 15,292. In 1832, while 
Brooklyn was yet a village, the Brooklyn Bank was organized. In 1834 the 
village of Brooklyn became the City of Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Bank was 
then two years old. In 1898 the City of Brooklyn became a borough of 
Greater New York. The Brooklyn Bank was then sixty-six years old. In 
1905 the population of Brooklyn is 1,358,891 and the Brookiyn Bank is 
seventy-three years old. Thus for seventy-three years or nearly three-quarters 
of a century, the Brooklyn Bank has stood firmly in the confidence of the 
people,” ete. 

Brooklyn has many interesting historical points and this series should 
prove a good bit of advertising for this venerable but progressive institution. 


AN ILLUMINATING STATEMENT. 


LTHOUGH general publicity is given to the periodical statements 
A issued by banks and trust companies, a large proportion of the gen- 
eral public is not aware of the true significance of the tabulated 
figures of assets and liabilities and is unable to determine the strength or 
weakness so indicated. In this connection the statement issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. in one of its recent folders is interesting. It not only gives 
the figures in regulation form, but explains to the layman the meaning of 
each item. The statement as it appears (dated November 14, 1905), is as 
follows: 


Resources. 


Sa a i I 5 dias sora ane ne haw Ke boreal albesoateaie $3,611,293.38 
Secured by first mortgages approximating 50 per cent. of 
appraised value. 

All other loans 10,383,791.91 
For the most part payable on demand and secured by ap- 
proved collateral, readily convertible into cash, if the 
borrower fails to pay when required. 

Bonds and stocks 10,670,389.! 
Comprising United States, Cuban and Japanese Government 
bonds, county and municipal bonds, steam railroad bonds of 
the highest grade, and other listed securities. 

Real estate 882,951.34 
Including site for new building at the corner of Euclid 
Avenue and Erie Street; bank buildings at 2259 Euclid 
Avenue, Collinwood, Lorain and Willoughby. 

Safe deposit vaults 118,328.15 
Could not be duplicated at this figure. 

Furniture and fixtures Nothing. 
Not considered a good asset, though carried as such by many 
banking institutions. Our fixtures cost over $160,000.00, but 
have all been charged from earnings. 

Cash on hand 2,444 486.21 
Including amounts due from other banks, subject to our 
demand. ———_——_—_——— 

Total resources $28,111,180.51 


Deposits $25 236,558.92 
i to fifty-two thousand firms, corporations and indi- 
viduals, 


Capital stock paid in $1,750,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 1,124,621.59 


Excess of resources 2,874,621.59 
Over all liabilities to depositors, thus balancing the account. 


$28,111,180.51 











THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE FOR 1906. 


URING the coming year THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will be in line with 
D the tremendous developments in banking and financial lines which 
are going on all about us. For sixty years the MAGAZINE has been the 
leading banking monthly of this country and the world, and no effort will be 
spared in maintaining this high position. During the coming year the aim 
of the publishers will be not only to consider the important questions in the 
discussion of which it has always been a leader, but to handle in a not too 
technical way the details of bank management, systems, etc., so as to cover in 
a broad sense all the problems which confront the banker, where the experi- 
ence and methods of others would be enlightening and valuable. 

New departments along these lines have been inaugurated which will ai 
once commend themselves to our readers, and other valuable features will be 
added from time to time. 

The rapidly growing interests of the trust companies will be considered in 
a department by itself, as will the Savings banks. The department of Bank- 
ing and Commercial Law will be enlarged and strengthened and under the 
head of “Practical Banking” will be published articles dealing with the inside 
management of modern financial institutions, and the practical matters thai 
come up from day to day will be fully considered. The important subject of 
“Banking Publicity” will be given attention, and the “Banking and Financial 
Notes” will be amplified. “Editorial Comment” will continue as before a 
general discussion of the important topics of the day in the banking and 
financial world. Under the head “Modern Financial Institutions and Their 
Equipment” modern banks and banking houses will be illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

The aim of THE BANKERS’ MacaZINE, in short, is to be the bankers’ “trade 
journal” in the broad sense of the term, and the efforts of the publishers, 
assisted by a strong editorial staff, will be along that line. 


THE “SAVINGS AND TRUST REVIEW” ABSORBED. 


HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has absorbed “The Savings and Trust 
T Review” and will fill all subscription and advertising contracts of that 
publication. “The Savings and Trust Review” was started some year's 
ago as “The Savings Quarterly,” devoted to the interests of Savings banks, and 
for the past two years has been published as a monthly and has also covered 
the trust company field as well. In the future these two classes of financial 
institutions will be given special attention in THz BANKERS’ MAGAZINE and 
former subscribers to the Review will find their interests fully cared for in 
this publication. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPIENT |i 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


at 26 Nassau Street, New York city, with $1,000,000 paid-in capital and 

$1,000,000 surplus. In its announcement the company states that it is 

an independent corporation, free from any dominating influences. Its 

affairs will be administered and its relations with the public governed solely by 

the officers and board of directors. Careful and courteous attention will be 
given to all business entrusted to its care. 

The officers and directors are men well known in banking and general busi- 

ness circles. Robert S. Bradley, the President, is a resident of Boston and 


T": Columbia Trust Company commenced business December 4, 1905, 








COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY.—MAIN BANKING Room. 


a graduate of Harvard, Class of ’76. He was for many years President of 

the Bradley Fertilizer Co., which was started by his father, William L. 

Bradley, in 1861. This company was a pioneer in the fertilizer business and 

had headquarters in Boston with branches all over the country. The Bradley 
10 
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Fertilizer Co. and the Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., of which Mr. Bradley 
was also President, were both merged in 1899 into the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., and Mr. Bradley was made Chairman of its Executive 
Committee. He is also President of the Ashepoo Fertilizer Co., of Charles 
ton, S. C., one of the leading independent fertilizer companies in the South. 
With his brother, he has also extensive interests in Southern phosphate 
mines. 

Clark Williams, Vice-President of the Columbia Trust Company, is one 
of the well-known trust company officers of New York. He began his bank 
ing career with the Guaranty Trust Co., and later went to the U. S. Mortgag« 
and Trust Co. as a clerk. He was soon promoted to the office of Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, and a little later became Vice-President 





COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY.--OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


leaving that position to become identified with the Columbia Trust Co. At 
the last annual convention of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association he was elected President of the Section. Mr. Williamis 
was born at Canandaigua, N. Y., thirty-five years ago. He graduated from 
Williams College in the Class of ’92. 

A. B. Hepburn, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Columbi 
Trust Company, is President of the Chase National Bank, New York, an‘! 
former Comptroller of the Currency. 

Langley W. Wiggin, Secretary of the Company, was for several years con- 
nected with banking in Boston. After graduating from the Roxbury Hig! 
School in 1891, he entered the National Bank of the Commonwealth, Boston, 
where he remained for two years. He then went to the National Rocklan 
Bank, remaining there a like period, and then entered the service of the 
State Street Trust Co., Boston, continuing with this company for six years, 
and rising to the post of Assistant Treasurer. Early in 1902 he was elected 
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\ssistant Cashier of the Mutual Bank, New York city, and was chosen 
Cashier in July of the same year. 

Howard Bayne is Treasurer of the company. 

The directors are: Samuel G. Bayne, President Seaboard National Bank; 
BE. C. Benedict, banker, New York; Robert S. Bradley, President of the Com- 
pany; Frederick H. Eaton, President American Car & Foundry Co.; Charles 
0. Gates, President Royal Baking Powder Co.; James M. Gifford, Gifford, 
Hobbs, Haskell & Beard, attorneys; Henry Goldman, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
bankers; Frank S. Hastings, President Indianapolis Gas Co.; A. B. Hepburn, 
President Chase National Bank; C. H. Huttig, President Third National 
3ank, St. Louis; A. R. Kuser, President South Jersey Ges, Electric & Trac- 
tion Co., Trenton, N. J.; William H. Moody, Attorney-General of the United 
States; J. R. McGinley, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. V. McNeal, Vice-President B. & O. 
R. R. Co.; William H. Nichols, President General Chemical Co.; Augustus G. 
Paine, President New York & Pennsylvania Co.; William R. Peters, Peters, 
White & Co., New York; Clarence W. Seamans, President Union Typewriter 
Co.; Herman Sielcken, Crossman & Sielcken, New York; Arthur Turnbull, 
Post & Flagg, New York; Clark Williams, Vice-President of the company; 
Arthur G. Yates, President Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad Co. 

The full board of directors of the Columbia Trust Co. will take an active 
part in its affairs, holding regular meetings twice a month. 

The excellent start made by the company may be seen from the following 
statement, dated December 30, 1905, after twenty-three days of business: 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES, 
New York city bonds. ..$1,000,000.00 Capital $1,000,000.00 
Time loans 1,000,000.00 Surplus 1,000,000.00 
Demand loans ......... 2,228,400.00 Undivided profits ....... 24,810.31 
Cash on hand 201,838.34 Deposits ............... 2,827,336.40 
Cash in bank 345,863.89 Certified checks 900.00 
Net accrued interest.... 18,611.15 Reserved for taxes 1,666.67 


$4,854,713.3 AE. Foasearcicnleaemerns $4,854,713.38 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON, MASS. 


policy whereby banking machinery has been greatly economized. 

This policy, which has made fewer banks than heretofore, has 

naturally resulted in an increase in the size and strength of the insti- 
tutions now transacting the city’s banking business. 

The First National Bank, which is ‘the second largest bank in New En- 
gland, represents a consolidation of the First National and the National Bank 
of the Redemption, the latter having been made up of a consolidation of the 
Shoe and Leather National, Blackstone National and Everett National, and 
the business of the National Revere Bank. The Massachusetts National, 
which had been merged with the First National, included a large following 
from the Broadway National. 

This bringing together of the several institutions named has resulted in a 
marked increase in the volume of business done by the First National, and 
has called for a considerable enlargement and improvement of its banking 
rooms. The changes in the bank’s quarters at Devonshire and Franklin 
Streets have been made with a view to furnishing ample room, convenient 
arrangement both for customers and the officers and working force, together 
with the best vault and other safety equipment. 

An idea of the standing of the bank may be had from the following state- 
ment to the Comptroller of the Currency, November 9, 1905: 


Bo wtier in Boston has for some years tended toward concentration—a 
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RESOURCES. 
Notes discounted $16,538,161.54 
ES EEO EE TET TLE OE 1,218,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc 912,497.43 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, five per cent. fund 50,900.00 
Demand loans 10,472,018.67 
ee ee eee GU Pic cece ce ccsdcsacenceseesa 16,051,853.70 


Total $45,243,431.34 


Capital stock $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided pProGtes. ...cccceccccvcccsces 2,134,834.21 
National bank notes outstanding 998,597.50 
United States bond account 18,000.00 
Deposits 40,091,999.63 


$45,243,431.34 


The management of the First National is vested in the following executive 
staff and board of directors: 

Officers: President, Daniel G. Wing; Vice-Presidents, Edward A. Pres- 
brey, Hon. John W. Weeks, Geo. G. McCausland, Clifton H. Dwinnell; 
Cashier, Frederic H. Curtiss; Assistant Cashier, Palmer E. Presbrey, Ed- 
ward S. Hayward, Bertram D. Blaisdell. 

Directors: John Carr, Chairman; Orlando H. Alford, of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co.; Calvin Austin, General Manager Eastern Steamship Co.; Edward E. 


First NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON.—OFFICERS’ DESKS. 


Blodgett, o. Carver & Blodgett, Attorneys; Roland W. Boyden, of Ropes, Gra 
& Gorham, Attorneys; Geo. W. Brown, Treasurer United Shoe Machine 
Co.; William F. Draper, President Draper Co., of Hopedale; Robert J. Ec 
wards, of Edwards Manufacturing Co.; Geo. A. Fernald, of Geo. A. Fernald « 
Co., bankers; Eugene N. Foss, Treasurer B. F. Sturtevant Co.; William HF 








BosTON.—PORTION OF PUBLIC SPACE. 


First NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON.—ARCHWAY CONNECTING Two DIVISIONS. 
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Hill, capitalist; Charles H. Jones, of Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Co.; 
Mortimer B. Mason, of S. D. Warren & Co., paper manufacturers; Charles S. 
Mellen, President New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.; Charles A. Morss, 
Treasurer Simplex Electric Co.; Henry A. Rice, Jr., of Denny, Rice & Bene- 
dict; Wallace F. Robinson, capitalist, ex-President Chamber of Commerce; 





First NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON.—PART OF THE WORKING QUARTERS. 


William A. Stetson, of William A. Stetson & Co.; James J. Storrow, of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., bankers; John W. Weeks, of Hornblower & Weeks, bankers 
and brokers; Daniel G. Wing, President; Sidney W. Winslow, Presiden‘ 
United Shoe Machinery Co. 





LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


banks. Our subscribers are reminded that they may have such ques- 
tions answered, through the pages of the MAGAZINE, by a well-known 
authority in commercial and banking law, without cost. 

By making such matters public, the spread of correct information will b 
aided, and the tendency will be to reduce the number of vexing and ofte! 
costly errors growing out of neglect to observe proper precautions in dealin 
with notes, checks, drafts, etc. 


Oy 


"tests. One: questions about commercial paper frequently arise in 





THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH. 


tional Bank Act, with a capital of $1,000,000 and no surplus, by the fol- 

lowing-named gentlemen of Pittsburgh, engaged largely in the iron 

business: George Black, John W. Chalfant, B. F. Jones, Samuel Rea, 
Barclay Preston, Joseph McKnight, Thomas J. Hoskinson, W. A. Rodgers, 
James Park, Jr., David E. Park, Byron Painter, George W. Hailman, Frank 
Rahm, James I. Bennett, Wm. Rea, and Mark W. Watson. 


T bank was organized in 1864, shortly after the passage of the Na- 


MAIN BANKING ROOM AND OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


The members of the first board of directors were Samuel Rea, B. F. Jones, 
Barclay Preston, Byron H. Painter, George W. Hailman, George Black, John 
W. Chalfant and James I. Bennett. Hon. B. F. Jones, the last surviving 
member of the original board, died May 19, 1903. 

At the time of its organization, the capital of this bank was considered 
large, but the organizers, having firm faith in the bank and the future growth 
of the city, wisely decided upon a capital that would enable them to suc- 
cessfully carry on the business of banking on a large scale. To-day the 
bank has a surplus of $1,595,000, and has paid in dividends $3,310,000. 

Owing to the rapid growth of this bank, it has been necessary to enlarge 
its quarters at three different times. The original location of the bank was 
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at the corner of Wood street and Second avenue, but it was soon decided 
that the business justified larger quarters, and a banking room was fitted 
up at 409 Wood street. The growth of the institution made it necessary in 
1900 to remodel the banking room and put in new vaults. In 1901 the adjoin- 
ing building, 411 Wood Street, was purchased, and in 1905 it was remodeled 
by the bank and the first floor added to the banking room for officers’ quar- 
ters. To-day the banking rooms and vaults are among the finest in the 
country. 


ge 


s 
. 
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VIEW OF WOMEN’S Room. 


The careful and conservative management of this bank during the forty- 
one years of its existence has enabled it to pass through several panics and 
still maintain a steady growth, as indicated by the following figures: 


Loansand Dividends 
investments. (five years. 


Undivided) U.S. | Cireula- 


profits, bonds. tion. Deposits. 


YEAR Capital. Surplus. 
| 
| a » 


1865... $1,000,000 | $58,774 $437,400 | $800,000 | $310,150 $723,963 $60,000 
1870...| 1,000,000 $70,000 | 19,675 | 900,000 | 800,060 7,644 1,019,352 | 470,000 
.| 1,000,000} 145.000! 29,630 900,000! 800,000! 508,086 1,202,895 430,00 
1,090,000 | 210.000 38,374 | 900,000 800,000 607,057 | 165.558 300,000 

250,000 48.219 900,000 | 800,000} 1,6871083 | 1.605.714 300,000 

: 350,000 199,183 | 45.000 | 2,231,359 ‘ 300,000 

.| 1,000,000} 800,000, 101,125 712,000 | 640,800 | 3,456,803 920,66 330,000 

::| 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 182;867 | 1,000,600 | 1,000,000 | 5,658,964 420,000 

-, 1,000,000 | 1,000,0 0 565,847 | 1,200,000 | 1,000,000 | 12,071,862 700,000 


There are few banks that can show the ample security afforded the de- 
positors of the Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. The men who ai 
present direct its affairs are prominent men of the community, each one hav- 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF OFFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


ing met with marked success in his particular line of business. The present 
officers and directors are: 

Officers: Robert Wardrop, President; D. E. Park, Vice-President; Hervey 
Schumacher, Cashier; W. Dwight Bell, Assistant Cashier and Secretary; S. 
Clarke Reed, Assistant Cashier. 

Directors: Robert Wardrop, President Peoples National Bank, and Vice- 
President Peoples Savings Bank and Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; George C. 
Davis, white lead manufacturer; J. Painter, Jr., capitalist, formerly of J. 
Painter & Sons Company; D. McK. Lloyd, President Savings Bank and Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company; C. H. Spang, of Spang, Chalfant & Company; D. 
E. Park, capitalist, director Union Trust Company; Henry Chalfant, President 
Spang, Chalfant & Company; B. F. Jones, Jr., President Jones & Laughlins 
Steel Company; Edward E. Duff, Vice-President Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany and Peoples Savings Bank; J. D. Lyon, Vice-President Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company; D. Leet Wilson, President Central District and Printing 
Telegraph Company; W. D. George, Real Estate and Insurance; H. S. A. 
Stewart, capitalist, director Fidelity Title and Trust Company; George W. 
Crawford, capitalist, formerly Cashier Diamond National Bank. 


MANUSCRIPTS INVITED. 


EADERS of the Macazine who may have ideas that are likely to prove 

R of general interest and value to bankers, are invited to send them in 

for publication, particularly anything relating to improved methods of 

bank management; or a good original bank anecdote would be welcomed, 

ince the bankers’ conventions are proving that bankers enjoy a good story 
as much as anybody else. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 


mentioned the American National Bank of Richmond, Va. 
The American was organized in the fall of 1899, with a « 


A MONG the progressive and prosperous banks of the South may 
italization of $200,000, and its growth was so rapid that it so 


demanded more capital and larger quarters, which resulted in an increase 


of capital to $400,000, and the erection of the splendid sky-scraper 4 
the corner of Tenth and Main streets, which the bank now owns ar 
occupies. 


The progressiveness of this, the youngest National bank in Richmond, 


is evidenced by the fact that it erected the first sky-scraper in that city. 
The building is one of the handsomest of its kind in the South, being t 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 
View of Lobby from Entrance. 


stories high, and absolutely fireproof. The banking rooms have every | 
sible convenience in the way of modern furniture and equipment. 
upper floors are devoted to office purposes. 

The officials of the bank are: President, Oliver J. Sands; Vice-Presidé« 
Charles E. Wingo and Wm. C. Camp; Cashier, O. B. Hill; Assistant Cashicrs 
Waller Holladay and Andrew Moreland. 

Mr. Sands was formerly a National bank examiner, and is one of 
well-known bankers of the South. In addition to being President of 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA.—DIRECTORS’ KOoM. 


American National Bank he is President of the Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts. 
A list of the directors of the American National Bank is given below: 
William C. Camp, President Guarantee Building Corporation; W. R. 
McComb, McComb & Block, cattle brokers; Oliver J. Sands, late National 
Bank Examiner; Emmett Seaton, Attorney-at-Law; Charles E. Wingo, whole- 
sale shoes; Henry W. Rountree, Rountree Trunk & Bag Company; James R. 
Gordon, President Cardwell Machine Co.; Edgar G. Gunn, dealer in lumber; 
Philip Whitlock, capitalist; R. H. Harwood, Harwood Bros., oi!s; Jackson 
Guy, Attorney-at-Law. 
The following table shows the growth of the bank’s deposits since 
organization: 
Date. Deposits. 
UNE: CRN” RUN 5 6c, sy sca setncave we wim aces ema $ 124,077.99 
April 26, 1900 576,292.09 
February 19, 1901 862,419.46 
February 25, 1902 1,254,114.27 
September 9, 1,892,321.13 
November 10, 1904 2,452,118.13 
PN ee ooo ora bid we Raa sirerea st ehadae seas 2,804,047.51 


; _An idea of the present standing of the bank may be had from the sub- 
joined report of condition made to the Comptroller of the Currency on 
November 9, 1905. 


Resources. 
$1,908,647.88 
Bonds with U. S. Treasurer 500,000.00 
Other bonds and securities 129,777.71 
Premium account 17,125.53 
265,000.00 
955,044.27 
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Liabilities. 
Capital stock $ 400,000.00 
Surplus profits 126,633.42 
Reserve for taxes, etc 18,914.34 
Circulation 392,000.00 
Bond account 34,000.00 
Deposits 2,804,047.51 


From the figures given, it appears that the American National Bank has 
experienced a degree of growth and prosperity that reflects credit on the 
character and capacity of the management. 


OLIVER J. SANDS, President American O. B. HILL, Cashier American Nationa! 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. Bank, Richmond, Va. 





Cc. E. W1nGO, Vice-President American WALLER HOLLADAY, Asst. Cashier American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. National Bank, Richmond, Va. 





THE PEOPLE’S BANK OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


pied for the first time on Monday, September 11, its beautiful, 
commodious banking office at the corner of Main and Seneca streets. 

Upon passing the large plate glass doors at the public entrance the 

quiet, dignified appearance of the interior strikes the observer forcibly. The 


TT People’s Bank of Buffalo, after some months of preparation, occu- 


i 
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PEOPLE’S BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PEOPLE’S BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y.—NORTH END OF LOBBY. 


lobby, floored with ceramic mosaic with border of Roman key, is one of the 
largest in Buffalo. The public check desk is placed at one side, running 
along the Main Street front directly under the windows, with splendid natural 
light. This desk is a handsome one, made of bronze; its writing surface of 
Novus glass, solid bronze ink-wells, and calendars, adding to its appearance. 

At the south of the lobby are the officers’ quarters, Cashier E. J. Newell 
having his desk behind a marble rail, and the private office of President A. D. 
Bissell facing on Main Street. Between the President’s office and the lobby 
appears a small reception room for ladies, where an electric button summons 
a teller for deposits, or an officer for counsel. 

The partition is of imported English vein Italian marble, surmounted by 
grilles and cornice of solid bronze in Romanesque design. The entire banking 
equipment, including officers’ desks, telephone booths, etc., is of steel, 
grained in mahogany. Nothing was brought over from the bank’s old quar- 
ters except two cabinets, a table and one small desk. 

On the main banking floor is a fire and burglar-proof vault for current 
books, and also a money vault of chrome steel, fire and burglar-proof, with 
all modern appliances, and protected also by the American District Tele 
graph Electric Protection. The walls of the main banking room are finished 
in white plaster, surmounted by a Grecian cornice of the same; concealed in 
which are hundreds of electric bulbs to be used for decorative effect or on 
extremely dark days, giving a beautiful soft light and novel effect. The 
banking floor is so well lighted from three sides, Main Street, Seneca Street 
and an alley in the rear, that except upon dark days no artificial light is 
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needed by the clerks, not even in the tellers’ cages. The electric lighting 
system for dark days and night work is very elaborate, and the tellers’ cages 
“ e fitted with disappearing gas fixtures in cases of emergency. 

In the basement is the directors’ room, finished in Dutch style of Flemish 
oak and burlap, stucco ceiling and novel lighting effects. The storage room 
and the room for stationery, with natural light from the sidewalk, is at the 
right of the stairway. Next to the directors’ room is the locker room, with 
steel lockers for the employees, and a completely fitted lavatory, also a 
storage room for blank checks and check books, envelopes and supplies. At 
the south side of the basement is the reserve vault, 18 x 25 feet inside meas- 
urement, in which are arranged, in chronological order, the reserve books of 
the bank. This vault is of steel arch construction, and is made to support 
the building in case of fire. 

It is due to the faithfulness and careful attention of the Cashier, Mr. E. J. 
Newell, that many mistakes incident to the construction of the new banking 
quarters have been avoided, and the practical has been allied in many in- 
stances with the sightly. Many new effects have been secured which add 
greatly to the utility of this modern banking office. The adding machines 
are so placed in disappearing desk receptacles that the tops can be used for 
desk work, a new idea in the use of these necessary aids to modern bank 
work. The check desk, or inside clearing-house, is placed in a large cage by 
itself. Steel busses containing checks and pass-books are run from the vault 
in the morning to the auditing department, avoiding the constant visits of 
the employees in this branch of work to the vault during business hours, and 


PEOPLE’S BANK, BUFFALO, N. Y.—SoutH END oF LOBBY, SHOWING OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, 
AND LADIES’ ROOM AT THE KIGHT. 
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many other practical ideas and effects have been worked out for the con- 
venience and despatch of business. 

The People’s Bank began business on May 20, 1889, in its former quarters 
in the Coal and Iron Exchange, and its growth has been steady from the 
start. During the last two years the increase in business has been such that 
a change from the crowded quarters on Washington Street became necessary. 
The bank has always sustained an unexcelled reputation as a sound institu- 
tion, whose affairs were wisely administered—the management bei 
progressive and yet conservative, making a special point of giving its patro: 
alike, both large and small, the best possible service and the utmost courtesy. 

A. D. Bissell, President of the People’s Bank of Buffalo, is one of the weil- 
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PEOPLE’S BANK OF BUFFALO, N. Y.—A CORNER LN THE WORK-ROOM. 


known bankers of the State, having been President of the New York Si:te 


The other officers are: C. R. Huntley, Vice 


Bankers’ Association in 1901. 
The 


President; E. J. Newell, Cashier; Howard Bissell, Assistant Cashier. 
directors are: Daniel O’Day, C. R. Huntley, J. T. Jones, Charles F. Bis! op, 
John Hughes, Joseph Seep, E. G. S. Miller, Walter P. Cooke, Elgood C. Lufkin, 
William Richardson and Arthur D. Bissell. 

On November 9, 1905, the People’s Bank reported $300,000 capital, $165,929 
surplus and profits, and $3,887,293 deposits. Total resources on the cate 
named were $4,357,722. 

That the removal of the bank into its new quarters was a wise step ‘ias 
been fully shown by the increased business already done, and the prospect for 


the coming year is very bright. 
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J. C. VAN BLARCOM. 


Cc. VAN BLARCOM was recently elected President of the National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, to succeed the late Wm. H. Thompson, long one 

* of the best-known bankers of that city. 
Mr. Van Blarcom was born in Bergen county, New Jersey, June 
1. 1849, and received his education in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. In 1866 he went to St. Louis and entered the employ of Peterson, 


J.C. VAN BLARCOM. 
President National Bank of Commerce, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Hanthorn & Company, then one of the largest saddlery and harness con- 
cerns in the West, and remained with the company until 1870. During most 
of that period he was a commercial traveller, covering an immense territory 
in the West and Southwest on horseback. His trips would last many months 
and extend from Sioux City, Iowa, and Salt Lake City, Utah, to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. He was one of the first commercial travellers in that territory 


after the Civil War. In 1870 Mr. Van Blarcom wound up the business of 
ul 
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Peterson, Hanthorn & Company, after which he accepted the position of 
Chief Accountant with the Bank of Commerce. From that post he worked 
up through the various grades to the Presidency; being elected Cashier in 
1877, Vice-President in 1898, and President December 11, 1905. 

The National Bank of Commerce is one of the very large and strong banks 
of the West, its capital, surplus and profits exceeding $15,000,000, and the de- 
posits are over $50,000,000. 


A PROGRESSIVE WESTERN BANKER. 


ELOW is presented a portrait of Dr. Geo. H. Simmons, President of the Inter- 
state Baok and Trust Company, and the People’s Savings Bank, Peoria, 
Ill., and who bought out the Citizens’ Bank last September. 


Dr. Gro. H. SIMMONS, 
President Interstate Bank and Trust Co., and the People’s Savings Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


THE CRITERION OF RICHES. 


LTHOUGH written nearly two thousand years ago, the following ob- 
servations regarding wealth are applicable to one of the prominent 
problems of to-day: 


“The amount of wealth is not defined by the valuation of the census, but 
by habit and mode of life; not to be greedy is wealth; not to be extravagant 
is revenue. Above all things, to be content with what we possess is the great- 
est and most secure of riches. If, therefore, they who are the most skillful 
valuers of property highly estimate fields and certain sites, because such 
estates are the least liable to injury, how much more valuable is virtue, which 
never can be wrested, never can be filched from us, which can not be lost by 
fire or shipwreck, and which is not alienated by the convulsions of tempest or 
of time, with which those who are endowed alone are rich, for they alone 
possess resources which are profitable and eternal; and they are the only 
men who, being contented with what they possess, think it sufficient, which is 
the criterion of riches: they hanker after nothing, they are in need of nothing, 
they feel the want of nothing, and they require nothing. 

As to the unsatiable and avaricious part of mankind, as they have pos- 
sessions liable to uncertainty, and at the mercy of chance, they who are for- 
ever thirsting after more, and of whom there never was a man for whom what 
he had sufficed; they are so far from being wealthy and rich, that they are to 
be regarded as necessitous and beggared.’’—Cicero. 


SENOS a heh! “so 
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MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENTS san 


New York, January 4, 1906. 


EAR MONEY AND ADVANCING PRICES were a feature of the last month of 
1905, which might well be called phenomenal. Call money was bid up 
from day to day until 125 per cent. was the ruling rate, and at the 
close of the year it was quoted at 25@75 per cent. 

Ordinarily a squeeze in the money market causes a panic in the stock mar- 
ket. The margin speculator on the bull side is always afraid of tight money 
and its accompanying heavy carrying charges. The stock market last month, 
however, experienced little if any disastrous effect of the gyrations in money. 
Prices for both stocks and bonds advanced while the trading was of excep- 
tional volume. 

Nearly 31,500,000 shares of stock were dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange in December, the largest for any month in the year, and exceed- 
ing all previous records for the month of December. Sales of bonds were 
more than $72,000,000, the activity in stocks causing apparently a smaller 
dealing in bonds. 

The money question has naturally been the one most discussed during 
the last weeks of the year. Causes and remedies in multiple variety are 
alleged or proposed. By common consent, however, the situation of the 
last month has been a grave reflection upon the financial ability of this 
country as an international leader, 

With the Bank of England steadily adhering to its four per cent. rate of 
discount and New York banks lending money at 125 per cent. at the same 
time, the attention of the financial world was naturally attracted. 

That there never was a situation exactly like the present may very well be 
asserted. Everything has grown into giant proportions. Our exports and 
imports of merchandise are both larger than were ever before recorded, to- 
gether aggregating about $2,800,000,000 last year. Bank clearings in the 
United States in 1905 made a new record, reaching a total of $143,000,000,000. 
The price of Stock Exchange seats has advanced far beyond previous figures, 
almost touching $100,000. The production of pig iron has exceeded 18,000,000 
tons and is now proceeding at the rate of 25,000,000 tons a year, for which 
there is absolutely no parallel. 

The mines of the country are producing more than $80,000,000 of gold a 
year, the largest yield ever known. More than $70,000,000 of gold was added 
to the money supply of the country last year. The deposits of the National 
banks of the United States have reached nearly $4,000,000,000, an amount 
never before equalled. 

These are all suggestions of the magnificent proportions which the in- 
dustrial and business interests of the county have reached. There can be 
no denial that the country has prospered whatever pessimism may creep into 
predictions as to the future. 

That the fast pace of business might outstrip the supply of money needed 
to maintain it has been considered a not remote possibility, yet the money 
oe is not one easy to understand or explain. There has been a very 
large injection of new money into our circulating medium in recent years. 
If not enough to meet legitimate needs, it is not easy to estimate how much 
is needed. The following table shows the changes in the amount of money 
in circulation, in the United States Treasury, in the country, in the National 
hanks of the United States and in the New York Clearing-House banks. 
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| Jan. 1, 1903. | Jan. 1, 1904. | Jan. 1, 1905. | Jan. 1, 1906. 


Money in circulation $2,348,700,901 | $2,466,345,897 | $2,569,621,125 | $2.671,543,571 
Money in U.S. Treasury... sons 302,707,657 | 296,806,429 269,482,044 | — 321,214,636 


Money in the country +++) 2,651,408,558 2,763, 152,326 2,839,103,169 | 2,992,758,207 
Cash in National Banks, U.S....... 533,591,769 528,615,778 642,130,790 | 622,092,080) 
Cash reserve, New York banks.... 228,472,600 231,086,600 289,695,700 | 248,705,400 


In the last three years the money in circulation, outside of the United 
States Treasury, increased $323,000,000, only about $88,000,000 of which is 
found in the National banks of the country, while only $20,000,000 is in the 
cash reserve of the New York Clearing-House banks. 

The year just closed will go into history as one which witnessed the 
most remarkable increase in security values ever known on the Stock Ex- 
change. Of some three hundred stocks dealt in at the exchange about one 
hundred made net advances of more than ten per cent., while only a com 
paratively few stocks show a decline as compared with a year ago. The 
largest net advance was in Anaconda Copper, 180 per cent., Lackawanna fol- 
lowing with a gain of 105 per cent. The latter in now the highest-priced stock 
on the list, its final quotation being 445. Harlem, which sold only to the ex- 
tent of 200 shares during the year, commanded 400. Among the exceptional 
advances were American Smelting 86%, American Snuff 84, Federal Mining 
and Smelting 74%, Great Northern Preferred 50%, Lake Shore 90, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and S. S. Marie 53, National Lead 58%, Reading 59%, Tennes 
see Investment 6914. 

The stock market as a whole is upon a much higher level than at the 
close of any previous year. This is true not only as regards the class of 
stocks known as industrials, but also of railroad securities. In a table below 
are shown the closing prices of twenty-five representative stocks in 1896 and 
in each of the five years since 1900. These twenty-five stocks on December 31, 
1896, had an average value of 45.33 per cent. There was an advance to 51.0: 
on December 31, 1897, to 59.41 on December 31, 1898, to 63.35 on December 
31, 1899, to 76.69 on December 31, 1900, and to 95.58 on December 31, 1901 
There was a further advance to 99.88 in 1902 followed by a decline to 85.24 in 
1903. There was a recovery and advance in 1904 which carried the average 
up to 106.49 on December 31, while in the last year the average rose to 124.88 
per cent. The table of closing prices of the stocks mentioned is as follows: 


DECEMBER 8&1, 





Canadian Pacific... 
Central of New Jersey...... 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul 
Delaware & Hudson 

Del., Lack. & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande 

Erie 





Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan 

Missouri, Kans. & Tex.. 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central... 
Norfolk & Western 
Pacific Mail 


Southern Pacific 
Southern 
Tennessee Coal & Iron | 60 | 

Texas Pacific 9 | 








P | 
85.24 | 106.49 
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_ The stocks named in the table show an average advance for the year of 

39 per cent. and since December 31, 1903, of 39.64 per cent. Compared with 
an high average of December 31, 1902, there has been an advance of 25 per 
cent., of which about seven per cent. must be credited to the extraordinary 
advance in Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. Compared with December 
31, 1896, the stocks named have advanced 79.55 per cent. 

The rise in some of the industrial stocks, however, has been very much 
more extensive. Few of the stocks of this class now active at the Stock 
Exchange were dealt in prior to 1901. We give a list of fourteen of these 
stocks, with the closing prices for each of the last five years, as follows: 


DECEMBER 31. 1901. 1902. 903. 90h. 1905, 


Amalgamated Copper 69% . 5 11044 
American Car & Foundry....... 36 : 

American Locomotive 

American Smelting 

American Sugar 

Anaconda Copper 

National Lead 


Republic Iron & Steel. 
Rubber Goods 


United States Rubber 
U nited States Steel 


Average 9.¢ 52. 38.2 ii. 95.91 


The average price of these industrial stocks on December 31, 1901, was 
49.31 per cent. There was an advance to 52.10 per cent. on December 31, 
1902, and a decline to 38.21 per cent. on December 31, 1903. From this 
point there was an advance to 57.10 per cent. on December 31, 1904, and to 
95.91 per cent. on December 31, 1905. In two years the advance was 57.70 
per cent., of which 38.81 per cent. was in the last year. 

Such appreciation in values could have been possible only with a solid 
foundation of prosperity upon which to base it. But the fact is not to be 
overlooked that the volume of securities which find a market in Wall Street 
has grown to tremendous proportions. The advance in prices in the last 
year means in the aggregate billions of dollars of appreciated values. It 
is all the more important that intrinsic values should have kept pace with 
market values. 

The magnitude of capital which individual properties now carry would 
have been deemed impossible twenty years ago, or even a decade ago. A 
capital of $10,000,000 or $25,000,000 was deemed respectable, of $50,000,000 
phenomenal. Now a list of the properties with $50,000,000 stock capital listed 
at the Stock Exchange would fill considerable space, while there are now 
twenty properties each with a capital of from about $100,000,000 to over 
$800,000,000 not including their bonded debt. 

It may be interesting to take note of these giant concerns, with the in- 
crease in their capital in the last five years. The list follows: 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dee. 31 
1900. 1905. 1900. 1905, 


Amalgamated Copper. $75,000,000 $153.887,900 Pennsylvania $151,700,000 302,742,500 
American Smelting... 54,000,000 100,000,000 Reading 139,900,000 340,000,000 
Americen Telephone., 131,551,400 Rock Island 50,000,000 138,377,900 
Atchison 216,199,500 216,199,500 Southern Pacific.... 197,832,100 287,849,200 
104,227,000 184,504,800 Southern 179,900,000 = 185,550,200 
Canadian Pacifie pepe 000 101,391,200 Cnion Pacific 195,376,500 276,561,200 
‘hic., Mil. & St. Paul.. 88,152,500 107,796,300 U.S. Leather 122,419,800 125,139,600 
arie 171,230,200 176,271,300 | U.S.S 868,809,300 
Great Northern 98,417,250 124,433,100 yes i 97,370,000 97,370,000 
New York Central.... 115,000,000 132,250,000 ~ -- 
Northern Pacifiec...... 155,000,000 155,000,000 Ws aedasnstod $2,276,.724,850 $3,955,685,400 
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The increase in capital as shown above is $1,679,000,000, of which $1,000,- 
000,000 is in properties listed since 1900. Four others show no increase in 
the five years, while the remaining fourteen have increased their capital 
stock $679,000,000 in five years. Were the comparison to be made with 
ten years ago and the companies whose capital has not yet reached the dig- 
nity of $100,000,000 included, the magnitude of the increase in capital would 
be much more impressive. 

Conservatism seems to have controlled the building operations of the 
railroads last year. According to the “Railroad Gazette” only 4,388 miles of 
new road were constructed during the year. This is an increase of 556 miles 
as compared with the previous year, but 1904 witnessed the smallest con- 
struction in any year since 1898. The record of new mileage as compiled by 
the “Railroad Gazette” for thirteen years past is as follows: 


YEARS. Miles. 


The same authority, however, notes that there were a larger number o/ 
railroad receiverships in 1905 than in any of the previous four years, while 
the extent of mileage and amount of capital involved were larger than in any 
other year since 1896. Ten roads were placed in receiver’s hands. Their mile- 
age was 3,796 and total capital stock and bonds $175,034,900. The list was 
swollen by the appointment in December of a receiver for the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Road and its allied line, the Pere Marquette. These two 
— alone represented 3,200 miles of road and $150,000,000 of stock and 

nds. 

Tue Money MARKET.—Unusually high rates for call money prevailed dur- 
ing the entire month and on December 28 loans on call touched 125, th« 
highest rate recorded in December of any year since 1899. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 25 to 75 per cent., with the majority of loans at 
40 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at the current rates. Time 
money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 6@614 per cent. for sixty 
days., 6 per cent for ninety days to four months, and 5% per cent. for five 
and six months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 6 per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 6 per cent. 
for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 614%4@7 per cent. for good 
paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money ‘Rats IN NEw YORK Crry. 








Aug. 1. | Sept.1.| Oct.1. | Nov.1 Dee. 1. 








| 

Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. he | Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 154-2 2-3 5 —7 |4 —5% | 4%-9 | 
Call pseu banks and trust compa- | 

nies 2— 24— 4K | 4 — 5 — 


124-8 | 84—%| 44-16 | 494-5 | BIg 3% | 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days ’ — | “6 | m4 a— % 
444— 34 | 54— 16 


to 4 months 3 —%|38%-4 | 4K-— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7| } | 

I ccna oa: data hiithieneinceiie | 334—4 4—¥%\|4%— 4%4— 4/5 — 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 9) days. 4 —%|44—% | 4%-5 | 434-54 | 5K & | 
Commercial’ paper prime single 

names, 4 to 6 months. 4 | 44— % | 4%—5 434—514 
Commercial paper, good single! | 

names, 4 to 6 months, | 4% 5 -- | 5144-6 5K%-6 




















New York City BAanKs.—Since last summer the reserves of the clearing- 
house banks have been declining almost continuously and on December 9 
had fallen to the lowest recorded during the year, $246,812,400. On July 
29 they were $315,242,200. In a little more than four months there was 2 
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loss of more than $66,000,000. About $2,000,000 of this was recovered in the 
last two weeks of the year. The deposits on July 29 were nearly $1,200,000,- 
000 and on December 30 they had fallen to less than $978,000,000, a decrease 
of $222,000,000. Loans in the same time decreased from about $1,145,000,000 
to $1,001,000,000 or about $144,000,000. Since October the surplus reserve at 
no time has been as much as $10,000,000, while twice there was a deficit. At 
the close of the year the surplus was only $4,292,575. This compares with a 
surplus of $13,683,400 a year ago. 


New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLosE OF Eacu WEEK. 





Legal 


tenders. Deposits. 


| 
| Surplus 
| Reserve. 





| 
| Specie. 


74,516, 100 '1,007,172,500 


$2,565, 375 | 


Circula- 


| tion. Clearings. 
| 





$54,066,500 $1,954,195,900 


2 Mi peenceuietre nee eae 
ala 
1 

1 


73,286,100 | 992,285,700 
75,714,100 | 983,888,500 
74,203,700 | 985,028,400 
75,699,800 | 977,651,300 | 


*1,246,525 | 53,268,700 
3,961,075 | 54,060,700 
4,159,400 | 53,049,700 
4,202,575 | 58,096,000 


2,105.535,000 
2.293.928,600 
2253, 003,500 
2,108,690,600 


,016,320,800) 173,526,300 
004 +564, 000| 174,219,100 
1006, 107,100| 176,212;800 


1001,025; 00) 173,005,600 


| 
| 
| 
a 


. 








* Deficit. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1906, 





1904, 1905, 








MONTH. 
Surplus 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Deposits. 
Reserve. P 


Deposits. 


4 
3 
z 
= 








$18,683,425 $977,651,3 300 0 | 


= 


$9,541,850 | $4,292,575 
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8,539,075 | 21565,375 





Dene ar the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 


163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MeMBER Banks—New York CLEARING-HovsE. 


Deposit in | 
jother N. Y.| 
banks. 





al Deposit 
wo _ with Clear-| 


bank notes.| ing- House 
agents. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Loans and 


Specie. 
Invest ments. P 


Deposits. 


| 


* $5,382,300 
* 5,764,150 
* 3,400,975 
* 5,303,925 
* 5,551,100 





$6,782,000 | $12,142,200 
7,326,500 | 11,575,900 
7,362,600 | 14,565,500 | 
7,228,100 | 12,498,710 | 
7,242,000 | 12,629,800 


$5,767,400 
5.428.200 
5,829,900 
5,306,100 
5,247,600 


| $134,384,600 $143.589,600| $5,823,500 
125,336,300 | 143, 983, 800; 5,901,200 
135,812,900 | 146,137,500) 5,865,400 | 
135,889,400 | 145,306,100! 5.989, 700 | 
136,388,000 146,195,200, 5,878,300 

















* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 





| . Legal 
| Deposits. Tenders. 


$6,140,000 


DATES. Loans. Specie. | Cireulation.| Cleari ngs. 








$138,230,800 
164,549,700 
184,603,500 
161.955, 900 


| $179,509,000 | $209, 580,000 


; | $14,768,000 
179,710,000 | 209,663,000 | 
000 | 
| 


, 15,260,000 
181,135,000 | 214.860, 
556,000 

| 207,863,000 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


DATES. Loans, Deposits. 





| Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


$209,652,000 | $243, 626,000 | $59,393,000 $14,324,000 | $134,590,500 


Circulation. | Clearings. 





..| 210, 427, 000 | 288,231,000 54,462,000 14,344,000 | 143,401,900 
| 208,560,000 | 234,755,000 | 53,312,000 14,355,000 138,816,900 
207,702,000 | 236,179,000 | 55,048,000 14,326,000 146,465,500 





208,451,000 237,414,000 55,190,000 14,339,000 132,919,313 





ForEIGN BANKS.—The Bank of England lost $25,000,000 gold in Decem- 
ber, but has within $2,000,000 as much as it held a year ago. France and 
Germany each lost about $2,000,000, but the former has $44,000,000 more 
and the latter $7,000,000 less than a year ago. Russia gained $1,000,000 and 
Austria-Hungary lost $3,000,000. 


GoLD AND SILVER IN THE | EvRoPE AN BANK 














Nov. 1, 1905, Dec. 1, 1905. | Jan. 3, 1906. 

Gold, Silver. Gold. Silver. | Gold. Silver. 
errr SS | icscsscccesas £33,559,580 | .....ccceee Q. eee 
France. ....0- ...| 116,628,990 £43,762,456 | 115,652,295 | £43,828.242) 115,138,302] £42,996,964 
Germany.. ee 31,291,000 19,430,060 32,822,000 10,941,000 | 32,260,000 11,086,000 
_ IEEE 115.370.000 4,324,000 114,925,000 3.764,000 | 115,243,000 3,641,000 
Austria-Hungary... 45,541,000 12,055,000 45.467,000 12,039,000 | 44,865,000 12,087,000 
Bc cccecssocevese 14,969,000 22,469,000 14,996,006 22,769,000 15,023,000 | 22,852,000 
Italy oe 24,900,000 3,166,100 26,045,000 3.148.200 | 26,869,000 | 3,174,500 
Netherlands....... 6,599,100 5,963,100 6. 602,100 6,042,700 6,603,000 6,130,000 
Nat. Belgium...... 3,244,000 1 622,000 3,232,000 1,616,060 3,246, 667 1 628,333 








Totals... cccccee £390, 466,615 £103, 791, 656 £393,300, 975 £104,148, 142 £388,774, 120 | £103, 590, 797 





ForEIGN ExcnHaNnce.—Until the last week of the month the market for 
sterling was strong, largely due to the demand for remittances on account of 
year end settlements. The local money market, however, in the last days of 
the month exerted its natural influence and there was a very sharp rally 
in rates, especially for cable transfers. 


_Rarte S FOR STERLING AT CLOSE oF Eacu Wi EEK. 


’ . J 
Bax KERS’ STERLING. | Prime Documentary 














, — Cable . 
WEEK ENDED. ‘ ~—— r s commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. 7 Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days. 
| 
ere 4. 8260 @ 4. e275 4.8585 @ 4.8590 4.8630 @ 4.8640 | 4.82144 @ 4.8234 4 813; @ 4. 8334 
a, Sa 4.8235 @ 4.825 50 4.8540 @ 4.8550 | 4.8595 @ 4.8600 | 4.82 @4.82%4 | 4.816 @ 4.8214 
ca | SERENE” 4.8260 @ 4.8275 | 4.8590 @ 4.8595 | 4.8650 @ 4.8660 | 4.8244 @ 4.8234 | 4.8154 @ 4 825, 
—— See | 4.8310 G 4.8320 | 4.8630 @ 4.8640 | 4.8766 @ 4.8775 | 4.8256 @ 4.8234 482 @ 4,834 
ht ACCES ERS | 4.8190 @ 4.8200 | 4.8510 @ 4.8520 | 4.8650 @ 4.8675 ve 4.813¢ @ 4. 81% | 4.8034 @ 4.81% 
' 


Fonuien ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE Finer OF p Eacu Monta. 








Sept. 1. Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. Dec. 1. | sama Jan, 1. 

Sterling Bankers—60 anys . ee oe 4.8434— 6 | 4.8236— 4% | 4.838K4— 4/4.82K%— 34) | 4.8134— 2 
Sight. ... | 4.86144— 36 | 4.8544— 3¢/ 4.8654— %/4.857%4—6 |4.8544— 144 
i = C Jables .. 4,8654— 34 1.853%4— % ae 36  4.8634— 14/4.86146— % 
” Commercial long . 4.8444— 144/4.81%—2 |4.82K— 4.8244— 364/4.813g— 
” Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.8344— 4% 4.8144— 2% | 4.8214— 54 4.8134— 334 | 4.8034— 1% 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.16%— 14 | 5.17%— 5.155¢— 5.1644— |5.15 —143¢ 
vin Bankers’ 60 days......... | 5.184%— 1% 5.20 —193¢ | 5.193g—1834 5.20 —193¢ | 5.1984— 1884 
bs Bankers’ sight...... es 5.1674— 5.18%— 5.164%4- - 5.167%— 5.1749— 16% 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight.... cao 16%4— 4% | 5,184— 5.16%— 5.174— 34 | 5.1844—17% 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. -| O4be 4 MA %| 9te— | HMA— %! 946— xe 
ns Bankers’ sight.. east 951,— lg, 9443— 55s| 954K- %| DQ— | 95 — 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight. ae 5.1746— 5. 1834— 5.1844—17% | 5.1834— | 5.188§— 16 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.. _ A— 4%) 40K%- 3%) 40,'.— |} 4044— 

Kronors—Bankers’ sight .... .. | 26.80— .82| 26.78—.80 | 26.80-—82 26.77—.79 26544— % 


Italian lire—sight... ............ 5, 10% - 4/|5.17%— 5.155¢— 5.1644— 55 | 5.1644— 
| 
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Money Rates Aproap.—The Bank of England made no change in its rate 
of discount which remains at four per cent. On December 10 the Bank 
of Germany advanced its rate to six per cent. from five and one-half per cent., 
which latter rate was made November 4. The Bank of Sweden advanced 
its rate to five and one-half per cent. from five per cent., the rate which was 
made September 21. The Bank of Norway after maintaining a five per cent. 
rate since June 16, also increased its rate to five and one-half per cent. Dis- 
counts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of the month were 
°3,@3% per cent., against 354@3% per cent. a month ago. The open market 
rate at Paris was 314@3%\% per cent., against 3 per cent. a month ago, and at 


Berlin and Frankfort 4%4 per cent., against 334@4% per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Sept. 30, 1905.| Oct. 31,1905, | Nov. 30, 1905. Dec. 30, 1905, 












Circulation (exe. b’k post bilis).......... £29,271,000 | £29,189,000 | £28,718,000 £29,351,000 
Publis GHPGMB. ccccccccesesccccccccocvcses 14,203,000 13,641,000 12,668,000 7,816,000 
ODNGE GE cnaeincasccectescescesaxenss 45,169,000 40,226,000 | 43,034,009 44,221,000 
Government securities. nails 18,667,000 | 16,840,000 17,039,000 2,799,000 
Other securities........ ns 35,297,000 34,085,000 33,203,000 39,536,000 
Reserve of notes and co es 23,808,000 20,771,000 23, C00 17,632,000 
CE A ican sks vescnrccccunnees 34,628, 996 31,509,740 33,559,580 28,530,251 
Reserve to liabilities. ........ccsccccsccecs 40.03% 38.50% 33.818 
Bank rate of discount...............++ i 4% 44 % 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 8933 88164 90 8934 
Price of silver per OUNCE.............2e00 28d. 27%d. 30,44. 30d. 





Sitver.—The London silver market was very irregular, the price of sil- 
ver fluctuating widely. It fell to 29%<d. on December 5, but recovered to 
30 5-16d. on the 15th. The final price was 30d., a decline for the month of 

















5-16d. 
MontTuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1903, 1904, 1905. 
1903, 190h, 1905, 1903, 1904. | 1905, 
MONTH. |———— ——— — Month. ——— — a 
High Low. High| Low. High| Low. ~~" ~|« High| Low. High) Low.) High| Low. 
January..| 2236 | 2143 | 27¥6 | 254% | 2836 | 27f% ||July...... 2536 | 244% | 27 2634 | 27%, | 26% 
February | 22 fs | 21% | 27% | 2556 | 28%. | 275g ||August .. 2634 | 257% | 27 269, | 2834 | 27% 
March... 224§ | 224g | 2614 | 25% | 2743 | 2548 | Septemb'r 267, | 26%, | 2674 26 | 2834 | 28 
April..... 2ify | 29% | BG | 2g | B64 | Gye October. 2854 Bie | BLE Wig | 2nhh | 2844 
May......| 2544 | 24% | 2548 | 2544 | 274% | 2614 ||Novemb’r 2754 | 2614 | 27y¥_ | 2634 | 30gq | 2848 
June. ....) 24% | 24 MG | 25y% | 274% | 2634 | Decemb’r) 26% | 25 | 28,% | 27 fe | B05 | 293% 
| 

3 FOREIGN AND Domestic Corin AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 
Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 

SOVETCIRNS ......seeeeeereseeeee $4.85 $4.88 Mexican doubloons............ $15.55 $15.65 

‘ Bank of England notes........ 4.84 4.87 Mexican 2 pesOS..........0000+ 19.55 19.65 

| Twenty ee 3.87 3.90  Recescecvccseses 3.95 4.00 
PW CNEE WINN g ocncaslanacascnes 4.73 4.75 Mexican dollars........... 50 52 
'wenty-five pesetas............ 4.78 4.82 Peruvian soles............. .. 454 4754 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 ERE 45% 4734 


_ Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 14 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 80d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
— — 6434 @ 6644c. Fine silver (Government assay), 64% @ 6634c. The official price 

us 029RC, 


nay Dae ee eee 


NATIONAL BANK CrrcULATION.—There was an increase in National bank 
notes outstanding last month of $7,585,089, making an increase for the cal- 
endar year of $76,120,191. The Government bonds deposited to secure cir- 
: cu ition were increased $6,400,000 and there are now nearly $507,000,000 held 
4 for this purpose. The National banks also have on deposit $65,611,300 bonds 
F 'o secure public deposits of which nearly $56,000,000 are Government issues, 
I al ing a total of $563,000,000 now vsed as a basis of hank circulation and de- 
posits. There are now only about $320,000,000 of Government bonds held out- 
side of the National banks. 













THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


NATIONAL Bank CIRCULATION. 


Sept. 30,1905. Oct. 31, 1905. | Nov. 30, 1905.| Dec. 31, 1905. 











Total amount outteaiinn $516,325,240 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........|  481.688,526 3 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 34,663,714 35,712,954 | 36, 1072, “ae 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : } 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 8,025,500 | 3,863,00( 


| $533,829,258 | $540, o14, Mi 
| ; 

Four per cents. of 1895 3,871 ,000 
| 


497,616.304 | 504,842. 


Three per cents. of 1898 1,760,240 } 
491,612,700 497, 292, 15¢ 


Two per cents. of 1900 
$494,017, 790 | $500,269, 440 | $506, 689, 990 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure Bren deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $1,998,500; 4 per cents. of 1895, $6,201,200: 3 per cents. 898, $2,902,100 : 
2 per cents. of 1939, $44, 675,000: District of Columbia 3.64’s, 1924, $1,075,000:  hewedn Islands 
co ‘ on Philippine loan, $6,082,000; railroad and other bonds, $1,481,500; a total of 


$65,61 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in December were $5,418,717 in excess of the disbursements, makin; 
the net deficit for the six months since July 1 a little more than $7,000,000 
This compares with a deficit of $22,000,000 in 1904. The revenues for the six 
months were $19,000,000 more than in the previous year, while the expendi 
tures increased $4,000,000. 


Unrrep States Treasury Receipts AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
December, Since December, Since 
Source. 1905. July 1, 1905. | Source. 1905. July 1, 1905. 
Customs 962,572 $149,868,681 Civil and mis % 254. un $64,805.42: 
Internal revenue..... 23,221,229 128,067,977 = ) 


Miscellaneous........ 166,662 18,422,091 | 

ee Serre 
Public works 
3296,858,749 


Excess receipts...... * 5,418,717 *7,243,086 
* Excess expenditures. 


ForEIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES.—November is always an exportin 
month, but November, 1905, has excelled all previous records as regards vo 
ume of exports. The total exceeded $170,000,000, while the imports were $98.- 
000,000, leaving a balance for the month of nearly $72,000,000. Had the im- 
ports been as small as they were a few months ago the balance would have 
been more than $100,000,000. November’s net exports brings the total for 
the eleven months of the year to $348,000,000. This is the smallest in sev- 
eral years, excepting in 1902. This is due, however, to the great increase i: 
imports for the total exports are far ahead of all pevious records and f< 
the full calendar year will closely approximate $1,600,000,000. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





M MERCHANDISE. | 
NOVEMBER. eae —_—_—— | Gold Balance. ‘ea Balance. 


__ Exports, 2? an Im ports. Balance. 








$136,702,824 | $65,354,040 Exp., $71, 348,284 Tmp., $11,964,781 ‘Exp. x Sh 
136,455.639 | 72,566,307 63,889,332 Exp., 8, 860,822 | 
85,386,170 | ** 89. oy 448 Imp., 5, 261,412 
77,006,310) * 962.228 | ** ” 10,377,540 | 
95,170,172 | ** 2.808 485 Exp., 16.086, oS | 
98,620,255 | ‘* 71,677,630 — 





760,452,507 |Exp., 571,603,753 = es 
800, 490.639 527,943,682 Exp., 
| 874,959,883 ‘4 337, 733,647 Imp., 
917,725,693 | “ 392°207,824 oe 
939,342, 43 1; “ 366,723,050 Exp., 
“348,742,183 Imp., 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 163 


Unitep States Pustic Dest.—Nearly $1,500,000 of three and four per 
cent. bonds were refunded into two per cents last month, making the total 
issue of the latter nearly $596,000,000. There was an increase of about 
$1,500,000 in gold certificates and these were the only changes of any signifi- 


cance in the principal of the debt. 


the total debt, less cash in the Treasury, was reduced about $4,900,000. 


The cash balance increased $4,400,000 and 
The 


net debt is now $9,000,000 more than it was a year ago. 


UnitEepD STATES PuBLic DEBT. 








In ehaninine debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.. 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 
Refunding whet meal 4 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per Cent..........ecceeees 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 


Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency. 


Total non-interest bearing debt 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in| 
the Treasury : 
Gold certificates 
Silver ” ° 
Treasury notes Of 1890 .........cseeeeees 


Total certificates and notes........... $ 


Aggregate debt 

‘ash in the Treasury: 

Ec cnacasccansvemecsioouss 
Demand liabilities........cccccsccese eos 


RR ciccaanssenscwws paebnveccacscece 
Gold reserve 


| $542,909, 950 | 


Oct. 1, 1905. | Nov. 1, 1905, Dec. 1, 1905. | Jan. 1, 1906, 


See Sa SEN wer 


$580,429,000 $594,588,5(0| $595.942,350 
127,424,200 | 117,708,550) 116,754,900 
26,780 26,610 26,530 

1. 489, 900 | 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
7,135, 360 | 68,789,060 64,345,560 | 63,945,460 


"$895, 158, 680 | "$895, 158; 940 $895, 159,120} $895,159,140 
1,256,405 | 1,231,075 1,208,095 1,199,635 


346,734,208 | 346,734,298 346,734,208 | 346,734,298 
BB.BNI.200| 34,470,300 | 85,005,449 | 94,600,309 
867.109 6,866,709 , 6,866,709 6,866,709 


$386, 986, 616 | | "$388, 071,398 | | ~ $388, 696, 456 "$388.2 291, 316 
1,283,401,701 | 1,284,461,413 | 1,285, 063,671 | 1,284, 650,091 
| | | 
524,455,969 | 526,020,869 
475,017,000 476,308,000 | 475,775,000 
8,795,000 8,621,000 | 8,478,000 


1,003,859,969 $1,009,384,969 | $1,010,233,869 $1, 011, 397. 869 
2,293,846,382 | 2,295,297,540 2,296,047,960 


1,388,792,535 | 1,397,152,286  1,404,444,236 
1,106,977,247 | 1,111,841,445 1,114,663,863 


$281,815,288 g $285,310,840 $289,780,373 
150,006 9,000 50,000,000 | 150,000,900 150,000,000 
136,823,693 181,815,288) 135,310,840 139,780,373 


828,693 $281, 815, 288 | $285,310,840 $289,780,373 
996,578,008 1 002,648, 125 | 999,752,831 994,869,718 


156,596, 400 





527,493,869 
475,574,000 
8,330,000 


520,047,969 


2,287,261.670 


1,385,672,058 
E ,098, 848,365 


~ $286, ony 693 








MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—More than $9,000,000 was 


added to circulation of currency last month, making an increase of nearly 
$102,000,000 for the year. There were $7,000,000 of silver certificates with- 
drawn from circulation during the month, but $16,000,000 of other notes and 
coins were issued. 


MoneEyY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


See. 1, 1905. Dee. 1, 1906. ro 1, 1906. 


$652,330, 135 $651, 644.9 998 
81,822,311 | 83. 326,228 
107,147,982 168,776,379 
Gold certificates. . 471, "505. 979 479, 965, 439| 477,154,249 
Silver certificates...........0+.+0+ ee 471 1625.7 76; 470,964,248 | 
'reasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 7 | 8,594,378 8,435,728 
U re cae states notes 340, 107,480 | 343, 196.550 343,262,091 
500. 250, 319 512, 213, 264 521,240,773 527,173,475 


ee ‘$2, 624,230,391 $2,653, 131, BT | $2,662,184,539 $2,671 543,571 
83,609,000 83,726, 000 } 83,843,000 | — 83,960.000 
$31.39 $31. $31.75 $31.82 





Oct. 1, 1905. 


“$049, 040,390 | $654,168,025 
83,736,227 
110:029;365 
480,939.019 
463,960,485 

8,274,884 


Subsidiary silv 




















ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1905, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of — in 1905: 








YEAR 1904. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1995.) DECEMBER, 1905. 





High. | Low. Highest. Lowest. Fligh. Low. Closing ; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 89%4 9386 Mar. 9| 7754—May 22/| 8914 85 
, preferred 104% 354 10355g—Sept. 1 99 —Jan. 25| 105% 103 





— 
— 


Baltimore & Ohio 4 2 117 —Aug. 
Bultimore & Ohio, pref. 9646 100 —Aug. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit i 9154—Dec. 


1004%—Jan. 25/| 114% 110% 
9534—Jan. 984 9 
56%—May 23| 915g 


1303%4—Jan. 17 
67 —Nov. | 73% 
190 —May 23) 228 
454%—May 22) 57 


30 —Dec. 
73 —Dec. 
1744—May 
16844—May 
1824—Jan. 
19044—June 
234 —Jan. 1 


—T 
oc 


Po) 


Canadian Pacific 35 774%—Sept. 
Canada Southern -| 7 744%4—Aug. 
Central of New Jersey........ 5 235 —Oct. 

Ches. & Ohio 51 2 60144—Mar. 


Chicago & Alton 7 8 44144 —Mar. 
” preferred f 5 8334 -—Apr. 
Chicago, Great Western 4 i 2544—Mar. 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 7 187144—Apr. 
" preferred 5% 19244—Apr. 
Chicago & Northwestern...... i 249 —Jan. 

” preferred 237 2 26544—Feb. 
Chicago Terminal Transfer... 20 —June 734—Jan. 

° preferred 74 246—July 174e—Jan. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..| 933g 684g 111 —Mar. 21,| 90 —Jan. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co Bf 254% 59 —Mar. 2 38 —May 22 
Colorado Southern 5 é 304% -Apr. 26) 224—Jan. 

” lst preferred 63 69%—Dec. 52 —May 
' 2d preferred 55 —Dec. 28 3244—May 
Consolidated Gas Co 22 5 214 —Mar. 13/175 —Nov. 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 14 24034—Oct. 26 | 1784%—May 3 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 35 2% 498144—Oct. 16 | 335 —Jan. 
Denver & Rio Grande f 1 3934— Dec. 2714—June 

. preferred 914—Dec. 26) 83'44—May 
Detroit Southern tr. ctfs...... i 234—Sept. 2 8 —June 

” preferred tr. ctfs.... 3 43 —Sept. 36 —Nov. 2 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref ‘ 46 944 4034—Nov. 3| 21 —May 22 

i 5234—Aug. 37144—May 22 
5é 8l4—Aug. 744—May 
« 2d pref 38 183g—Aug. 2 5546—Jan, 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... 8: ‘5 75 —Aug. 63 —July 
Express AGams.........ecseees 2: 250 —Feb. 236 —Jan. 

” American 246 —Feb. 20944—Jan. 

. United States 26 134 —Feb. 110 — Dec. 

" Wells, Fargo fi 2 260 —Feb. 227. —Dec. 
Hocking Valley g i 1214%4—Dec. 29, 865¢—Jan. 

" preferred 95 9744—Nov. 15| 90 —Jan. 
[Llinois Central f 183 —Sept. 28 | 15234—Jan. 
Iowa Central é 32 —Feb. 24 —May 

. preferred 5934 61 —Dec. 50 —May 
Kansas City Southern 3644—Dec. 224%—May 22 

” preferred 5634 ¢ 70 —Feb. 52 —Jan. 3 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.. y 87 —Oct. 2 8154—June 19} 
Louisville & Nashville 1573g—Sept. 23 | 1344%4—Jan. 25 
Manhattan consol 1 g 175 —Feb. 9 161 —May 1) 
Metropolitan securities....... 9% 7: 91 —Mar. 6854—Nov. 21 | 
Metropolitan Street 4 34 1338 —Aug. 28 114 —May ll 
Mexican Central 2354 «5 26 —Mar. i: 184%—May 22 | 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 7 8434 - Oct. 564%—Jan. 12 

’ preferred Re 5 106 —Oct. 8 —Jan. 19 
Minn., 8. P. & 8.S. Marie. .| 95 5D 145 —Dec. 29, 89%-Jan. 11 

. preferred 5 5 173 —Dec. 30! 148 —Jan. 13 


— Dwo— 
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ACTIVE STOCKS. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Coniinued. 





| YEAR 1904.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1905.| DECEMBER, 1905. 


| . Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... | 363g 1456 39%4—Nov.16| 24 —May 22 39% 35 3736 
* preferred. 6544 324 73 —Aug. 25) 5644—May 67 7 
Missouri Pacific..... 87 110%—Mar. 13| 9444—May : 9944 100% 
Natl, of Mexico, pret....... ose 45 —Jan. 16| 384—May scales aie 
» 2d preferred., | 2544 15% 24%—Jan. 10| 1734—June ? 2 20 21 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson Hiver.. 16734—Mar. 14 13634—May 22/| 157 153 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis....| 47 2 7644—Dec. 6 42 —Jan. 5 6946 
« 2d preferred......... 95 —Dec. 6 74 —May 0 88 90% 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 64 —Mar. 4034—Jan. 5! 5 5256 
Norfolk & Western....... &8l4—Mar. | 76 —May | 5 
preferred 96 —Aug. 914%4—Feb. ° 9314 
North American Co 107 —Apr. 17 | 955g—Nov. 99 
— Pc cccccnccesscccceve fi 538%—Dee. 5 33 —May 3 48 
Pennsylvania R.R 1 148 —Aug. 13144—May 4 1485¢ 
People’s Gas & Coke of — 4 1154%—Apr. 97144—May | los 99 
ae i Palace Car Co....... 209 §=§=« 258 —Aug. 230 —May 


Reading 14234— Nov. 79 —Jan. 
+ ist prefered 97 - Sept. 90 —May 
« 2d preferred.......... 55 101 —Nov. 84 —Jan. 
Rock [sland.......cceeeeseeeee | 37%—Jan. 2134—Dec. 
” Pp 8634 85 —Jan. 60144—Nov. 
St. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... P 73144—Mar. 45 —Dec. 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 9 274—Jan. 20 —May 
" preferred 6654—Apr. 1 55 —Nov. 
Southern Pacific Co.. eos | 6834 lg rope Feb. 5734—May 
Southern Railway. ooo | 876 38 —Sept. | 28 —May 
» preferred... eee % 102%-Sept. 21| 95 —May 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 148 —Dec. | 68 —Jan. 
Texas & Pacific.......-ccccocce 88 41 —Mar. 13; 2934—Apr. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western..| 38 -* pr. | 3444—May 
. preferred 32 65 —Apr. | 5134—Jan. 


Union Pacitic 15144—Dec. 29/113 —Jan. 








" Preferred. ....cccccece 1015g—Feb. | 95%—Nov. 


Went Ti incctacscecs Pee 2444—Sept. | 174—May 
a. seeeee 2 48 —Feb. | 383 —May 
Western i . 954.—June |; 92 —Jan. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 1934—Mar. 13) 15 —May 
ae second preferred.... 2 28144—Mar. | 20 —May 

Wisconsin Central....... ae 334g—Aug. 20 —Apr. 
* preferred 934 6444—Uct. | 45 —Jan. 


“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 1113%4—Dec. 70 —Jan. 
a th oundry.... 4354—Apr. 31 —May 

67 =| 1044%—Apr. 9144—Jan. 

Americas, Co. Oil Co.. cece 40144—Dec. 2734—July 
American Ice : 4% «C6 36 —Dec. 5| 2454—July 
76144—Dec. 30) 33. —Jan. 
12234—Apr. 15 | 10334—Jan. 
1703g—Dec. 30 | 79%4—Jan. 
137 »—Dec. 13) H1s4—Jan. 
f 183¢—Mar. 20| —July 

, pre ef. 26 6744—Apr. 4) 358 3—June 
American Sugar Ref. Co.. 153 1543g—Dec. 27/139 —May 
Anaconda Copper Mining.. 2 61 295 —Dec. 30 | 10044—May 


Continental Tobacco Co. pref. | 1 13344—Feb. 1/131 —Jan. 
C orn Products $34 2934 —Feh. 7| 834—June 
preferred 65 79 “Jan. 10, 40 —Aug. 
Distillers Securities....,..... 4044 5444—Dec. 26| 34%—Jan. 
General Electric Co.. ‘ b 192 —Mar. 16/169 —May 
we Paper Co 2 254—Dec. 5, 18%4—June 
—- 88'4—Dec. 1| 76 — Feb. 
National MRiscuit.. sian 36 69144—Dec. 30, 52 —Aug. 16 
National Lead Co | 894%—Dec. 14| 2444—Jan. 


58%—Dec. 8 —May 2% 
101%—Oct. * | —Feb. 
36144— Dec. 15 —Jan. 
preferred | %3 108 —Dec. 13 | —Jan. 
Rubber doode Mfg. Co........ | | 4184—Dec. 26} 2434— 
vu s. preferred 109%—Apr. 1| 94 —Jan. 
Leather Co.. cneseaaat %| 16 —Oct. 14| 10%;—May 
. preferred............ |] 4/119 —Nov. 22 | 100%—Jan. 
8. Rubber Co. coos | 58K —Sept. 18 | 3354—Jan. 
U. an preferred... /118%—Apr. 7| 98%a—Jan. 
teel 88g | 4314—TNec. 30| 247%4—May 
" ' % 107 —Dec. 30' 90%—May 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


’ Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES, 
Name. Principal | amount. |fnt'at|__—__———— |] —_____- 
Due. *| Price. Date.|High. Low.| Totat. 


Ann Arbor Ist # 4’s.......... 00001905 7,000,000 | Qs! 99 Dec. 28,05 | 100 9834 15,00 


Atch., Top. & 8. F. 
& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 148,155,000 i & 0/103 Dec. 30,705; 108 103%) 994,01 
( Atch Top latte “ab 10156 101ig | Is.000 


egistered AkO ” 
8 | 9446 9344/ 143.000 

registered 95 Sept.11,05| .... .... 
stamped.. ‘ . 9436 Dec. 30, 05 
registered... so se aan 
fifty-yearconv. g.4’s.. 32,420 "14 1,465,000 
registered | ar 
serial debenture 4’s— 


registered 
series J 





gi ey 
East. Okla. div. jlste. 4's, 1928 9914 
res istered... cece 


Chic. & St. L. Ist 6's. ..i9i5 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co. Istg.4’s.1952 
f . registe 

Charleston& Savannah Ist g.7’s.1936 

Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g.6’s.1934 

| + ist g. 5’s 1934 

j Alabama Midland yh gtd g. 5’s.1928 

Brunswick & W’n ist a ae 
“L’v rile & Nash. so = 


registe ‘ 
(Sil. SpsOc. xa. RR. ida, gtdg.4s.1918 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 34s ond 
( istered 


| ae 
Pitt Jun. wt M. 
registered 
Pitt / E. "te West Va. System 
{ refunding g4s 1941 
| * Southw’ ~~ & Ist g.344s.1925 | 1 
* registered | 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g.444’s, 190g 


| Ptsbg Cley. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 | 
| Pittsburg & Western, |st g.4’s.. .1917 | 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. sta ts. 1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g.¢ 1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. ist Os. —_ 

‘ cons. Ist 6’s, 

Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s. “i951 16 

registered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


10134 Dec. 30,705 | 10244 
102 Nov.27,°05 | +++. 
19834 Dev. 13.799 
131% Sept.19.705 | 
11256 Jan. 26,704 
11454 Nov.14.°05 
10014 Nov. 6,705 | 
9 Dec. 27,°05 


101 Dec. 18,°04 


96 Dec. 30,°05| 9634 
96 Nov. 7,°04; .... 
103% Dec. 29. 05 | 103% 
1024 Dec. 8,°05 | 1024 
913g Dec. 6,705 | | 91% 


9814 Dec. 28, 05 | 99 103,000 
93 Dec. 30,705 | 93 29, (00 
92% June23."05 | none Sees 

10844 July 13,°05 | 

109 Apr. 25,705 7 
119% Mar. 7,°04| .... 
98% Dec. 20,°05 | 98% 


128% Nov.21,’05 


128 June 6,02 ee 
125% Dec. 27.°05 | 12584 125% 
12554 Dec. 5.05! 12554 12556 
100 Dec. 22,708 | 100" 9946 
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BOND SALES, 
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BUND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


NAME. Principal 
Due 


canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
2d mortg. 5’s - 19138 | 
. reg istered.... 
Central Grench u. Pac. is 
aw R’y of Reet ty ist rane 1945 
registe 


| 
| 


pe 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 
. st amped 
Chat. div. pur. — g.4’8.1951 
—— & Nor. Div. 1st 


+ Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1946 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 
Central of — Jersey, gen. g. 
oe 1987 t 
’ 

Am. Dock & ee t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W. 5 Coal con. 5’s...1912 
* con,extended gtd. 434s. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 
{ Mortgage gold 6’s 
Ist con. g.5’s 
registered 
Gen. m. g. 414’s. 
registered. 
Val. ist g. 5’s 
(R. & A. 7 2 aes g. 4’s, 1989 
2d con. err 
Warm 
Ges enbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 43. 
Chic. & Alton &. BR. ref. gs. 





re 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 | } 


, registered. 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 
fs Denver div. oe 


po er extensi’n 4’s, i927 
registered 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
4’s joint bonds 1921 
, registered 
5’s, debentures 
{ Hat an. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 


Chic. & E. 11, 1st g. 4°s ref.& imp..1955 
. registered 

Chicago & E. lll. Ist s. fd c’y. 6’s.1907 

f * small bonds 





| . 1st con. 6’s, gold 

{ . = con. Ist 5’s. 

| istered 

(Chie ago & Ta. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 


Chicago, indianapolis & Louisville. 
* refunding g. 6’s 1947 
Mo... <., Rees 1947 

Louisy, x Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

(Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g wm 1914 

| * gen.g.4’s, series A.. 

. registered 








a we 


me 


SREP SCG ZEOUE EER POKhe Copp eRe eee Pp ZL 





| Last SALE. 
|, ae 


DECEMBER SALES. 





| Date. High. 
3 103% Dec. 2 104 
as|\ 107 Dec. 107 


120°” 
4 11844 Dec. 30,05 11494 


4,04 | 
oct 1| 95% Dec. 108 | 95% 
GT) cpcscvccees-coses e000 
Dec. 28, 105 | 82 
oct1 81 Dec. 27, ~705 | 81 
locr 1 75% Dec. 29, "05 | 10% 
oct 1 eee 
J&D ia ly 188 | 


104 Feb. 19.704 | 
11054 Sept. 5,’05 | 
115% Aug. 3,705 | 
10834 Aug. 4,’05 | 
| 
24% Dec. 20,'05 | 1345 
18154 Dec. 27,705 | 183 
11334 Dec. 27,05 | ore 


102 Dec.28 38:05 | 102° 


- Peer 


© 
ee ey 


a 
eone 
ot 


104% Oct. 10,°05| .... 
109% Dec. 19,’05 | 109% 
118% Dec. 30,’05 | 119 
116%4 Dec. 1,705 | 11844 
10814 Dec. 28,°05 | 10814 
107%, Nov.17 OE) sees 
MB Dee: . 

1 c. 30, 

98 July 

113% Feb. i? 05 | 

100 Sept. 23. 05| . 
8214 Dee. 26, "05 | 8314 


80 ee. 30, 705 | 8046 
8014 Mar. 4,°05|..... 


102 Dec. 14,°05 | 102 

9634 Dec. 29) 05 | 9634 
964% Feb. 24, ee 

10534 Aug. 8, pert 


110% Jan. 5, “05 | 
1013g Nov. 14; 05 | 
108 Dec. 26,705 | 106" 


100 Apr.10,°05;| .... 
101% Dec. 30,05 | 102% 
9956 Dec. 

106 Dec. | 

112 Dec. 28, on 112 


9734 Dec. 7065 9734 


10386 Dee. 11,505 | | 10856 
103% July 8,04 | 
135% Dee. 11,705 | 13544 
118 Dec. 22.705 | 1184 
119% Mar. 2.°05| .... 
120 Nov.20,°05 | 


RP RB Be gp RR kw ff > & pp Be & Be we RRR oe oe wee ww w 
SHAAZOCOOMG mAezZuwmZSOOUUauare an OosnuununnZZzood 


13534 Dec. 28 105 | 135% 
11516 Dec. 5,’05 | 115% 
110% Nov.17, 05 | & 


10114 Dec. 29,°05 | 110% 
11146 Dec. 21,°05 | 11146 
109% Juneis, we * Seen 


Low. Total. 


19,000 
27,500 


10134 Dec. 29,°05 —s 101 


| 
1,675,000 
64,000 


3,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal | 


NAME. 
Due. 


Amount. 


_ 
Int’st 


| paid. 


Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. 


Date. | High. 


Low.| Tota’. 





l 


Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 
extension 4’s. ....1886-1926 | | 


Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 | 
: Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s. 1921 


Ro 


Chic. Rock ls. & Pac. R.R. 4’s.. 


urlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 | 


Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 | 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’e, g, 1927 


ck Is. & Pac. 6’s coup... 


gen. g. 34’s, series B.1989 
ORIG OD crc. oc cccsccccsce 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s,1921 
Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
JOE GS ..ccccccccccccce 1910 
1st 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 
Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 

Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 6’s.1910 
Ist con. 6’s....... sseune 1913 


registered | 
gen. g. 344’s... . 1987 
registered 

sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | 
registered | 
sinking fund 5s’. 





ext. & impt.s.f'd g. 5’s1929 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div. 1st g.6’s.1924 
con. deb. 5'8........ -- 1907 
SROOERES. occccccccess oe 





1917 
registered 1917 
gen. g. 4's | 
ROO pearree | 
refunding 4s. 
registered . 
om. tr. ser, 4's, 


registered. 
coll. trust g. 5’s 


con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 t 
registered 





Choc., Okla. & GIf. gen. g. 5s... .1919 | 


* con. 
Keokuk & Des 


SRS 1952 | 
M. Ist mor. 5's. .1923 
small bond....... cece 1923 


~~ 


te 


| t 2,750, 


s 


2, 
- 


SESEEgEERE 
SEE 


e2h5 
SS5ES5 


- 


seReee 


S555 


: 


NS ym Wm SEDO DO 


@ RE 
2 55 


Ord 


Ps 
<4 


. 


Sees 


BEI 
s2225525 


et OT ee et et 
2s 
= 


Ess 
ee 


500,000 


z 
E 


- 


a) 
ate ee 
s ae» 


SSeseeres 


Him Hh she Hm he i tie oe oe 


eee 


ed ee eee 


2 


222222523225 


< 


41 


See aKKneeuaney 
8 & Bp Be Be Re Re Re Be Re RP RB BP Be BP Be Be | 
DO met Set ee es es ee es es es ee es es es es 


KRUREPPEEP PPD 


ge © gp & ge Be Be Be Be he Re Bw ww 





PrPUVdb> ero BERBER ER EERE EREEK pPOoUGG BoORGEEE 
BP Be & & & gw w& & GP & & BB Bk ee ke me ee Be ww RR oe & oe 


= 

a © 
—— 
oro 


ere 
‘2 


© 
3 


COMM ZhraonmrPAZAZanarZZzooZzzoooo 


| LiL 





oousnsoooo RALZAZAZAZAAAZLZAAAYNYpNySY 


97% Dec. %,'05 


11514 Oct. 24,905 
11846 Dec. 20,705 
110%4 Dec. 22.°05 
11534 Dec. 28,705 


}112 Mar. 7,’U5 


187% July 18,98 
11334 Oct. 13,’05 
106 Aug. 3,’04 
185 Dec. 12,°05 
11334 Dec. 12,°05 
1065g Apr. 3,’05 
110% Dec. 23,°05 
109 Dec. 9,705 
11544 Nov.28,’05 
110 Oct. 10,05 
116% Oct. 11,°05 


126 Dec. 28,05 
104% Dec. 5,’05 
10234 Nov.15,’05 
99 Dec. 22,05 
103 Nov.19,'98 
114% Nov. 2,05 
114 Dee. 12,°05 
Nov.23,’05 
108144 Nov.14,’05 
03% Nov.22,’05 
104 Mar. 3,°04 
11134 Oct. 31,05 
10834 Jan. 12,04 
116 Nov. 3,’05 
115 Nov.24,’05 
127 Apr. 8,’84 
105% Dec. 11,’05 
104 Dec, 5,°05 
11044 Mar, 28,°05 
126% Dec. 19,°05 
120 Dec. 29,°05 
142% Feb. 10,02 
131% Jan. 5,705 
1054 Sept.18,05 
109 Sept. 9,°02 


122% Oct, 24,°05 
123. May 22,’05 
105% Dec. 30,°05 
10434 Nov. 9,03 
958g Dec 30,°05 
96 Nov.29,'05 


97 Julyl4,’04 
9746 May 26,05 
9634 Dec. 19,’05 


96144 May 26,°05 
96 Nov.11,05 
93 May 24°04 
94% Dec. 14,’05 
90 May 11,04 
7934 Dec. 30,°05 
79 Dec. 19,°05 
8834 Dec. 30,705 


19044 Dec. 29.705 
11834 Dec. 9,°05 
12030 Mar. 16,08 
lll Nov.20,°04 
40 Aug.24.°95 
108 Aug. 9,°05 
1145) Apr. 20,°05 
107 Nov. 3,°05 
102% Apr. 26,°04 


| 97% 


118% 
110% 
11534 


185 
113% 
11044 
109 


126 
104% 
9 


14” 








78 
79 
87 


100 





1,829,1100 
15,000 
973,000 


56,500 





BOND SALES. 169 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 





| 
| Int’st | _ 


NAME. Principa| 
| Pai | 
Du Paid. price, Date. High. Low.| _Total. 


Amount. 


Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 “4, 761,000 | 3 & . 13536 Dec. 27,705 | 13516 135% 12,000 
. con.6’s reduced to3e’s. 1930 | 2,000,000 J&L Dec. 19,’64 | fae 

J Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 L 798,000 M & 4 135 Nov. 6,°05 | 

Jd&JdI 

A&O 





‘ North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 654,000 12934 Mar. 37°04 | 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 6,070,000 123) Oct. 24,°05 | 


| 
Chic., Term. Trans, R. R. g. 4’s..1947 |b ye yor 100 Dec. 30,05 | 100 9734 11,000 
; “coupons off... | ¢ 15,185,000 5 & J “ysig Dec. 30,05 | 100 98 60,000 

Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s 1932 9,107,000 1134¢ Dec. 16,705 | 1134 11384 8,000 
[ }in., Ham, & Day 2d g. 416’s....1937 2'00U,000 ie!) ey eo eee 

} Cin., Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5's..1941 3, 500,001 000 11734 Oct. 23,°05 

Cin. Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. 4’s. 1923 1,150,000 | u| 

ig lin. Ind. &Wn.1st&ref.gtdg.4’s.1953 46 72,000 | 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 | 20,749,000 |. 10344 Dec. 30,705 | 10344 10244 
. do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 5,000,000 | 10154 Dec. 12,°05 | 1102-10184 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s. 1991 4,000,000 | ps ae 
St. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s.1990 9.750.000 } 10034 Dec. 19,°05 | 10144 10034 
» registered | a M & N| te OOS see 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s. ..1940 | 1,035,000 | M & s| 9934 Feb. 8,05 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s 650,000 |y & 3J| 944 Aug.31,°03 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g.4’s. 1936 L 7.599.000 | 1015g Nov.29,"05 | 
» registered atid 10144 Nov.15,°05 
” 3 Se 1920 668,000 | 105 Jan. 22,°04 
in. dusky &Clev .con. Ast g.5 wo 2,571,000 | 115 =~—Dee. 20°05 
lev.,C.,C. & Ind. con. ree 1914 | 3.991.000 4 D| 12344 Oct. 10,705 
" sink. fund 7 ; oF or - | 1198g Nov.19,’89 
” gen. conso. 6's. - 1984 | | 2 one } 11385 Oct. 14,°05 
, registered | 3,205,000 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s.1940 981,500 
Ohio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 | 590,000 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. £ s...1940 | 8,108,000 
( ee eee 1990 | 4,000,000 


© 





2 


Ci 
C 


| 
{ 
| 


cen 


© 


0! 100’ Dec. 29,705 | 


78 Dec. 30,05 
| 11554 Nov. 9,704 
| 11644 Jan, 28,°05 


Dec. 30,05; 78° 75 | "788,000 
| 93% Dec. 30,°05| 944% 9% 369,000 
1102 Dec. 27,°93| .... .... 


| 106% Nov 24,°05 
| 123% Nov.28,’05 
| 12654 Dec. 18,05 
»/ 127 June23,’05 


oo 


a 
nt 4 >e 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con. Ist. 5 31933 | 5,000,000 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s, .1938 | 2,986,000 | ‘ 
* registered a 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s........... 1947 8,946,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 19,103,000 | 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s sists. 4's. 1943 1,900,000 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge i ’s..1907} 3,067,000 | 

{ Morris a age ae m 7’s. . 1914 5,000,000 
' | 1 1915 7> 

* registered séo|! 11,677,000 

" Ist refund.gtd.g. ry | 7,000,000 

N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist #’s. 2,000,000 

. const 5,000,000 | 

” terml. imp. 4’s. 5,009,C00 | 

Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. ist Ps. “1906 1,966,000 | 

| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd gz. 314’s. "2000 905,000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. } 
[ * — Ist Penn. Div. ¢. 7’s...1917 | 5 o99.909 5 | 8/134 May 2,°04 


ta 
r*) 
ao 

ore 


ne alpen eee 


8 
N 
D 
D 


Speneeuuee 


D! 

3| 12854 Nov.20,°05| .... .... 
A | 11334 Dee. 13,705 | 11834 11834 
N/105 Oct. 23,°05| .... .... 
o!| 10414 Dec. 29,05 £ 10334 
A) 908 Fob, SB)... sace | 


EES EE pepenanend 15 2) a ar”) enaeee 
| Albany & Susgq. Ist c. g. 7’8..... 1906 | 3,000,000 0} 102% Tee, 19,°05 | 1214 102% 4,000 
he ee RE 1906 | 7,000,000 | 0} 10134 Dee. 21,°05 % 101%} 41,000 

Rens. & Saratoga Ist 7’s .......1921 2,000,000 | N| 142% Mar. 10,°05| .... .... 





Denver & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s...1936 33,450,000 J| 10134 Dee. 26.°05 34 1014) 
. con. IR aoa iaaaibaceiea 1936} 6.382.000 |. S| 10694 Sept. 2,°05| . .. .... | 
mpt. m. g. 5’s. - 1928 | 8,318,500 D) 196% Dec. 13,05 4g | 8,000 
} Rio Gr: =. Western Ist Z. ‘#s...1939 15,200,000 |. J| 99% Dec. 28,°05| 95 98 | 28,000 
§ o* mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 13,336,000 0! 91% Dee. 26.705 | § ¢ | 1,000 
l ) Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 550,000 EO] OF Jan. GU8) 2... voce 
| | 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 | 628,000 
Detroit & Mack. 1st lien g. 4s.. 5 | 900,000 | 
D 2 ROSES, 1995 | 1,250,000 | 
etroit Southern Ist g. 4's. -1951| 3,866,000 
’ 110 South, div stad #81941 | 4,281,000 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5 $ ny 
. rewistered . alee rf; 6,732,000 } : 
' DT EERIE 1916 2,000,000 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5's. , 1937 3.816.000 
Guluth Short Line 1st gtd. hag "1916 500,000 
zin Joliet & Eastern ist g@ 5’s..1941 8,500,000 | 


12 


N/110 Sept.30,°04 
D;} 101) =Sept.22,°05 | 
D| 963% Nov.29,°05 
D| 8134 Mar _ 1,°05 
93 Dec. 26,°05 
1114 Dee. 29°05 
101% July 23,89 | 


or oor 


T0008: 
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THE BANKERS’ 


MAGAZLNE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NoTE.- 





Principal | | 
Due. | 


NAME. 


- ie Ist ext. g. 4's. 
2d extended g. 5 
| 8d extended g. eis 
4th extended g. 5’s.... 
5th extended g. 4’s.... 
| Ist cons gold 7’s....... 
| lst cons. fund g.7’s.... 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
, registered 
| . ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
' registered. | 
| . Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
| ’ 5U yrs. con. g.4’s ser A. 1953 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Ere Ist 7’s..... 1916 | 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 | 
" small 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s.. 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5's. 
Long Dock consol. zg. 6’s 
N.Y. L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co 
| i ot. currency 6’s 
N. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
|». 09. 1a cur 


mall | 
Midland R. of N. J. . 1910 | 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist ok hg "a 5, 1987 
| . 2d gz. 4¥4’s Ree 1937 
* 
” 


term. ist g. 5's 
" registered......$5,000 each 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ..1926 
Evans, & Terre Haute Ist con. 6's. 1921 | 
. lst General g5’s......... 1942 | 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 436's.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 4’s..1921 | 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 | 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ Ps ncsacenncccnciae 
Hock. Val, Ry. 1st con. g. 444’s. 
" registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist. ext. g. 4’s.1848 | 
Colu.&Tol.RR.Co.istm.ex.4’s. 1955. 
tt Central, Ist g. 4’s 5 
registered idewtioeceeenaews 
Ist gold 344’s.......... 1951 
registered. . 
extend Ist. g 344’s..... 1951 | 
registered | 
Ist g 3s ster!. £500,000. 11951 
so vcccassncensees | 
total outstg....$13,950,000 | 
collat. trust gold 4’s..1952 | 
regist’d } 
col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex. 1958 
registered 
Cairo Bridge g 4’s. 
registered 
Litchfield div. 1st@.3s.1951 | 
Louisville div.g. 314’s.1953 | | 
BOMMOEON 6. o05ccc60600.500 lf 
Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 | 
Omaha div. Ist g.3’s. "1951! 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 
registered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


registered 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
registered. 


é | Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist 2. 4's, 1982 
Chie., St ij & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 


rency 6's beseseeunee 1913 | f 
946 | 


Amount. 


2,482,000 


f 35,000,000 
t 35,885,000 | 
33.000,000 | 


10,000,000 
2,380,000 


1,500,000 | 4 


2,000,00.) 
2,800,000 
7,500,000 


1,100,000 


3,396,000 | 


1,452,000 | 
3,500,000 | 
3,745,000 

447,000 


2,546,000 | 
2,000,000 4 


3,000,000 
1,591,000 


3,000,000 | 


2,672,000 
375,000 


450,000 | 


1,000,000 
8.176.000 


Int’st | 


Paid. 


Z——-—- ZESPZEE 


Sd Cy Sy 
PEEEEDoccuns 


ee pe 


ZEEao> 


>>pece 
& & & & ow ow & w@ w & & & w& 


=) 


2,863,000 | 


2,000,000 


4,937,000 |° 


13,139,000 


1,401,000 |; 


2.479.000 


1,500,000 


2,499,000 
3,900,090 


2,500,000 |? 


15,090,000 


+ 24.679.000 


3.0000,000 |” 
8,148,000 
14,320,000 


600,000 
5,000,000 


4,939,000 
6,321,0°0 
2,090,000 
5,425,000 

470,00 


241.000 
16,555,000 


TT TLLLLLL ELL LLL 3 





aHUUaUnnoonnZ 


Srraonnanarruangog4zZzso 


aR 


| 113% Oct. 
| 133 








Last SALE 


Price. Date. 
10834 July 14,°05 
1134 July 11,°04 
109 Oct. 4,°05 
4,°05 
Feb. 17, 05 
Dec. 9,05 
130 Aug. 7.708 ; 
10144 Dee. 
101% Oct. 
94 Dec. 
88 Nov.15, 
9534 Dec. 29, 
10844 Dec 
127 Nov.28, 
110 Mar. 


Dec, 2 


103 


5.°05 


2705 


10234 Dec. 5,°05 
134% Dec. 18" 05 


118 July25,’04 | 


11534 Dec. 8,°05 | 


121% Oct. 17,°05 
117) July 20,"05 | 
107% Oct, 26, "05 | 
11634 Nov.2 5 
10214 Dec. 
107% Sept.29, 
11834 Dee 


109% Jan. 5, 

114 Apr. 19, 

123. Oct. 20, 
1ll_ Dee. 

114 Apr. 19, 

104 Oct. | 
105 Mar. } 
113. Dec. 29, 05 | 
9134 Dec. 30,705 
101 Dec. 6,°05 | 
103. Dee. 29,°05 


10934 Dec. 29,705 | 
105% July 14, — 
1N0% July 1% 
103% Dec. 
140) Deve. 18, 
1134 Mar. 12,19” | 
10234 Oct. 5 
94 Mar.2' 
102% Nov. 2 


21,705 | 
4,03 | 
30,05 | 
11,°05 
7.08 | | 
24,°99 


106% Dec. 
102) Met, 
105 Dec. 
116% July 
10644 Mar. 
128 May 


95.705 | 
8,799 
21,°99 
6°05 
9,°05 
31.719 
9.05 
10.°95 


Oct, 2 
88% Dec. 
9% Dec. 
81 Oct. 
864% Dec. 
10144 Jan. 
92% Dec. 
10114 Sept. 
100 Nov. 7,19” 
124 Dee. 11,799 
1091% May 26,705 | 
101% Jan. 31.791 

July 7.°% 
105 Jan. 92,19 | 
125 Nov.13,’05' 





30.03 


—The railroads enclosed | ina brace are leased to Company first named. 


DEC EMBER SALEs, 


High. 


138 
B.105 | 102) 


11536 


ai” 


| ese” 
9134 
101 


| 103 


0 


5 | 103846 


» 
5 | 110 


106% 


10536 


Lou. Total, 


248,00 ( 


129,010 
1,495,000 


26.000 
5.000 
10.000 


36,000 
6,000 
1.000 
7,000 


“33 JA ih 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company 4 first named. 





Last } SALE. DECEMBER SALEs. 


rr | meat! 
NAME. Principal Amount. | Ant'st Psi ay 


Due. |Paid. price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 
11934 Mar. 12,704 

9354 May 31,°04 

10644 |r 99 

1luig Jan., 4,’U5 

121 repr ees 

| 10144 Mar. 

11134 Dee. & 

107% Dee. 18, 

5) 10046 Oct. 20, 

119 Dee. 

/100 Dec. : 6 | 

78 Dee. 14,°05| 7 | 10,500 
118) Dee. 19,°05 | 1,000 
86 Dee, 22,°05 5 5 | 10,000 
73% Dec. 30,°05 | 73% 28 252,000 
6344 Oct. ets 

| _— Cc. 21, 


16,555,000 | - 
] > 
registered... { 1,352,000 
Memph, div. Ist 
registered. 
(st. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 935 
. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. 
Indiana, Llinois & lowa ist g. 4’s..1950 4, 850. U00 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. Foe 11,291, 000 
» 2dg.5 10,391,000 
» d8dg. y2 2,960,500 
lowa Centrai Ist gold 5’s 7,650,000 
Fearn § g£. 4s 19% 2,000,000 
Kansas City Southern Ist g. . 20 ( 
" registered 30,100,000 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. 7,250,000 
' 2d mtge. g. 5’s. a oer 8,625,000 
i Northern Ohio ist gtd g 5's. | 2,500,000 ° 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 4? ~ 1940 | 15,000,000 | 113% 4 Novae 05 
* registered i 3) 112% ane 9°05 
Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s..2003 | | o } N| M4 Dec. 
Lebi oh Valter Re d g. 5’s.1941 | } poe } x) 7,05 
ehi al. Ter ist gt 5’s. . 05 
Span << enon, ; 10,000,000 C| 1ovig Oct. 18°99 
Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5’s. i | H 10,114,000 3} 115 June 9,705 
. registered . 
»  1st40-yr gtd int. soatodsiaas | 1,400,060 
Lehigh & N. Y.,1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 | 2.000.000 
, registered a 
som Elm..Cort. & N.1st g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 750,000 I6YG Nov. 3,04 
” g. gtd 5’s 914 1,250,000 0054 Junel6,’04 | 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 8,610,000 | 1f 5a Dee. 15,°05 
. Ist con. g. 4’s.. § 1,121,000 | 164 June 8 04 
{ Long Island gen. m. Vs. 3,000,000 (10284 Nov 24, "05 
‘ t 1,494,000 | Nov 27. 05 
sone 325,009 99144 Oct. 28. 04 
unified g£. 6,860,000 10154 Dee. 22° 05 
“ deb. g. 5’s 1,135,000 | . i : june22. 704 | 
gt ualaaiinerin 4’s. t 1 ec. 27,°05 
4 " mumarenes.. ¢ 17,891,000 
Brookiyn & Moutous 1st 6’s. 250,000 
Ist 750,000 
N. Y. kin & M. B.1st ec. 1,601,000 
N. Y.& Rock’y Beach Sha 5 5s, “1927 | 883,000 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
\ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,425,000 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 5’s.1927 | 2,724,000 
{ Louis, & Nash. gen. g. 6's 930 Homes 


Unified gold 4s ee 
nified gold 4’ ' ego 
registered 1940 | ¢ 37,562,000 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 5,129,006 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s.1923 | 23.000,000 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 | 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 444’s, ..1931 | 
N.O.& Mobile lstg.6’s..1980 
2d g. 6’s 1980 
Pensacola div. g. 6’s... 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 
rer 1980 | 
At. Kx.&N.R.1st 2.5's.1946 | 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. 26's. 1931 | i 414, ‘000 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 6,742,000 
L.& N.& Mob.& Montg | } 
‘ Ist, «, tes 1945 | 4,000,000 | 
South, Mon. joint 4’s.1952 ‘ 
registered 11,827,000 
N. Fla. & S. Ist @. 2.5’s, 1987 | 2,996,000 
a & At. Ist g. g, 6's,192i 2,321,000 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5's. 1936 3,673,000 
l sinking fund g. 6s,....1910 1,942,000 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co. gtd.g. vs. 1945 3,000,000 
M anbatten Railway Con. 4’s 1990 98. 065.000 
registered spaniel 
Metre opolitan Elevated Ist 6's 19,818,000 | ; 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g.5's, 1984 2.544.000 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. vs. 1911 65,690,000 


Se yy 

z 
cee 
te 
crore 


a B & Be BP op FP Be pe & Rh & we & & 


rer 


eH SOSESSEEEEESE 


et 
* 
= 
~ 
oS 


~—PeUppeoeee 
n'Z. 
2c 


ae 
Ao OG 


tl 
& & 


ee et ee ee wee eh eRe 


See 


| io8ig Dec, 9,’05 
112. Mar, 10; 2 | 
11136 May 26,°05 


| 112% July 7,°05 
| 10414 Oct. 23,705 
119 Dee, 30,705 
| 11856 Nov.1 02°05 
/106 Dee. 30,°05 
| 101% Junels,94 
|114% Dee. 4,°05 
| 99% Dec. 28.05 
1144 June 6,°05 
109 Mar. AS 05 
131 Dee. 29,°05 
| 128 Aug. os 05 
|/114 Apr. 26, 012 
| 121% May 2, 
7434 Oct. 
114% Sept. 


| 10144 Dec. 


108 Sept. 7,°05 
96144 Dec. 15,’05 
$5 Feb. 6,°05 
| 11546 Sept.13,°05 
115% Dec. 26.°05 
107 Dee. 4.°05 
110 Mar. 23.002 
TE OY, BO) aca aes | 

11% Dec. + “08 10334 42,000 
Ak le BO ees ccs as. ce ce 
—_— Dec. 23.05 734 106% 23,100 


aCnnnncadel 


ZO ZPeEERSE 


= 


. 
= 


. oo 


ow 
SOB ee eu ZGosenZzne 


“2s 
= 








I) 


a 





HH4p>rperarssOSE 
aouSsSnOrrrsunm 


BP a BP wD pe ee hw 


81 Dec. 30,05! #134 sug! * 189 000 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; hirhest and lowest prices and total sale 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
ue. | 


’ ‘Ist con. inc, 3’S......+.+- 1939 
. 2d 3’s 
. equip. & collat. g.5’s.. 
‘ 2d series g. 5’s | 
col.trust g.44¢'slst se of 1907 
Mexican Internat’! Ist con g. 4’s, 1977 
. stamped gtd | 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s 
‘ registered. 
Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s.f.5°s. .1925 | 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7 7’8.1927 
if Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s 909 
| Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s.. 
Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s.. 
4 lst con. g. 5’s 
. ist & refunding g. vs. 
{ DesMoines& Ft. Dgelstgtd g. £5. 1935 
Minn., 8. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4’s. 1948 
. Aa wy pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
. “eal pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist mtge g. 4's. 1990 
. 2d mtge. g.4’S......... 1990 
* Ist ext wold 5’s 
” Ist & ref. mtg. 4s.. 
* small, 
| St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s.. "200i 
ES Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s .. 1940 
Mi 


“11910 
1934 


Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s.. ...190 
Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 58.1942 
Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd.5s.1942 
Mo..K.& Tex.of Tex. lstvtd.g.5s142 | 
Sher., Shreve.& So. Ist gtd.g.5s.1943 
Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s ..1943 


issouri, Pacific Ist con, g. 6's. 


906 
trusts ‘gold 5’sstamp’d19l7 
registered 
1st collateral gold! 
registered. 
forty yrs. 4’s g. luan.1945 
Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 | 
Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s. 1988 

. 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1938 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&1.gr. 5’s1931 
. stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 
. unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 
. registered } 
” Riv&Gulf divs ‘stg 4s. 1933 | 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & —,, prior lien, g. 5’s...1945 


| 
| 
| 


Mob. po ....® Kan.City Istg. 5's. 1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .192' 
. lst extension 6’s...... er 
} _  ° — , ares 1938 | 
. Montg’rydiv.1st 2.5’s. 1947 | 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 | 
» collateral g. 4’s........1980 | 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 | 
. iat CONS. B. OB.....0000000 1928 | 
. Ist ¢.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 | 
* Ist 6's McM. M.W. & Al.1917 | 
. Pt kA hy errr | | 
Nat R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.414's. 

. ee eae “198 
0. & N. Rast. prior lien g. 6's .1915 | 
Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mte.3%s.1997 | 

registered...... | 
a 1934 
registered........ 
Lake Shore col. g. 3i%s.......... 1998 | 
x registered. 


‘ 





N. 
N. 
f 
| 
M 


Amount, | (nt’st 


20,511.000 | ¢ 
11,724,000 
550,000 
615,000 
10,000,000 | F 
3,362,000) |) 
3,621,000 


935,000 | 
472,000 | 
950,000 


5, 000, 460 
9,350,000 
3,072,000 


+ 82,055,000 | 
8,209,000 | 
40,000,600 
20,000,000 | 
3,254,000 | 
1,734,000 | 3 


1.915,00C 
1.310,000 | 
2,500,000 | 
4,000,000 | 
5,468,000 | } 
4,505,000 | 3 
1,689,000 | ; 
2,347,000 | 


14,904,000 iM 
3,828,000 | 


14,376,000 | 


9,636,000 | 
25,000,000 
3,459,000 
520,000 
7,000,000 
2,573,000 | 
36,709,000 
6,833,000 | 
~ 30,347,000 | 
21,177,000 
750,000 
374,000 | 
226,000 


& & Be Be B BP RP Bp ke Bw 


Shee ane na gee 
=amZoroococos 


J&JI 


keke 1 tekst of del tele 


4, 7000: 00U 
4,000,000 
2,494,000 
6, 300,000 | 3 
7,608,000 


ge & 


e 
 , 


| t 84,846,000 


{ 30,000,000 |} 
| 90,578,000 


Se ee 


me oa 


| 97 
115 





36 Dec. 30,05 | 


LAST SALE. 


Price. Date. 


| DECEMBER SALES. 





High. _ Low. 


Total. 





25% Bee. 30, 05 
1944 Dec. 30,°05 


9744 Nov.29,’05 
905g July29,’01 


105 May 2,19° 
137. June29,’05 
111% Oct. 26,°05 
120% Apr. 19,°U5 
1134 Mar. 10,05 
11434 Nov.27,°U5 
97 Dee. 5,°05 
9714 Aus-lus 
| 10244 Dec. 5 


Nov.1L01 
305 June 18.’91 


J & D| 10034 Dec. 30,705 
F&A 
N} | 107 


8914 Dec. 30.705 
Dec. 26,05 


Dec. a 05 
1063 Dec. 27,°05 
Nov.24,’05 
bec. 28. 05 
109 «= Dec. 29,°05 
108 Dee. 19,°05 
107% Dec. 4,°05 
| 10836 Dee. 11,°05 


1123 Dec. 28,705 
| 10234 Dec. 30,°05 
105% Dec. 29,°05 


on Dec. 30, 05 
110 Mar. 18,°05 
| 104% Dec, 18,’05 
1120 Dec. 8,°05 
11644 Dec. 30,°05 
116 Nov. 6,°05 
9514 Dec. 29,°05 
8744 Apr. 23.704 
94% Dec. 28,05 


11% Mar. 8,04 
Feb. 4,03 
Oct. 9.°05 
Aug. 6,’04 


Dec. 11,705 | 


Nov.28,'05 
122 Dec. 20, 05 
98% Dec. i6, 05 
| 11534 Nov. 1.705 
/101 Nov. 9704 
9214 Oct. 
215g Dee, 27,’05 
143g Dec. 27,°05 
24 Oct. 


July 6 99 
Oct. 20.705 


08% Aug.13.°94 
»c. 30,°05 

*, 26,°05 

. 30,°C5 

July 8,05 


18. 05 | 


12. *05 | 
1936 Mar. 6,°05 | 


26 
2014 


244 
19 


90 
10714 
9386 
10634 
11544 
109 
10714 
1083g 
123 
1023 
10644 
S| wos 
94° 
9734 
104% 
120 
11634 
9536 
95. 











1,305,000 
573,000 


206,500 
137,500 
41,000 


26,000 
10,000 


27,000 
30 OVO 
14.000 
1,000 
3,000 


84,000 
6.000 
28,000 


63,000 
25,000 


5,000 
1,000 
61,000 


9,000 
400 
2,000 


22,000 
8,000 


240,01 ny 
41,600 
396,000 


428.001 
4,000 
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BOND QUOTA TIONS. —Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NOTE. —The railroads enclosed ina brace are leased to Company first named. 





——— 
Principal | 
Due. | 


Amount. 


| Michigan Central col, g.3.4s. 1998 ' 
’ registered { 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s........ 1986 
+ registered 
| . eS eee 1936 
. reyistered 
| t] ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s. .1951 
’ registered 
| Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
| Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, 
Ist s.f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 f } 
. small bonds series B 
| Gouv. & Osweya. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
| Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 
* reg. certificates f 
N.Y.& Putnam |stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 | 
{ Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 | | 
| . registered 1 ¢ 
| Lake Shore g 344S..........0008 1997 


1,100,000 


33,000 
2,500,000 


4,000,000 
130,000 | 


. registered 
" dev. g. 4’s 
| Detroit, Mon. ‘© Toledo ist “a, 1908 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 | 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s ...1934 
Pitt Sok 'post & Y. ist gtd 6’s.. 1982 
' 2d gtd 6's, 1934 
McKspt & Bell. V. 1st g. 6’s. 

ns — 6's 


’ 
j ’ 
a 
| ; Biers e by Is t 
. g£. sec, by Is mee. 
| onJ.L.&8 
. Ist g. 344’s. 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. s-J 
N. Y.& Harlem Ist mort. 7 
' 7s registered... scnaiese 7 
. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s 1 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5 
coup. g. bond currency 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
R. W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5's 1918 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 
' registered 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
§ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 
‘New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
N.Y.,Ont.& W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
_ #£  registered....... $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
' imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 
oe New River Ist 6’s.. 1982 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 
{ ” registered .. 
| » small bonds. 
| ” div. Ist lien & gen g 
" * registered oe 
” Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 
" C.C.& T. lst 2. t. g @ ’s1922 
p ‘ Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 
- Ry prior Inry.&)d.¢t.g.4’s. .1997 209 « 
" registered Recasiw . ROS 101,392,500 
" gen. lien g. 3’s ls 
* registered ¢ 56,000,000 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. i 
{ St. P ‘SN Paelt ; 
au 3 
| Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 t 7,985,000 ¢ 
}* 
} 


—~—— 
] 


9,081,000 
400,000 
375,000 

1,800,000 


“~— 


—~— 


2,838,000 


—— 


“1,500,000 | 


2,000,000 


( 
t 


8,000,000 
20,000,000 
600,000 


{ 
N. 
f 
| 


ct pi, registered + ene | 
St. Paul I aaa Ist 5’s.......1931 | 


2d! 
U ky eS: 1968 
(Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1983 3.559, 000 


3, 500,000 | 


716,000 | 


19,425,000 | 


575 000 | 
20,000,000 | 


7,283,000 | 
5,000,000 | 


40,400,500 | 


| Paid. 


- 19,836,000 | © 
5,000,000 | 


Hobby mea ot 








5,000,000 | . 


HHU> PP > SEE EERE PROBED DP EESEE 


Int’st 


l- 10 | 
( 50, 06 10, 000 |J3 & 
50,000,000 IM & § 


SCOSOSOPAZLZRLASZ SEES SS SSET ER 


Ge & & BP BP Be he ee & Be & op we we we «BRP RP eB oP BP ee oe he R & 
Soy me 


es 


oe 
& 


J | 


7,897,000 


me; 


J 


| Price. 


| 102 


123% Sept.27,’05 | 
1389 Jan. 2 


Last SALE. 
Date. 


90 
9u 


Dec. 
Nov.18,’05 


10654 sept.29,’05 | 


104 Dee. 18,°05 


8746 June23,’04 


Nov.20, °05 
Oct. 10," 


Dec. 28, 
Dec. 2%, 


| 10054 Dee. 29, 5 
9946 June 2,’05 | 


$101 Dec. 29,°05 


703 


10954 Apr. 19,704 | 


| 12256 Dec. 21,’05 
| 119 June 6 “05 
106 July 1,°05 
| 1064 Nov. 26, 19” 


9754 Dec. 16,05 


054% Mar. 2,°05 
| 10234 Apr. 6. 19° 
1946 Mar. 51,’05 
16 Dee, 12,705 


| 11834 Jan. 
O76 Feb. 4,°05 


Dec, 28205 
Oct. 6,705 


25,’02 


0. 
03 


31% Apr, 29,°03 | 
94 | 


1 

| 115% Oct. 15. 
10234 Dec. 30. “05 | 
| 1055g Oct. 11,’05 
10834 Dec. 1,°05 
| 13346 Jan. 23,705 
1 


é 216 May 16, "05 | 


| 12934 Nov.27,°05 
| 10134 Dec. 30,705 


20,°05 | 


May 22°05 | 


DECEMBER SALES. 


High. 


90 


104" 


| 10946 
| 10884 
| 10034 


101 14 


10474 


1704°° 
10834 





102% 


9934 Junel8,’03 | 


100 Dec. 
9414 Dec. 
109% Feb. 
10054 Dec. 
105% Dec. 
194144 Nov 
77% Dec. 


28,°05 
28,°05 


30,°05 


July 11,°05 | 


Dec. 5,05 


Oct. 11,°05 | 


July 28,°98 
Dee. 5,°05 
June27,’05 


94 Dec. 5°05 
114% Aug. 9,705 


| 
11,705 | 
29,705 | 
20.°05 | 


10,705 | 


100% 
95 
| 1005 
105% 
1734 
| 100°” 


14 


| 94 


254 12254 


Low.| | 
8934 | 


104° 





1023% 
10834 
101% 
9934 
10014 
10434 
71634 


100% Dec. 22,705 | 10014 100% | 


94 


Total. 
11,000 


162,000 
54,000 
48,000 


15.000 
372,500 


30,000 
5 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NOTE. _—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





. A ST SALE. | DECE 5 
Name. Principal ineag|_ East Sate. | Ducemnen Sates, 


Amvount. : 
Due. Paid Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 


D\ 118 Nov. 8.°05 aig’ Samal 

0} 114% Dec. 30,°05 | 114% 112% 27,000 
99 Dec. 28,705 | 99 19,000 
113% Dee, 28,705 | 114 B 21,000 

1105 Dee. 22,°05 | 105%4 34) 61,000 
ae) oS | eee 


2,000,000 

, gen. morte. 6 1 2,428,000 

Ozark&Cher.Cent.Ry.ist gtd ss 351913 2,880,009 

Pacitic Coust Co, Ist g. 5’s 1946 5,000,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 46's yi : 

. s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ { 533,000 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.'s gtd. 444’s, Ist.......1921 | ¢ 19,467,000 


gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | 4,815,000 
gtd.3%col.tr.cts.serB 1941! 9,581,000 | 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.346’s.1916 14,664,000 
gtd. g.3ly’s tr. cts. s.C.1942 4,948,000 | . 
gtd. g.3e’str.ct D.1944 10,000,000 
st. Louis & P. ist c 1932 5 
registered 
. & N. Ist con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 900,000 
.gen.gtd.g.446’s Ser. A.1942 3,000,000 
Seri 1942 1,561,000 
» int. reduc. 3% p.c. 439,000 
Series C 34s .......06. 1948 3,000,000 
Series D3 1950 1,990,000 
E, &Pitts. gen. etd. 2.3468 Ser. B..1940 | 240,000 
» ©..1940 ey 218,000 
New p. & Cin. Bee Co. gtd g. 4’s..1945 £ “400, 000 
( Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con, B Al's. 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
{ 
P 


Zreoppes 
e906 


& & & & & & & oh ow we oe we & & op & 
Z 


10944 Dec. 22,°05 199%4 3 12,000 
10734 Dec. 11,°05 10734 34 10,000 
9354 Nov, 4°05 sce! calicside 

9314 Dec. 26,°05 9344 93% 40,000 
97% Dec. 14,°05 98 The 13,000 


PUS pp ade e ae 
a 





S2>ne 


AOKes 
eoOoU 


Dec. 20,905 | 119" 
May 3,92] .... 


1084 Aug.21,°C3 


Ae 
- 


9844 Dee. 15,705 
9 Jan. 8,’04 
102. Nov. 7,19” 
064 Apr. 4,’04 


| 11134 Dee. 16,°05 3 5 5.00 
11134 Dec. 16.705 | 11: 34 6,000 
112% Junel2."05 core esc 

103% Dee, 15,°U5 346 1,000 
94° Dec. 2705 § 3,000) 


12754 Oct. 21,’02 
121 Mar. 4,°03 
119 Apr.11,°04 


} 

” Series | 10,000,000 
Series B gtd | 8,786,000 
Series C gtd : r 1,379,000 
Series D gtd. 4’s 5! | 4,983,000 | 
Series E gtd. g.3's.. 9) } 9,851,000 
Series Fc. gtd. g. 4's. Pie 9,000,000 

itts., Ft. Wayne & C. Ist wine Yle 2,219,000 

’ BE TB.ccce ares) b 1,918,000 

’ Z 3d 7’s.. 6. i :" ib t “ 2,000,000 | 
Tol Ww alhondingV ms st te r : 1,500,000 | 


” 444" s series B secccccees 1933 978,000 
L . SG OOCIES Cy ccccccces 1942 ¥ 
Penn. me Ist Ri Est. g 4’s.. .o 
(con. gold 5 per cent............ 
| p) registered ; 4,998,000 
con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 2,769,000 
” ten year conv. 34's 1912) 20,480,006 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s...1942 5,389,000 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3's. "1943 | 1,000,000 
4 Clev. & Mar, Ist gtd g. 444’s.....1985| 1,250,000 
Del. R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg. ‘4s, 1936 | 1,300,000 
G.R. & Ind, Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 4,455,000 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 | ; oi 
registered 10,570,000 | 
Pitts. Va.&Charl.Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 6,000,090 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.14’s. 1986 500,000 | 
LU’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s 1944 5,646,000 
Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g¢.34’s.1915 99,995,000 
. registered ee 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 495,000 
. 2d m 44's ve 49,000 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 192! 
{ Flint & Pere Marquette, g. 6's. .1920 
. Ist con. gold 5’s, . 1939 i 
. Port Hurond ist eh 8 1939 3,325,000 
{ Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.!931 1,000,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1922 3.500000 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s.......1922 | 478,000 
Pittsburg & L. E. 24 g.5’s se . 1928 | 2,000,000 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, If 3,000,000 
, ist cons, f’s 94: 408.000 
Pittshurg. Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5’s, 1927 | 1,562,000 | EE PR 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s aed 10334 Dec. 30,08 5 | 234 | 505,000 
, 4 registered. ......... aes 86,232, 1100 | =| oe | ob 234 1,000 
| ’ Jersey Cent. ¢ 957 |) 23,000, 000 | 100 ‘el Dec. 5 4 106,000) 
registered. aan elas 
Atlantic City tat eon. gtd. 2.4’s,1951 1,063,000 |M & N 
' * Phila lel phia & Reading con.6’s, 1911 7,394,000 |. & D)| 113% Feb. 2 
} oo registe OT ivakssiéucsesten 663,000 | J & D oe 
1911 7,310,000'.1 & D' 114. Dee. 5,°05° 114 


aor ZAz0o 


Ae 
“« ow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bw ee & RR RR ow me ee Rm me we ew 


107 Dee. 6,70! 
111% Sept.21,04 
106 = Aug.28,°03 
103% Dee. 30,°05 
104% Oct. 


110) =Jan. 19,°05 


Bees + peseUtesepp 


SONS RRO RO RRR 
BP RP pe Ge Be Be ew RP Be Be me Be 
an“~Zz nZ2anw 


11036 Nov.16,°05| .... 
108144 Dec. 7,705 | 10834 


AZALZaPAw 


110% Sept.28,04°| .... .... 
9914 Dec. 30,°05 | 10034 98% | 1,958,000 


12314, Jan.18,°05| .... .... | 
10034 Dec. 5,°05 | 10034 10034 | 
109 =Apr.28.702 | 

121% Oct. 16,°05| .... .... 

111% Dee. 16,°05 | 111% 111% 

114 Junel5,’05; .... .... 


< 
= 
oo 


SUB ppPUdepeye 


BPR Be BPR oe he Rw pe wR ow 
v4 


} 


é Nov, 17,93 | 
120) Oct. 11,701 | 
112% Nee, 13.98 
119 Dee. 6,705 | 

8734 Jan. 12,19° 
116 May 24.°05 | 


“UH Auoouse 





BOND SALES. 175 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: tnghest and lowest prices und total sales 
for the month. 


NOTE. --The railroads enclosed ina a bra ace are leased to€ ompany first named. 





’ L. SALE. ) MBER S 
— Principat | amount Int’st |. AST ¢ ALE DECE una oR SAL Bs, 
Due > |e wee x mi 
. Price. — Low, Total. 
l # " registered.. 3,339,000 J & p|118 Jan. 7,°05 
Rio Grande Juue’n Ist gtd. g.5’s, 1939 - Y wo Mar.11.5  .... 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s.. 1940 76 Dee. 20,05 7 
. guaranteed 89 Jan. é ehivs 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4% 8 1941 | 106% Oct, 24, 
) Ogdnsb.& L.Ch’n. Ry. 1st gtd g4s1948 re “400, 00 100 Dec. 
) Rutland Canadian ‘Ist gtd.g.4’s.1949 1.350, "000 | B a} 101% Nov. 
St. Jo. & Gr, Isl. Ist g. 2.342 3,500,000 3| 9434 Dec. 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 800,000 | . d 
. YS , ear 1996 400,000 7 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 998,000 ¢} 1015g Dec. 5,°C5 
' a s. 6’s, C ‘lass C 1906 829,000 10444 Feb. 21,°05 
. 3,681,000 1382. Dee. 30,°05 
gen. g.5’s. ee: 5,803,000 114% Oct. 30,705 
| St. L & San F. ii. R. con. g. 4’s 1,558,000 | | 9844 Sept.26,°05 
Ss. 3.2 div. g.5’s ‘1 829,000 | | = one. AS 
re unding: g@.4’s. P . d | 8734 Dec, 30,°05 
registered. . ls 60,104,000 d | bheasntin 
5 yes wre? s gold notes. 1908 5,728,060 | °c, 28°05 
| Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemRRcongé’s1928 13, 736,000 | } N/ 125 .31,°05 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefgetd g4s.1936 17.810.000 7 2. 29,05 
» registered ; ere 78% . 14” 
| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 3,000,000 | sees 
t. Louis 8. W. Ist g.4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 | 2 v| 97% Dec. : M554 115,000 
» 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. etfs... .1989 3,272,500 |J & J| 86 Dec. 2 "05 j 7,000 
9 COR. FF, PBiincs ccccesccee 1932 16,678,000 | 8L Dee. i 141,000 
(Gray’sPoint,Term.istgtd.g.5’s,1947 339,008 | shen eee 
st. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6's..1909 6,790,000 a pes. 3°05 
. st con. 6’s .1933 | . 5 39% Dee. 05 
let con. registered. |} 18,844,000 | ; i. _ 
st c. 6's, *d to g.40’s.. ase d d 354 Dec. 2 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 19,322,000 | ° 3) 1154 Apr.15, 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 5,073,000 | 7/112 Oct. 
Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s..1937 10,185,000 103. Dee. 23, 
registered | —— 103% Sept.19, 
Ext.sterl.gtd.4s..1940 £4,000,000 | « 


4 








- 





=£1. 
| Eastern 7 Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. .1908 | § so 
. registered 7 4,700,900 
" Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s..1940 | ; 
is registered | 5,000,000 
_——— nion Ist g. 6's. ...1822 2,150,090 < 
| ontana Cent, Ist 6’s int. -. . 1937 | . 
” ae 6’s, registe red, ania 6,000,000 
' st g. BM cictccasvcis 1937 
a. r registered. rie | 4.000.000 
Villmar & Sioux Fails ist g. 938 ons 
" REITER | 8,625,000 | 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 4,940,000 10934 Dec. 7,05 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 110) Oct. 40°05 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950 | § 12,775,000 89 Dee. 29°05 
" registered.. ae a ie abate sein eine 
" eol. trust refdg gr. ..1911 10.000,000 | Mm & N| 10244 Dec. 23,°05 234 214 9,000 
| Sam a—Bir’hm 30-yr- aad . 8.1933 5,760,000 | 2 S| 9534 Dec. 30°05 | 9614 9534 30,000 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’°s.1949 2,847,000 |3 & 3} 9816 Nov. 8,°05| .... .... 
; FlaCent & Peninsular Ist 2.5's. 1918 3,000,000 | 2 3/199 Feb. 2,°05 
| ” Ist land g textes 5’s.1930 410.000 3 d 
a cons. g. ae .1948 4,370,000 | 3 3} 109% Mar, ¢ 
| Georsis r& Als sbama Ist con.5’s.1945 2,922,000 | 4 J} 112% Oct. 25,°05 
| Ga. Car. & Nthern 1st gtd g. 5’s.1929 60,000' 7 & 3/110 Jan. 16,°05 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 2.500.000 | 3 d 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 | . 7 2 Jan. 200038 
Souther n Pacific Co. 
r g. 4's ( ventral Pac. coll. .1949 | | F $ °c. BOL) 94 9B 
| registered 28.818,500 | ‘ 94 May 4.08! .... .... 
Austin & _ thw’ n Ist g. 5’s. 1,920,000 | 3)/11) Aug 30,505 ‘ion 
ent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4°s..1949 70 908 , 101% Dee. 30205 10134 101 
" registered... > 79,292,000 © & J ga Apr. 7°05 — cal 
" mtge. gtd. f. "3iK’s... .1929 » AOE d 8734 Dee. 1°05) 8734 8734 
; tl . romimerea + 17,495,000 : st ae : 
’ a “4 % ~ 
: See $.1954 t 8,300,000 
| Gal. Harrisb’gh &S.A. 1st 26's..1910 4,756,000) F 10734 Dec. 29.705 | 10734 10734 | “”* 2.000 
| . Mex. & P. div ist g/ 5's. 1931 13.418,000 v/ 110 Dee. 2°05, 110 110 3,000 
| Gilav al.G. & N’n Ist etd g 4’s.1924 1,514,000 nN 107% June 3°05 cee agian 
| Houst, E, & W. Tex, ist g. 5’s..1938 | 501.000 | 3 N| 195% Jan. 27,°05 
| , ’ 1st etd. g, 1923 2,199,000 9 N| 107144 Feb. 29005 
Toust. & T.C. feta Wetnt. etd..1937 4,592,000 7 & 5: 113 Nov.22,°05 


>>> 


4,°05 

11°05 

. 20,704 i aii <oammeei 
1. 20°05 | 12 954 "22.000 


a ey 


Cy ay 


=_ 
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176 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NortEe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| ~ | 
LAST SALE. DECE 8 
NAME, Prinewpal | | int’et|_ per ae ALES. 


Amount. } 
Due. | | Paid. Price. . |High. Low.| Total, 





con. g6’sint. gtd... +1912 | 2,200,000 A&O ul Dec. 21,°05 111 il aoe 
. gen. 4’sint. gtd......1921 ‘ 275,000 | A & O| 9946 Dec. 18,’U5 
: W XN wn.div.\st.g. 8°s.19: 1,105,000 | M & N| 1274g Feb. 27,702 
Louisiana Western Isté’s . 1 2,240,.W0 |J & J} 
4 Morgan's La & Tex. lst 4 6's }122 Dec. 6,704 | 
Ist 7’s 129% Nov. 5,704 | 


106 Sept. * 04 | 
113. Jan. 4,’01 
| 10354 Oct. 13.°05 
90 Dec. 30,°U5 
1075g Oct. 31.705 
10934 Jan. 6,°05 | 
104% Dec. 22,’04 | 
112% Oct. 24,705 


Nth’n by ¢ of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 68.1907 


” 
Oreg. & &t isi gt ta: g5’s "1927 
San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg 4’s. ae 
South’n Pac. of Aris. Ist 6’s 1 


* of Cal. ist g6's GC. & D.1906 ) 
* « E.& F.1902 |. 12,693,500 
* .1912 116) June29,’04 | 
. lst ‘con. gtd. g 5's. ..1937 | 6,809,000 | N| 119 Feb. 2,°04 | 
. stamped 1905-1987 | 21,470,000 1083g July 11,°05 
So. Pasi ao [st gtd. g. 4’8.1937 5,500,000 | | 
- Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 4,180,000 | 109% Feb. 23,705 | 
Tex. &N.O. pak. div. 1st g 6’s.1912 2,575,000 }1lL Dee. 1,705 | 
} eet = ha wecccesces a 483} 1,620,000 oF Aus. 6.08 
outhern ilway Ist con. g 5’s.1¥4 |) | 20 Dec. 30,705 | 12 
f » registered ¢ 44,251,000 | 110 Feb. 29,704 | 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 | » 8,069,000 | 9744 Dee. 29,05 
+ Men Btndiv istg.ddig5':i006 |}. oe 
« Memph.div.lstg. 8. 
. registered 5,188,000 
{ 11,750,000 


St. io 1is div. Ist g, 4’s 1951 
. registered. 
Alabama ‘Centr: al, ist 6’s ti 000, 000 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4's. a 
» 2d mtg 
Atlantic & Yadkin, |st gtd g 48.1949 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s 91 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 
. con. Ist £5’s 1956 
a reorg. lien g 4’s 
. registered ° 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g 5-6’s...... 1922 
Knoxville & Yhio, Ist g 6’s 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 
' deb. 5’s ‘stamped 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser, A 6°s, .1906 


J 
0} 
1) 
J) 
oO; 
J 
J} 
J} 
J) 
oO 
0 
c 


eeeeeseeeesee 


Pr 
= 


we 


| 16684 Dec, 20,705 


118 June2v,’05 
98% Mar. 8,05 
90% Dec. 6,704 


| 116% May 8,°05 
| 115% Aug.2l, 05 
}119 Dee. 29,°05 
| 115 
}1 


15 Nov. 3,’05 


2434 Nov. 1,°05| .... .... 
| 12634 June 6,°05| .... .... 
11514 Dec. 18,°05 | 1154 115% 
1114 Sept.28,°05| .... .... 
98 Feb. 18, 205) 222. alae 
107% Dec. 22,705 108144 107% 
ee + §. | ree 





1,900,000 
1,100,000 

950,000 | 
1,775,000 
1,310,000 





SHZZERZERRE RR ERR ERP SSG ee eS pH eKKaaeE 
® gp BP Be Be RP Re RR B BR BR RB RP RP Be BR BPR Be Be Be HB Be BB BP BP RP Be Be Be oe BP MB oe BB 


wrouK SPAAZDLOAREDHOORDAZOUNUMMZGuOusguananmanune 


1921 
small. 


ser. E 1926 
small.... 


11534 Nov. 2°05 
11434 Nov.13,°05 
11416 June20,05 
97% May 15,°05| .... ... 
115% Dee. 28,705 | 115% 115% | 


7 «July Deiat aa. 1 

100 Nov.2 zs 

111% Apr.2 CEG OES eee 
122 Dec. 1, % 122 132 =| 1.000 
101% Dec. 22,705 | 101% 100% | 3,000 


| 112% July 29,°04| .... 
122 Dee. 28,°0" | 12244 
100 Nov.24,°05 onne 
112% Dec. 9.°05 | 11236 


106% Nov. 7,°04| .... 

| 116 Dec. 21,05 | 116 116° 
115 Oct. 28,°04 

109% Sept.11,°05 

984 Dec. 5.705 9614 98° 
92° Nov.27,°05! .. 


Virginia Midland gen. 5’s......1936 
” gen.5’s. gtd. stamped 1926 | 

. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s.....1924 
LW: Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s........ 1914 DR {000 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s,.1939 2.812,000 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g¢.416’s,1943 | 500,000 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 7,000,000 
" Ist oom. g. te _. 1944 ! 5,000,000 
” gn. refdg. sg. fd. g.4's. | re ' 
~ “registered, { 1958) 18,000,000 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s.. 1930 3,500,000 
Tex. & Pacific, Ist gold 5’s...... "2000 25,000,000 
+ 24 gold income, 5’s...... 2000) 963,000 
' La. Div.B.L. 1st ¢.5’s. ..1931 4,241,000 
Weatherford Mine Wells & 
Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s......... 1930 500.000 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1985 3,000,000 
. Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 
. gen. g. 5’s.. 1935 
. Kanaw & M. Ist a. a. 4°3.1990 | 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s 
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BOND SALES. 177 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota) sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE DECEMBER SALES 
% 
Int’st aan 


Amount. ; 
Paid.) price. Date. High. Low| To Total. 


29,05 | 9146 0136 | 
229505; 84” 


99% Novy, 8,’05 

11234 Nov. 2,°05 

9614 sept.13, 705 | ease 6066 

10634 Dec. 30,705 | 10534 | 813.500 
1084 Dec. 29,705 B44} 24,000 
1501g Dee. 30,05 | 15 3436 | 1,666,000 
140 Dec. 11,°05 | 10,000 
10034 Dec. 29,°05 } $82,000 
12514 Dec. 29°05 2434 104,000 
120 Dee. 20,°05 95 20,000 
9 Dee, 29,05 NL 795,C00 
96% Dec. 30,°05 5 4,000 
eS | ere 
114% Apr. mt 
10334 Aug. 9,°05 


NAME. Principal 


| 





Tol. , St.L. &Wn. prior lien g 3}4’s.1925 
. pe i t 9,000,000 } 
" fty yeurs g. 4’s. 1925 j 
. registered 6,500,000 7 
Toronto, Hamilton& Buff ist g 48.1946 3,280,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 2,000,000 
“ . - a g axtexeetssee 52 , 700,000 
nion Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s... 

. eens “ i¢ 100,000,000 

. st lien con. g. 4’s..... . 

. registered t 18,690,000 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 21,482,000 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922| 14,931,000 

’ lst con, g.5 5's. 1946. a00e see * 12,328,000 
* gtd. nr aregistere 29 | | 45,000,000 |* 
|U tah & Northern Ist 7’s. . 1908 | 4,993,000 
i ‘ : if 4 s 26 | 1,892,000 
Vandalia con. g. 4's. 9 = 
" registered ; 7,000,000 
Vera Cruz & Pac. tr. gtd. g.414’s. 1934 2,500,000 
. ist mtg. gtd. bonds of 1934, | 
scaled int. to 191 Speyer&Co’s coupns 
Virginia & 3’ western Lst gtd. 5’s..2068 | 
Wabusb R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s....1939 
’ 2d mortgage gold 5’s. ..1989 
| . deben. mtg series A. ..1989 
| series B 1989 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 | 
H 1stlien 50 yr.g.term4’s, 1954 
1 Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex ..1940 | 


Ce 


aosueose 


> 





& & BP Be RH BP Be BP gp op Be Be Be BP eR Be ke ee 
ZZ 


arrancoar 


eee 


110% Dec. 18.705 | 11036 
115% Dec. 30,05 | 116 
107 ——~zDee. 30,"05 | 107% 
91 Sept.16,°05; .... 
74 Dec. 29,05) 77 
102 Dec. 28,°05 | 102 
92 Apr.1%,°05| ... 
11034 Oct. 19,°05 
Nov.16,’04 
87% Dec. 30,705 
97 May 27,°05 
109% Mar.13,°03| .... ...- 
86 Dec. 27,°05 80,000 
344% Dec. 30,°05 é 382,000 
86 Dec. 30,705 | ? 86 130.000 
68 Dec. 26,°05| 6 i 
119 Dec. 27,°05 
96% Dec. 12,705 | 
40 Mar.21,’01 
110 Aug. 3,705 
116% Sept.22,’05 | 
7 May 2 27 705 | 
1 


Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 | 
Omaha div. Ist g. 34s... 1941 | 
" Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
(St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B, 1st6’s1908 | 
Wabash Pitts Term! Ry Istg.4’s.1954 | 
’ OS Se ee Ig 954 y 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s. | 33, 194.000 
West. M’ land. g.lien& con.g. 4's. 19: 52 | 10,000,000 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 | 
. gen g.3-4’s 
=. ae 1943 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts.1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
. Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 
. exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 
20 year eqptmt s.f.g. 5s. 1922 152, 
Wheel. &L. oo RR. ist con. g. 4’s..1949 11,618,000 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g.48.1949 | 23.743,000 | . 
{ Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s.....1912 1,480,000 | 3 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. | 
Brooklyn a Transit g. 5’s. --1945 | 6,625,000 
" st ref. conv. g. 4’s RI g F 
" registered | ¢ 20,042,000 
| City R. R. Ist c.5’s 1916. 1941 | 4,373,000 | ¥ 
4 
| 


Peer eee rere ee & 


CODD CMOS eemHar aan 





14 June2 23" 05 | 

0256 Nov.28,°05 Sataa “pcan 

91 Dec. 29.°C5| 924% 91 42,000 
9 Dee. 30,05 96 9434 108,000 


Shel tele kel el lt to 


& BP Be GR Re BO fe BR eR 
wma rPuoUron 


> 


& & & ew & & 


107% Dee. 39,705 107% 34,000 
* >. 80,°U5 y 98 4,612,000 


oy See 





Nov.20,°05 ee 
Dee. 27,705 103 
: 297905 110% 
- ostam 16,000,000 20, 28°05 111 
ings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s. 7 3,05! 96% 96 
| * stamped guaranteed .. 7,000,000 2. 29.905 | § 95 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.19? bi | 10,474,000. a 3 29°05) § 89 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s.. 1 :—aF 2,430,000 | ; 10534 Ape. 17,°95 re 
Conn.Ry. & Lightg Ist&rfg. 2416's.1951 | 140 913,000 | ° a, 108% Sept. i. 05 
’ stamped guaranteed aoe | 1086 Nov.25,’05 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g.5’s "1933 | 730,000 97% Junel: 3.19” 
, Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 | 1,219,000 
Metropol’n Rv Co. Ist g. 2. 6's. 1911 | 913,000 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. g. 446’s...1982 | 11,367,000 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist ¢.5's........1916| 2,750,000 
Havina Elec. Ry. con. g. bs 1952 6,957,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. 8, 1930 4,600,000 
Market St. Cable Railway isté’s, 1913 3,000,000 | 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s. 1 12,500,000 | 
(Re amndiog eee 2002 , 16,418,000 | 
way ith ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 | 
| «© registered wt 7,660,000 


Qu. Co. & 8. 7d. 5S1941 2,255,000 
Union Elev. Ist. ©. 4-5s.1950 
stamped guaranteed.. ae 


me 


94% Dec. 26,705 | 
19,708 | 


. 80,705 | 
a 8.05 
8.705 
| 319 


Se 
& & gp OB BR B eB Bo 
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SALE. Cc BER SALES. 

NAME. Principal | Amount,  (nt’st ina Goan naa : 
Due. * Paid : 

*| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


s 119 Oct. 17,°05 





% 
— 


Columb.& 9th ave.1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 P 
e a registered . perp 3,000,000 
ex ave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g5’s a 
r ” ae a { 5,000,000 
ird Ave. R.R. lst c.gtd.g.4’s..2 en en 
A registered f 36,943,000 
Ag Ave. RY. N. ne Raat dp . 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s. 19% E 
" registered { 9,808,000 
Mil. Elec. K.& Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 6,500,000 
Minn, St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
ER a Ne 1919 4,050,000 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg " 3,763,000 
Sc. Paul City Ry.¢ ee .5’s. 2,480,000 
. gtd. gold 5 1,138,000 
Undergr’d Elec. Rys. “ot London Ltd. 
5% profit sharing notes 1968 series A 
* series B 16,550,000 
” series C 
series D 
Union Elevated “Cc hic.) lst g.5’s. 1945 7,000 
United Railways of St. L.1st @.4’s.1934 28,292,000 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 20,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist —_. 5's "1928 3,969,000 87 Sept. 
. 40 years con, g. 5’S...... 1936 6,031,000 99 Dee. a ‘97 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


; 11734 
Ss 


Sm eaeoe ee 


cy BR Be Be Be Be BP oP ee Be 


= 
Oua 


Pr raw 


= 


Zu 


114% Nov.18,’05 
112. Nov.28,’99 
= Dec, 29,05 


oe 
& 


- 
— 


10644 July 
8834 Dec, 28 
87% Dee, 24 


Be rp arp aaaguag 
& & Be B Re ke & & & & w& 
ZACUOoudss 





Adams Ex xpress C 0. col. tr. g. 4's. 1948 12,000,000 8| 104% Dec. 29,05 age a 
Am.Ste amship C ‘0.0f W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,062,000 Y| 10034 June 4,’02 “ 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1ste.g.5's.1948 6,500,000 54 Dec. 5,’05 54 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. 5's 1915 10,000,000 . 3,108 July 3,°05 ‘ 
Der. Mac.&Ma,1d.gt.3!4’s sem.an.1911 1,432,000 76) =©Dee. 11,05 76 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist. Ay Le o - 1952 8,000,000 d satay 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s..... 1910 1,440,000 » v Jan, 19,’94 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.! Bs .1916 1,250,000 1 2 July 8,97 
— Beh H.& L. — gen. & . 4's,1940 1,300,000 3 N| Feb, 21,02 
Newport News Shipbui dng & a — T 
Dry Dock 5’s. 1890. 1900 ¢ 2,000,000 ‘ May pe ve 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs, Ist g. 4’s...1951 | - 7 § . 18,°05 
” registered ‘ 11,580,000 5, 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g@.4’s .1921 2,000,000 s 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 1,250,000. d 100% Sept. § 
St. Louis Term}, Cupples Station. L 3 000,000 
& Property Co. Ist g 414’s 5-20..1917 | § ’ 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 478,000 4 d 2 July? 
Spring Valley W. W ks. Ist 6’s....1906 4,975,000 3} : 
8s. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g coltr. bonds, 
EE ikcacccersaunens 1907-1917 1,000,000 
., eo . 1908-1918 1,000,000 
2 . SR 1903-1918 1,000,000 
{ . 1903-1918 1,000,000 
i . 1904 1919 1,000,000 
| Dicacsccvcosoenss 1904-1919 1,000,000 
| SS: ere 1905-1920 1,000,900 
CEA ckécddcss. scnnccasonnes 


100 Mar. 15, 


& & & & & op & 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDs. 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 44%’s....1915 5,000,000 97% Dec. 19,705 98 97% 
— — Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 7,863,000 } 9934 Dec. 30,°C5 100 955g = 275, 
Am. Ice Securities Co.deb.g 68.1925 1 5 pee y. 7 Dee, 30,05) 88 26 466,000 

’ small bonds...... f 2,655,000 "a 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 1,750,000 3 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 6,000,060 


10134 Dec. 21,705 | 10246 10116 
93 Dec. 12,°05| 93° 9034 


115 Dec. 30,°05 | 116% 114% — 899, (100 
115% Dec. 15,705 | 115% 11514 12.000 
8034 Dec. 30,°05 244 7914 | 3,044,500 
7954 oe. & | aes . 
105 Jan. 10,°04 ee ee 
100% Dec. 30,705 | 10074 9916 | 820,000 
8044 Dec. 26,°05 | 82 80144 214,000 
ee, SE ste cose | cexeense 
83 Dec. 30,05 81 
99 Jan. son 
92 Feb. 2 


ap 


Am, Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s....1944 57.557.750 

\ " segumnenen , 

« ” g. 4’s 4 » pew 

) 5 + registered 67,557,000 

Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1§ 1,000,000 

Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g.5's. 1925 33,291,000 * 

Consol, Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 5.735.900 
” registered. . ir ccinson 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist “. 15 1927 13,699,000 

[lL Steel Co.deb.5’sstpd.non-con..1910 2,922,000 
1 non, cony. deb. 5’s......1910 7,000,000 


PrPOUPPood 


pe PR RB RR RR me Be RR pe 
° > 


PUPttp at tp 


on 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest und lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


for the month. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


internat’! PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 

” con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb, 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ ser LceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5's. L925 
Lack, Steel Co., Ist con. g. 4’s....1923 
Nat, Starch Mfg, Co., 1st g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5's. .1925 


Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. 6’s.1946 | 


Standard Rope& Twine inc, g.5s,. 1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 


U.S. Envy. Co, Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 | 


1. 8S. Leather Co. 64 g s. fd deb. .1915 
’,S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 
1.8. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 
).S.SteelCorp.1J-60yr.g.sk.td5's 1963 

" ” * reg. 1963 
Va.Carol Chem. col.tr.s.fd.g.5’s. .1912 


BonDs OF COAL AND LRON Cos. 


Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 
” conv. deb. g.5’s.... 1911 
" ” registered... hie 
Col. C’)& ’n Dev.Co., gtd g 
" Coupons off 
Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... .1919 
Grand Riv. C’l &C’ke Ist g. 6’s.1919 
Col. Inds. 1st ev g&col tr gtisser A1934 
” registered. 
’ Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 
registered 
Continental Coal Ists, f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & Clearf. Coal & Ir. 1st g. 5’s1926 
” 2d g.5's SN ey 
Kan. & Hoe. Coal&Coke 1st g.5"s 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s.1$ 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun, Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
” Tenn, div. Ist g. 6's......1917 
" Birmingh. div. Istcon.6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co., 1stgtd.g¢.6’s1922 
_De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel] Co, Ist s. f. 2. 5’s......1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist 2. 5’s...1949 
Gas & Evectric Lieut Co. Bonps. 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s......... 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g.5’s......1932 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. . 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s.....1918 
Eq. G. L. Co.ot N.Y. 1st. :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas, & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%’s 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. 1937 
) * purchase money 6’s....1997 
' Edison El 11.BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co, of St. L. Ist ¢.5°s.1919 
" small bonds é 
=. refdg. & enten Ist 2.5s.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 


” ” 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr 25’s.1948 
" registered... 

/ " purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 

Edison El. Ulu. Ist conv, 2. 5’s.1910 
© MU CON.G. BF,...06 5 

N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P.1st.c.2. slf 

N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.\stg. 5’s,1921 ' 


Amount, paid. 


9,724,000 


5,000,COU 
3,500,000 
1,937,000 
15,000,000 
2,843,000 
4,137,000 | ; 
2,740,000 
6.806.000 
2,219,000 | 
1,624,000 | 
5,280,000 


13,284,000 
' Q 
( 170,000,0C | 

6,500,000 


5,355,000 
‘ 1,710,000 
700,000 


600,006 
949,000 
12,378,000 


2,750,000 
1,588,000 
1,(:00,000 
3,000,000 
1,131,000 
1,044,000 

321,000 
3,824,000 
1,160,000 
3,603,000 

854,000 
2.716.500 

839,600 
6,157,000 


1.150.000 
14,498,000 
5.900.000 
1,215,000 
19,857,500 
5,603,000 
381,000 
3,500,000 
1,146,000 
2,049,400 


zo 
eR & ge Bw & 


seu, 


2,500,000 
5.010.000 
4,275,000 
~ 10,000,000 
5,000,000 


7,000,000 
5,274,000 


T&D 
T&D 
F&A 


15.000,000 


20,927,000 
4,312,000 M&S 
2.156.000 J& I 
2.272.000 |\F& A 
1,225,000 M&N 


Price. 


| 10516 Oct. 


Int’t | LAST SALE. 


Date. 


110% Dee. 30,°05 


97 ~=Dec. 29,°05 
10414 Dec. 7,05 
974o Oct. 20,705 
106% Dec. 29.05 
85 Dec. 30,705 
75 Dee. 23,°05 

Dec. 30,°05 

Dec. 30,°U5 


10814 Dec. 28,°05 
103% Dec. 30,°05 
99% Dee, 27.05 
9€34 Dec. 30,°05 
9646 Dec. 30°05 
100% Oet. 25,705 


104 Dee. 28,°05 


July 10,°05 


107% Oct. 7204 
102% July 26,702 
78% Dec. 30,°05 


1075 Dec. 12,°04 
10544 Oct. 10,°98 
102% Oct. 27,°03 
705 
106% Feb. 27,02 


Aug. 1005 
100% Dee. 29,°05 
110% Dee. 19,°05 
12 ©Dec. 12.°05 
102) Dec. 28,°03 
104% Nov.10,°05 


27.705 


113° Dee.16 705 
"9 = Dee. 28,°05 
10444 Jan, 28,°98 
169% Dee. 3005 
10434 Dee. 27.705 
105 Sept.2805 
102% Nov. 5,°04 
67 =Oct. 2°01 
9034 Dec. 18,°05 
10734 Dec. 17,04 
109% Feb. 10°05 
100 May 5,05 


12234 Dec. 15,705 
96 Dee. 7,705 
10834 Dee. 20,05 
105% May 20,°05 
9234 Dec. 20,705 
9044 July 30,°04 


109 Dee. 30,705 
110% Dee. 30,°04 
90% Dec. 27,°05 
193% Oct. 19,°05 
121% Nov.27,’05 
102 Dee. 12,°05 
103. Nov. 3,°05 


DECEMBER SALEs. 


High. Low. 


109 
97 

104% 

10434 
85 


11044 
9840 
1044 


107 


101 
9834 
9534 
95% 


12234 
96 
107 


108 


90 


Total, 
62,000 
90,000 
10,0U0 


150.000 
9,000 
3,000 

276,000 

1,251,0L0 


61,000 
110.500 
77,000 
3,497,000 
13,000 


29,000 
7,000 
2,000 


1,060 
33,0€0 


5,000 
1,900 


39,000 


33,000 


"422,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 





pei | Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALEs, 
Principal | amount. | mt 


Due.| * * | paid. ‘Price. Date. | High Low. Total, 


Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 3,317,000 
{ Peo, Gas & C.C,1st con. g 6’s...1943 4,900,000 
. refunding g. 5’s 197 oo 500.000 | 
»  refuding registered.... ,_— 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.19387 | 10,000,000 | | 
Con. Gas Co.Chice, Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 1064 Dec. 13,°05 | 106% 10534 
Mutual FuelGasCo.\istgtd.g.5’s.1947 103% Dec. 18,°05 | 103% 103% 
. registered.. mek weet 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s. | ‘ 
renton Gas & Electric Ist g.5’s. "1949 
Otica Elec. L. & P. Ist s. fd ¢.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. gz. 5’s.1950 5, ‘918, “000 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Telvg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 48,000,000 
Commercial! Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. { 9.893.201 | 
» registered. a 
Pe eens ae lien, Mery “= 
eystone Telephone Co, Ist 5’s..1935 | | 
retrop. FESR Wei TG: BKibid || onon 
etrop. Tel & Tel. ists g.5’s. 1918 | | 
’ registered t 1,823,000 
N.Y.&N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s....... | 1,261,000 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s. "71938 | 8,504,000 
; * fundg & realestate g. 416s. 1950 20,000,000 


4 
oa 
m2 


10434 Nov.13,’05 | 
123 Nov.28,705 
10634 Oct. 19.°05 


iii” “Dee. 28,905 | 111° 111° 


ZUSEED 
& BR op oe & 
Z20umno 


oe ee 
& gp gp & 


113° Jan. 31,°05 


93% Dec. 16,’05 
9614 Oct. 25,5 
10014 Oct. 3,19” 


N| 10946 May 18,05! .... .... 
| 10534 July 2,°03| .... .... 
1/109 Dee 21,°05 110% 109 30,000 
| 1086 Dec. 30,705 | 105 104%4 44,000 
105 Nov. 6.704 cose eeee 

103 July26,°04 


SBEUREEYN COF 





Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | 1,957, 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.444’s. 1984 | 1,500,000 


& Be ee eee oo 


SnAeaes 





UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 





| YEAR 1905. | DECEMBER SALES, 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Int’st 
| Paid. High. Low.) | High. Low, ‘Total. 





NAME Principal 
Due, 








| 10474 103% | 
| 10536 1085 | 10814 10844 


| 10i84 168 ee 
| 106» 102%4 | 164 "10854 
| 10446 1685% | : eso 
o| 106” 102% | 10514 108% | B50 
0} 105% 103% | 103% 103% 7.000 
| 13386 13084 | 131% 13034 | 13.000 
13% 18084 | 130% 13014 | 20,500 


United States con. 2’s registered.. .1930) 
’ con, 2’s coupon 1930 | 

con. 2’s reg. small bonds. .1930 

2 | 


3s Si sma e 
yg small iS coupon. oe 
*s registerec roy f J 
4's coupon , 156,591,500 i\3 
’s revistere 5 {| 
4#’s coupon 2 118,489,900 | 
Dist rict of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 
. SE CE ddecccnenaonceaseose 14,224,100 TORR 
_# registered | F inane. gia elnie: amais 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s...1914-34 7,060,000 110% 108% | 110% 110% 
. public works & imp. reg.4’s.1935 2,500,000 | Q MCH.| .... «s+. cone ene 


PrOOLL OOOO 
> aladia aaiatel 


pen” 


STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama oe errr 1906 —— J& 102 101% 102 102 


. Class B 5’s... 
. Class C 4’ 
) currency funding 4 
District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana ae: 1914 | 
* small bonds.......... 
North Carolina con. 4’8...........00. idid | 
small SS | 3 & | 
| 


10234 10234 





new bonds. . bonne * "7608-1888 


Chatham R.R 
special tax Class 1 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


s.¢ | YEAR 1905.) DECEMBER SALES, 
Int’st 
| paid. 


| 
Principal 
Due. Amount, 


High. Low. High. Low.) Total. 


» . to Western N.C. R.... | 
' . Western R. R 


Western & Tar. R 

South ( ‘arolina 414’s 20-40. 
So. Carl. 6’sact.Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s > 

’ 

. small bond 

. redemption 4’s 

, eS 

penitentiary 414’s 

Virginia fund debt 2-3's of............ 1991 | 17.087, 000 | 


i 
& & a & Be Bk & 


’ be deferred cts. ane of 1871 2,274,966 | 
” » Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. . 
; of deposit. Issue of 1871.....$ | 14416,565 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, 
bond loun 344’s series 1...... 1901 — 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 5“ exe 
imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 | £10,000,000 : 103% 94% 99 | 391,000 
‘ second series £12,000.000 10134 97144 g 9814} 980,500 
imaper ial Russian Gov. Stute 4% Rente.. 2,319,060,000 Sanat eke sore ween 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
ee eee eee 1908 | 3.000.000 | 1 eee ae 
Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1904 | t 35,000,000 2 10814 10344 10584 105 
registered ” s ose 80's nail! anaes 
U. S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of } 
1899 ve Te 
Regular delivery in denominations of | 
£100and £2 | £21,897,96 101% 99% 100 100 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20 . eke. aes soak “Som 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1, 000. 


U.S. of Mex x.4°5 gold debt 1904 ser.A. -1954 | 39 737.500 | ° 95 92 93 92 | 
’ ” ser. B,.1954 | ( “ ’ Snir eis enee senib 








Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—There was an increase of 
3,500,000 in the total amount of money in the United States Treasury in 
December and a reduction of a similar amount in certificates outstanding. 
The net result is a gain of $7,000,000 in net cash in the Treasury. 


Money IN THE UNITED States TREASURY. 


Oct. 1, 1905. Nov. 1, 1905. | Dee. 1, 1905. | Jan. 1, 1906, 


Gold coin and bullion $734,927,793 | gi 53,041, 518 | $762,737,060 | $765,775,099 
|, EES 488,791, 96 | 486, 406,554 484,902,637 484,492,688 
Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 9,7 5ti 38 7,609,174 6,961,490 
United States notes,......... 10. 342 "090 3,573,. i 3,484,466 3,418,928 
National ‘bank notes 16,101,921 12, 194°985 12,088,485 13,740,872 


$1,259,870, 024 | $1,266. 612,866 $1, 270,821, 822 $1,274. 889,024 
Certitic ates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 950,334,144 | 960,185,593 | 956,554,219  953.174,388 


$309, 535,850 | $306,427,273 | $314,267,603 $321,21 4,636 





W. J. HAYES & SONS 
BANKERS 


Municipal and Public Franchise CLEVELAND 
Corporation Bonds BOSTON 


BOOKS FOR BANKERS 


BANKERS’ MAGAZINE subscribers are invited to apply tous 
for any book relating to Money, Banking, Finance, Political 
Economy and Commercial Law. 

In addition to being the publishers of PATTEN’s PRACTICAL 
BANKING, BARRETT’S MODERN BANKING METHODS and 
Knox’s History OF BANKING, we are prepared to furnish 
the standard works issued by other publishers. 


Descriptive Catalogues sent on request. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., - 87 Maiden Lane, New York 


MOORE, BAKER & COMPANY 


19 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Suitable for the Investment of Savings Banks and Trust Funds 








pees | N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Government, Municipal 
and Railroad Bonds 


Legal fo BANKERS 


Savings Banks and 


Trust Funds ee 


LISTS ON APPLICATION 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





commercaL | GOLDMAN, SACHS 
& COMPANY 


BANKERS 


A SPECIALTY 


DEALERS 
IN 43-49 Exchange Place 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES NEW YORK 


Issue Commercial Letters of Credit available. 
in all parts of the world 


MERRILL, OLDHAM & CO. 


MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION 
BONDS 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 





| BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
— NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—It is reported that the Union Bank, of Brooklyn, has bought the Seven- 
teenth Ward Bank, which will become a branch of the Union. 


—The Brevoort Savings Bank recently moved into its new home at Nos- 
trand avenue and Macon street, Brooklyn. The building cost $60,000. Howard 
M. Smith is the President of the bank. 


—J. S. Bache & Co., in addition to having branch offices throughout this 
country, have established a branch office in Berlin, Germany. 


—The employes of the Produce Exchange Bank held a Christmas feast 
in the new quarters at 10 Broadway on the evening of December 21. In ad- 
dition to the usual Christmas bonus of five per cent. of the year’s salary, 
with an addition depending upon years of service and individual records, each 
man found at his plate a remembrance from the officers of the bank. After 
the dinner there was informal speaking. 


—The North River Savings Bank, for many years at Eighth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, has moved to its new building, 31 West Thirty-fourth 
street. 


—Owing to the heavy dividend disbursements the total exchanges of 
the clearing-house banks January 3 were the heaviest on record, amounting to 
$686,844,890. This compares with the previous high record of $598,537,409 
made the day after the Northern Pacific panic of May, 1901. 


—Plans have been filed for a new bank building to be built for the Lincoln 
Trust Company, of which Frederick Phillips is President, at 204 Fifth avenue, 
adjoining its present headquarters. The building is to be 28 feet front and 
101 feet deep, with a limestone facade ornamented by a classic porch with four 
Corinthian columns. 


—Arrangements have been made to consolidate the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank with the Metropolitan Bank. 


—It is announced that an alliance has been effected between the Consoli- 
dated National Bank and the Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, and that Wm. L. 
Moyer, until recently President of the National Shoe and Leather Bank, will 
be Vice-President of the Consolidated National and President of the Mechanics 
& Traders’. 


—At the annual meeting of the Association of Trust Companies of the 
State of New York, held December 15 in the offices in the Mutual Life Build- 
ing, the following officers were elected: 

President, John E. Borne, President Colonial Trust Co., New York; vice- 
presidents—Henry C. Deming, President Mercantile Trust Co., New York; 
Julian D. Fairchild, President Kings County Trust Co., Brooklyn; J. Moreau 
Smith, President Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Co.; treasurer, Edward 
Johnson, People’s Trust Co., Brooklyn; secretary, Philip S. Babcock, Colonial 
Trust Co. Executive Committee—George W. Young (1908), Windsor Trust 
Co., New York; Otto T. Bannard (1908), President New York Trust Co., New 
York; Theodore F. Miller (1908), President Brooklyn Trust Co.; E. O. McNair 
(1906), President Commonwealth Trust Co., Buffalo; Grange Sard (1906), 
President Union Trust Co., Albany, N. Y.; William Nottingham (1906), 
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Vice-President Syracuse Trust Co.; Oscar L. Gubelman (1908), Vice-Presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co.; George H. Southard (1907), President Franklin 
Trust Co., Brooklyn; Seymour Van Santvoord (1907), President Security 
Trust Co., Troy. 


—On the evening of December 15 George W. Young, formerly President 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company and now head of the firm 
of George W. Young & Co., entertained the trust company presidents at dinner 
at the St. Regis Hotel. 


—Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association held its annual 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria December 6, Herbert L. Griggs, President of 
the Bank of New York National Banking Association, presiding. 

Among the speakers were Hon. Joseph H. Choate and James H. Eckels. 
Mr. Cnoate spoke on “International Exchange,” and in the course of his 
speech, he said: 

“I am very proud of my country and of this city of New York, and nothing 
is more dear to me than her honor and credit. And yet, after looking 
through my morning papers and seeing the carnival of recrimination that 
is now daily going on, there were times when it didn’t look like a city to 
be proud of. 

I hope these examinations will go on until everything has been brought 
into the clear light of day, and has been made plain, and it must be a 
pleasure to every one of us to note, as I have done, that all this trouble casts 
a shadow on the integrity and good faith of the great business interests which 
make this imperial city what it is. 

Look at the men at the head of our banks; see how the enormous trans- 
actions of the Stock Exchange are conducted solely on honor, and it must 
be manifest as is the sun in the heavens that New York is justly proud of 
itself, and is as proud of its men of business as any city in the world.” 

Mr. Eckels spoke on the multiplicity of laws relating to the control of 
business, and in conclusion said: 

“It is only through high-minded and unselfish patriotism, individual in- 
tegrity, uncompromising honesty, and ithe maintenance of that which has been 
termed a virtuous self-respect that the American people can continue to be a 
great people and their Government a beneficial agency in the uplifting of 
mankind, and these things never yet have, nor never will find, their birth 
in the mere ‘be it enacted’ of a legislative body.” 

A novel feature of the dinner, and one that created considerable amuse- 
ment, was “The Bankers’ Hall of Fame,” prepared for posterity by Samuel G. 
Bayne, President of the Seaboard National Bank. There were twenty niches 
‘n the hall, and these were occupied with caricature portraits of some of the 
leading bankers of the city. 


—Samuel Sloan has retired as Vice-President of the National City Bank, 
owing to advanced age, and Horace M. Kilborn, heretofore Cashier, has been 
elected as his successor. A. Kavanagh succeeds Mr. Kilborn as Cashier and 
J. H. McEldowney becomes an Assistant Cashier. James A. Stillman, son of 
President Stillman, was elected a Vice-President of the bank. 


—The Irving National Bank has increased the number of its directors 
from fifteen to nineteen. At the annual meeting on January 9th Charles H. 
Fancher retired as President, owing to continued illness, and was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. Samuel S. Conover who has been the 
active Vice-President for four years, was elected President, to succeed Mr. 
Fancher. Charles L. Farrell, Vice-President of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago, was elected a Vice-President of the Irving National Bank. 


—The State Bank declared a semi-annual dividend of fifty per cent. Dec- 
ember 18. 

; A resolution adopted by the directors provided that on Dec. 23 all officers, 
directors, and employees of the bank who have been with the institution for ten 
= or longer be paid a gratuity equal to fifteen per cent. of their annual 
Salaries, 

Those employed less than ten years and more than five years get ten per 
cent., those less than five years and more than one year seven per cent., and 
those in the employ of the bank less than one year received $10 each. 


18 
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A dinner was given to the officers and employees of the bank at the Hote] 
Manhattan on the evening of January 6. 


—The directors of the Bankers’ Trust Company recently declared a 
quarterly dividend, payable on Jan. 2, of 2% per cent. The rate hitherto 
paid by the company, beginning in October, 1904, was 1% per cent. quarterly. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


New HAveEN, Ct.—This city has a new banking and trust Company—the 
People’s Bank and Trust Company, with $100,000 capital. George B. Martin 
is President, Fred. C. Boyd, Vice-President, Robert D. Muir, Treasurer, and 
Harrison Hewitt, Secretary. Mr. Muir was Cashier of the National Bank 
of Port Jervis, N. Y., from 1900 to 1905, and the other officers of the new 
institution are locally well known. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The control of the American National Bank has passed 
into the hands of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company. The American 
National is capitalized at $1,000,000. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE SAVINGS BANKS.—The sixtieth annual report of the State 
Board of Bank Commissioners, recently made public, gives the condition of 
the 54 Savings banks in the State, together with the various banking and 
trust companies, and building and loan associations. 

The aggregate resources of the fifty-fourth Savings banks and six bank- 
ing departments amount to $81,691,916, an increase for the year of $5,996,095. 
The amount due depositors has increased $4,138,281, amounting to $70,278,991. 
The number of depositors has increased from 159,956 to 164,891, and the 
average amount due each depositor from $413 to $426. The amount of divi- 
dends declared for the year was $2,193,887 at the rate of from three to four 
per cent. 

The comparative table of various classes of investments shows an increase 
of more than $1,000,000 each in real estate outside of New Hampshire, rail- 
road loans, railroad stock and miscellaneous bonds. The principal decrease 
was in loans upon collateral security, amounting to $484,802. 


Boston.—During the past year the number of National banks here has been 
reduced by four. The Mechanics’ Bank was converted into the Mechanics’ 
Trust Company, the American Bank suspended, the Monument Bank of 
Charlestown was merged into the Bunker Hill and the Mount Vernon was 
taken over by the Boylston. Three years ago the number of local National 
banks was thirty-eight and in 1899 there were fifty-seven. In 1898, on a 
capital of $49,650,000, the average dividend paid by the fifty-seven banks of 
Boston was 2.3 per cent. Now the average dividend paid on a capital of 
$28,400,000 is 6.35 per cent. There has accordingly been a decrease in six 
years of about $21,250,000 in capital, but an increase of about $660,500 in the 
amount of dividends paid per annum. The earnings of the Boston banks in 
1905 amounted to about 9.60 per cent. on their aggregate capital. 


—In announcing the increase in the dividend rate of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, President James P. Stearns says: “The National Shawmut Bank 
now has a surplus fund of $3,500,000, which is the amount of its capital, and 
a balance of more than $300,000 in undivided profits. The directors, therefore, 
have decided that the time has come to increase the return to the stock- 
holders.” It is the intention of the bank to maintain the two per cent. quar- 
terly rate permanently, which means the placing of the stock on an eight per 
cent basis, instead of six per cent., as heretofore. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The City National Bank has been absorbed by the new 
Union Trust Company. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Trust Company Resources.—State Superintendent of Banking Kilburn of 
the New York State Banking Department announced on December 8 that the 
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total resources of the trust companies of the State on November 9 were 
$1,393,908,478, as compared with $1,500,147,309 when the last quarterly state- 
ment was issued, September 5. 


ROMANCE IN PHILADELPHIA.—The culmination of a pretty romance was the 
marriage of Miss Nellie Straub, of Pittman Grove and John E. Hewitt, 3946 
Pine street, at the Pittman Grove Methodist Church, on December 16. 

Hewitt was formerly employed by a Philadelphia bank at $600 a year. 
When the bank officials heard of Hewitt’s approaching marriage they refused 
to recognize the love in a cottage scheme, and said it was preposterous for 
him to think of marrying on such a pittance. The young man was informed 
that if he married he would have to seek another place, which he promptly 
did. 


BALTIMORE.—The Maryland Trust Company resumed business, December 
18 with a balance of assets over liabilities of more than $750,000. It has 
been in the hands of a receiver since October 19, 1903. New York capital is 
largely interested in the reorganized company. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Citizens’ 
National Bank January 9 S. C. Vann was elected an additional director, and 
the old officers of the bank were re-elected. 

President Joseph G. Brown reported that in the past year deposits had 
increased from $869,006 to more than $1,100,000. Besides paying a ten per 
cent. dividend $25,000 was added to surplus. 


—The Mechanics’ Dime Savings Bank reports deposits of $213,177, com- 
pared with $193,000 in 1905, $176,000 in 1904 and $136,000 in 1903. Since the 
latter date the surplus has grown from $5,000 to $11,678. 


—Prosperity is reported by the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, the ag- 
gregate of receipts and payments during the year having been $33,541,310. 


Houston, TeExas.—On December 3 the South Texas National Bank paid its 
shareholders a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. Since its organization 
in 1890 this bank has paid $520,000, or 104 per cent. in dividends, and added 
$260,000 to surplus and profits—making $780,000 total net earnings. 

It may be remarked that the South Texas National Bank makes a practice 
of carrying a high cash reserve, and this policy seems to be a good one, 
judged by practical results. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—For the six months just ended the First National Bank 
reports gross earnings of $58,053.76, the largest in the bank’s history. After 
charging off $20,015 for expenses and taxes and $20,000 for the eighty-third 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., and $4,000 set aside to pay taxes, 
$13,088.75 was carried to undivided profits. 

President C. C. McLarty, who has been in the bank since boyhood, con- 
tinues at the head of the institution. Under his management the deposits 
have been built up from a few hundred thousand dollars in 1894 to three and 
a quarter millions at the present time. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Cuicaco.—Dating from January 1 the following schedule of charges for 
collecting country checks will be made by the associated banks of this city: 
On the following States a minimum charge of 1-10 of 1 per cent: 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, New Jersey, 
District of Columbia, New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, 
Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, " Vermont. 
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On the following States a minimum charge of $1.50 per thousand dollars— 


Indiana, 
Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri, 


North Dakota, 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee, 
Virginia, 

West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 


On the following States a minimum charge of %4 of 1 per cent: 


Alabama, 
Alaska, 
Arizona, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Colorado, 
Florida, 
Georgia, 
Idaho, 
Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Montana, 


Nebraska, 
Nevada, 

New Mexico, 
North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 

South Carolina, 
Texas, 

Utah, 
Washington, 
Wyoming, 
Canada, 
Newfoundland. 


The following are exceptions to the foregoing at a minimum charge of 
1-10 of 1 per cent.: 


Detroit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Indianapolis, Ind., St. Paul, Minn. 


The following are exceptions to the foregoing at a minimum charge of 
$1.50 per thousand: 
Lincoln, Neb., Omaha, Neb., 
Montreal, P. Q., Toronto, Ont., 
New Orleans, La., Winnipeg, Man. 


On the five preceding schedules the minimum charge for each item is 15 
cents, excepting for items of $10.00 and under, when the minimum charge is 
10 cents, but two or more items on the same town or city may be added 
together and charged for as one item. 

On the following cities the charges are discretionary: 

Albany, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Baltimore, Md., New York, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jersey City, N. J., 


These charges apply to all accounts except as to direct collections as be- 
tween banks. Any indirect items—for instance, those already bearing one 
or more Chicago indorsements—must, however, pay the full charges. 


—Clearings of the banks of this city for the year 1905 amounted to $10,031,- 
056,168, an increase of $1,041,072,404 over the figures for 1904. 

New record figures were made in monthly clearings in March and October, 
and the December total was larger than that of any other month in the 
history of the Chicago Clearing-House. The growth in banking business was 
steady almost from the beginning of the year, and the prospect for the new 
year is considered excellent. Bankers report business active in nearly all 
lines of industry. 


—At the postponed annual meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Guaranty Co., held in the general office, 171 La Salla street, December 30, 
the officers and directors of the company were all re-elected. The company’s 
business for the past year has been most satisfactory, and the regular semi- 
annual dividend of six per cent. was declared. 
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—George M. Reynolds, heretofore Vice-President of the Continental] 
National Bank, was elected President at the recent annual meeting, suc- 
ceeding John C, Black, resigned. The shareholders of this bank have ratified 
the increase in the capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 


—Chicago is to have another skyscraper bank building. On December 26 
a permit for an eighteen story structure was issued by the Building Depart- 
ment to the Commercial National Bank, of which James H. Eckels is Presi- 
dent. The building is to be erected at Adams and Clark streets. 


Sr. Louts, Mo.—Three new offices have been created by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, to which old employees have been promoted, as fol- 
lows: Assistant Bond Officer, William McC. Martin; Assistant Secretary, C. 
Hunt Turner; Safe Deposit Officer, C. W. Morath. 

These changes have been brought about by increased business. 


—The Mercantile Trust Company has leased from the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York the Equitable Building at the northwest corner 
of Sixth and Locust streets in St. Louis. The lease is for a period of ninety- 
nine years at an annual rental which would net the insurance company 
$50,000 a year, whereas under the old lease, held by the Missouri Safe Deposit 
Company, the net income was but $22,000. 

Included in the transaction is a purchase by the Mercantile Trust Co. of 
the business of the Missouri Safe Deposit Co. The Missouri company has 
6000 safe deposit box renters, who will be accommodated in the safe deposit 
department of the Mercantile company. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn.—A substantial evidence of progress is given by the 
Security Bank of Minnesota, which is putting up a ten-story strictly fire- 
proof building on a site one hundred and fifty feet square, the bank in- 
tending to use the entire ground fleor. Both in its interior and exterior, the 
new building conforms to the most modern requirements. Ample safety- 
deposit vaults of the most approved construction and materials will form an 
important part of the equipment. 

The Security Bank of Minnesota was established in 1878, and now has 
$1,000,000 capital, $744,218 surplus and profits and $11,816,853 deposits. 


—The St. Anthony Falls Bank has moved into its new building, occupying 
all the ground floor. This change gives the bank much-needed additional 
working space, and the further advantage of modern fixtures and equipment. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—On December 26 the Western German Bank took pos- 
session of its new building at the corner of Vine and Twelfth streets. The 
new structure is occupied exclusively by the bank, and is one of the finest 
banking homes in the city. 

Mr. L. Kleybolte, President of the Western German Bank is a director of 
several large business corporations, ard is one of Cincinnati’s wealthiest citi- 
zens, 


MEETING OF KANSAS BANKERS.—R. A. Park, secretary of Group I of the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association, sends the MaGazine the following: 

The annual meeting of Group 1 of the Kansas Bankers’ Association, com- 
prising ten counties in the northeastern portion of the State, was held in 
Atchison, Kansas, November 23. Some sixty-two out of town bankers were 
present, and the meeting was successful. 

President Brokaw of the State Association, in his address, touched upon 
the project of organizing a mutual fidelity and burglary insurance company as 
an adjunct to the association, and subsequently, Mr. Bowman, our efficient 
State association secretary, conducted a discussion upon this special matter. 
While no resolutions were passed, it seemed to be the sense of the meeting 
not to favor such a move at present. 

The paper read by Honorable B. P. Waggener, President of the Exchange 
National Bank of Atchison and general attorney of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
Toad, on “Taxation of Bank Deposits, Mortgages and Negotiable Instruments,” 
was perhaps the most noteworthy paper read, and received close attention. 
Mr. Waggener in the last State Legislature introduced a tax reform Dill, 
exempting securities of the classes mentioned from taxation. 

The delegates were entertained in the evening with an exhibition of the 
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Moving Pictures of Atchison’s Famous Corn Carnival Flower Parade, followed 
by vaudeville features until the banquet at th Byram Hotel was served, 
during the couse of which several of the delegates made witty speeches upon 
various subjects, Secretary Bowman’s eulogy of ‘““The Central Branch Country” 
being especially well received. 

John W. Breidenthal of Kansas City, Kansas, and O. A. Simmons, of 
Nortonville, Kansas, were elected chairman and secretary respectively of the 
group for the ensuing year, and Kansas City, Kansas, was designated as the 
next place of meeting. 


Rep WING, Minn.—The First National Bank, established in 1865, with 
capital of $100,000 has made a change in its officers. The Messrs. McIntire 
having disposed of their stock, and J. Henry Cross has bought the interest of 
Harry H. Buck, and will act in the capacity of Vice-President. Samuel H. 
Lockin, formerly of the St. Anthony Falls Bank, of Minneapolis, has acquired 
an interest also, and will be the Cashier. The First National is now about 
ready to move into its new building, in course of construction on the main 
business thoroughfare, which will be a much more advantageous location than 
the present one. 


Bia Crops IN Kansas.—The report of the Kansas Department of Agricul 
ture shows that the year 1905 has been the most fruitful in the State’s his- 
tory. The value of farm products and live stock is $408,639,823, the largest 
ever recorded. It is greater by 11.3 per cent. than in 1904, and is $28,000,000 
more than twice as much as their value in 1896. 

The total yield of wheat was 77,178,177 bushels. This is 12,000,000 
bushels, or 18.4 per cent., more than in 1904, and sixty-two per cent. greater 
than the annual average for the last twenty years. It is the fourth largest 
crop produced by Kansas. 


GROWTH OF BANKING IN WISCONSIN.—The annual report of the Commis- 


sioner of Banking shows that on November 9, 1905, there were 390 banks, as 
against 372 a year ago. Deposits in State and mutual Savings banks in- 
creased $8,357,984; National bank deposits increased $3,884,560. 


CANADA. 


CANADIAN BANK MerGER.—It is announced that the Metropolitan Bank of 
Toronto will be absorbed by the Traders’ Bank of Canada. The former bank 
has $1,000,000 capital and the same amount of reserve, while the Traders’ 
Bank has $3,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 reserve. Combined deposits of 
the two banks exceed $20,000,000. 


—The statement of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, showing the results 
of the business of the bank for the year ending November 30, 1905, is as 
follows: 

Balance at credit of profit and loss account, brought 

forward from last year $28,726.39 
Net profits for the year ending 30th November, after 

providing for all bad and doubtful debts........ 1,376,167.63 
Premium on new stock 564,996.00 


$1,969,890.02 


Which has been appropriated as follows: 

Dividends Nos. 76 and 77, at seven per cent. per 

annum 666,784.27 
Written off bank premises 219,233.99 
Transferred to pension fund (annual contribu- 

tion) 
Transferred to rest account 1,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward 58,871.76 


$1,969,890.02 
This bank has $74,373,490.96 deposits, and $98,375,597.62 total assets. 


—Total assets of the Imperial Bank of Canada on October 31, 1905, were 
$37,595,178, compared with $32,006,657, on October 31, 1904. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Convoy, 
by C. H. Dye, et al. 

First National Bank, Remington, Ind.; 
by Robert Parker, et al. 

National Bank of Webb City, Webb 
City, Mo.; by J. P. Stewart, et al. 

First National Bank, Wolbach, Neb.; 
by L. J. Dunn, et al. 

Malvern National Bank, Malvern, 
Iowa; by C. B. Christy, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrison, Ohio; 
by W. T. S. Blackburn, et al. 

First National Bank, Prairie Grove, 
Ark.; by J. H. Marlar, et al. 

National Exchange Bank, Boonville, 
N. Y.; by H. R. Tubbs, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Hankinson, 
N. D.; by John Faissler, et al. 

First National Bank, Wrightsville, Ga.; 
by Wm. W. Cook, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Tecumseh, 
Neb.; by C. G. Woods, et al. 

Blair National Bank, Blair, Neb.; by 
by F. W. Kenny, Sr., et al. 

First National Bank, Stockport, Ohio; 
by Jesse D. Lane, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, West Middle- 
sex, Pa.; by W. W. Johnson, et al. 

Planters’ National Bank, Rosebud, 
Texas; by J. A. Tarver, et al. 

First National Bank, Dolliver, Iowa; 
by L. E. Lindner, et al. 

Douglas National Bank, 
Wyo.; by L. J. Swan, et al. 

Burnes National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; by Lewis C. Burnes, et al. 

United States National Bank, Azusa, 
Cal.; by J. A. Graves, et al. 

Payette National Bank, Payette, Ida- 
ho; by A. P. Scritchfield, et al. 

First National Bank, Overly, N. D.; by 
Geo. Sunberg, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Pella, Iowa; 
by Geo. J. Thomassen, et al. 

First National Bank, Raymond, Minn.; 
by H. N. Stabeck, et al. 

First National Bank, Sea Isle City, N. 
J.; by A. G. Rice, et al. 

American National Bank, Princeton, 
Ind.; by Geo. C. Kendle, et al. 

First National Bank, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; by H. R. Clise, et al. 


Ohio; 


Douglas, 


People’s National Bank, Fredonia, N. 
Y.; by F. C. F. Sievert, et al. 

Grangers’ First National Bank, Tioga, 
Pa.; by John G. McHenry, et al. 

First National Bank, Town of Union, 
N. J.; by Charles F. Ruh, et al. 


APPSACATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Hol- 
lis, Okla.; into First National Bank. 

Farmers’ State Bank, McHenry, N. 
D.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Compton, Compton, Cal.; into 
First National Bank. 

Hartford State Bank, Hartford, Kans.; 
into First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7987—First National 
Cal.; capital, 
Brand; 


Bank, Glendale, 

$25,000. Pres, L. C. 

Vice-Pres., Dan Campbell; 
Cashier, E. V. Williaras. 

7988—First National Bank, Renwick, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., Q. M. 
Lee; Vice-Pres., F. J Weston; 
Cashier , W. M. Hoffman; _ Asst. 
Casnier, H. B. Cole. 

7989—National Bank of Garland, Gar- 
land, Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
John T. Jones; Vice-Pres., D. Q. 
Murphree and B. F. Williams; 
Cashier, A. R. Davis. 

7990—First National Bank, Glas- 
gow, Mont.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
John M. Lewis; Vice-Pres., R. M. 
Lew.s; Cashier, R. M. Young. 

7991—First National Bank, Brantley, 
Ala.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Fox 
Henderson; Vice-Pres., Joel J. Rain- 
er and S. W. May; Cashier, John 
R. Wilks. 

7992—First National Bank, Luverne, 
Ala.; capital, $30,000; Pres., Fox 
Henderson; Vice-Pres., J. R. Horn; 
Cashier, J. M. Cody. 

7993—Citizens’ National Bank, 
diana, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
H. M. Lowry; Vice-Pres., D. M. 
Caldwell; Cashier, H. B. Heylman. 

7994—-First National Bank, Quitman, 
Ga.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. W. 
Oglesby; Vice-Pres., J. B. Rountree; 
Cashier, H. L. Young. 


In- 
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7995—Berthoud National Bank, Ber- 
thoud, Colo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
T. C. Bunyan; Cashier, John Bun- 


yan. 

7996—First National Bank, Terral, I. 
T.: capital, $25,000; Pres, W. H. 
Eddleman; Vice-Pres., S. L. Wray; 
Cashier, O. Waldrop. 

7997—-First National Bank, San Ja- 
cinto, Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
R. J. Waters; Vice-Pres., John 
Shaver; Cashier, A. W. Wright; 
Asst. Cashiers, C. L. Emerson and 
J. C. Wright. 

7998—National Bank of Summers, 
Hinton, W. Va.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Harrison Gwinn; Cashier, J. 
H. Jordan. 

7999—Whittier National Bank, Whit- 
tier, Cal.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. 
Allen Osmun; Vice-Pres., A. H. 
Dunlap; Cashier, A. C. Johnson; 
Asst. Cashier, D. E. Gooch. 

s000—Warren National Bank, Frank- 
lin, Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres. J. 
B. Weis; Vice-Pres., A. D. Barka- 
low; Cashier, James G. Blackburn; 
Asst. Cashier, Charles W. Munger. 

8001—First National Bank, Tolar, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. P. 
Campbell; Vice-Pres., W. C. Akard 
and Wm. F. Perkins; Cashier, W. A. 
Hyatt. 

8002—First National Bank, Liver- 
more, Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. G. Palmanteer; Vice-Pres., C. H. 
Wente; Cashier, R. B. Temple. 

80083—Esmont National Bank, Es- 
mont, Va. (P. O., West Esmont); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward W. 
Scott, Jr.; Vice-Pres., Wm. B. For- 
syth; Cashier, C. R. Dorrier. 

8004—Palisades National Bank, Pal- 
isades, Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 


J. J. Durkee; Vice-Pres., O. #H, 
Shoup; Cashier, J. G. McKinney. 
8005—Hall County National Bank, 
Memphis, Texas; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., H. E. Deaver; Vice-Pres., W. 
P. Cagle; Cashier, Charles Drake; 

Asst. Cashier, T. P. Drake. 
8006—People’s National Bank, Hills- 
boro, Ill.; capital, $60,000; Pres. 
Edmund Douglas; Vice-Pres., Chas. 
W. Miller; Cashier, Dan F. Brown. 
8007—First National Bank, Ped- 
ricktown, N. J.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., James Sweeten; Cashier, §S. 
R. Blockson. 
8008—First National Bank, Holland, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., L. B. 
Mewhinney; Vice-Pres., Cc. B. 
Starke; Cashier, R. H. Underwood. 
80('9—First National Bank, Bethany, 
Mo.; capital, $40,000; Pres., Olin 
Kies; Vice-Pres., W. H. Leazenby; 
Cashier, Charles H. Lewis. 
8010—Fiirst National Bank, Erick, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres. L C. 
Thurmond; Vice-Pres., E. K. Thur- 
mond; Cashier, O. H. Thurmond; 
Asst. Cashier, F. E. Beaty. 
8011—First National Bank, Wellston, 
Mo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. W. 
Perry; Cashier, Eugene Snowden. 
8012—First National Bank, Armour, 
S. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. H. 
Smith; Vice-Pres., W. W. Wedding. 
8013—Kenedy National Bank, Kenedy, 
Texas; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. T. 
Courson; Asst. Cashier, L. E. Bain. 
8014—-Bright National Bank, Flora, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres, R. R. 
Bright; Vice-Pres., Frank C. Hor- 
ner; Cashier, Jesse V. Bright. 
8015—First National Bank, Carrier 
Mills, Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
Vv. Tuller; Vice-Pres., George B. 
Dodds: Cashier, H. C. Henderson. 
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ALABAMA. 
Guin—Bank of Guin; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Jim Pearce; Vice-Pres., L. T. 
Littleton; Cashier, R. R. Wright. 


ARIZONA. 

St. Johns—Apache County Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
W. H. Burbage; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, F. W. Nelson. 


ARKANSAS. 

Haynes—Bank of MHaynes; capital, 
$6,250; Pres., J. J. Hughes; Vice- 
Pres., J. L. Hughes; Cashier, Cay 
Hawkins. 

Marion—Bank of Marion; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. P. Berry; Vice- 
Pres., L. F. Heintz; Cashier, R. F. 
Ward. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Haywards—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $37,000; Pres., Thos. 


B. Russell; Vice-Pres., W. C. Pe- 
tersen; Cashier, Jno. A. Park. 

Los Angeles—South Side Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., C. J. Goode- 
now; Vice-Pres., A. C. Winter and 
S. P. Divver; Cashier, T. E. Porter. 

Richmond—lIverson Banking Co.; Pres., 
Jos. Iverson; Cashier, A. F. Horst- 
man. 

Sacramento 
$5,000); 
Imajo. 

San Francisco—Metropolis Trust & 
Savings Bank; Pres., A. A. Watkins; 
Vice-Pres. and Manager, Clarence 
Grange; Vice-Pres., Jno. M. Keith; 
Cashier and Secretary, F. R. Cook. 

Santa Paula—Santa Paula Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. H. 
McKevitt; Vice-Pres., N. W. Blanch- 
ard; Cashier, A. L. Shiveley; Asst. 
Cashier, C. L. Sheldon. 

Sunnyvale—Bank of Sunnyvale; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., W. E. Crossman; 


Japanese Bank; capital, 
Cashier and Manager, N. 
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Vice-Pres., C. C. Spaulding; Cashier, 
Geo. A, Kennedy. 


COLORADO. 


Fort Collins—Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co.; Pres., W. T. Clark; Vice- 
Pres., P. H. Deppen; Cashier, B. F. 
Clark. 

GEORGIA. 

Adel—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. S. Witham; Vice-Pres., A. 
A. Parish; Cashier, J. J. Parish, Jr. 

Adrian—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., T. J. James; Vice-Pres., 
G. E. Youmans; Cashier, M. C. Car- 
ter. 

Alpharetta—Alpharetta Bank (Branch 
of Shadburn Banking Co, Buford). 
Buchanan—Buchanan Banking Co.; 
Pres., W. A. McCalman; Cashier, H. 

S. McCalman. 

Cave Springs—Bank of Cave Springs; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Felix Corput; 
Vice-Pres., W. O. Connor; Cashier, 
H. J. Ayers. 

Commerce—E. B. Anderson; 
$25,000. 

Davisboro—Merchants & Farmers’ 
Bank (successor to Davisboro 
Bank); capital, $15,000; Pres., L. B. 
Holt; Vice-Pres., J. D. Walker; 
Cashier, S. H. Hollis. 

Gibson—Bank of Gibson; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Whiteley; Vice- 
Pres., H. A. Williams; Cashier, W. 
H. Ferguson. 

Kestler—Bank of Kestler; capital, 
$25,000; Pres. J. A. Hightower; 
Vice-Pres., P. H. Keaton; Cashier, 
W. M. Bradley. 

Leesburg—Leesburg Exchange Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., E. B. Martin; 
Cashier, D. D. Hall; Asst. Cashier, 
C. A. Hall. 

Maysville—Bank of 
ital, $15,000; Pres., C. T. Bacon; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Everhart; Cash- 
fer, J. W. Smith; Asst. Cashier, L. 
R. Cooley. 

Quitman—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Stanley S. Bennet; 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Walker; Cash- 
ier, J. R. David. 

Spring Place—Cohutta Banking Co.; 
Pres., M. C. Horton; Vice-Pres., C. 
N. King; Cashier, E. N. Whitmire. 

Sylvania—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. J. Walker; cash- 
ier, Julius Walker. 

Woodstock—Bank of Woodstock; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Johns- 
ton; Cashier, W. L. DuPree. 


IDAHO. 

Emmett—Bank of Emmett; capital, 
$40,000; Pres. W. R. Cartwright; 
Vice-Pres., C. J. Bullard; Cashier, 
Vv. F. Crate: 

Hagerman—Hagerman State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. E. Clin-~ 
ton, Jr.; Vice-Pres., W. L. Colthorp; 
Cashier, P. E. DuSault. 

Troy—First Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres. O. A. Johnson; Vice-Pres., 


capital, 


Maysville; cap- 


Jno. P. Vollmer; 
derson. 


Cashier, S. A. An- 


ILLINOIS. 


Glasford—Glasford Commercial Bank; 
Pres., L. R. Vandeventer; Vice-Pres., 
J. R. Harrison; Cashier, A. V. Rowe; 
Asst. Cashier, F. L. Vanderventer. 

Harrisburg—Saline Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. B. 
Blackman; Vice-Pres., J. V. Capel; 
Cashier, Jno. B. Lee; Asst. Cashier, 
A. P. Dorris. 

Herscher—Citizens’ State Bank; capt- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., G. Berger; Vice- 
Pres., O. T. Olson; Cashier, Phil 
Karcher. 9 

Quincy—Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $200,000; Pres., Fred 
Wilms; Cashier, Harvey G. Riggs. 

Scottsville—Bank of Scottsville; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres, Oren Catlett; 
Cashier, Robert L. Catlett; Asst. 
Cashier, Harmon Y. Catlett. 

Teutopolis—Bank of Teutopolis; Pres., 
B. H. Wernsing; Vice-Pres., J. L. 
Runde; Cashier, H. H. MHardick; 
Asst. Cashier, H. J. Weber. 


INDIANA. 


Hillsboro—Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Charles E. Short; 
Vice-Pres., John J. Rivers; Cashier, 
James J. Williams; Asst. Cashier, 
Charles E. Short. 

Monticello—White County Loan, Trust 
& Savings Co.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., B. F. Rice; Vice-Pres., A. K. 
Sills and J. L. Ackerman; Sec. and 
Treas., J. M. Turner. . 

Wabash—Citizens’ Bank; sold to Wa- 
bash National Bank. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Kemp—First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. S. Burrows; Vice-Pres., F. 
C. Battle; Cashier, T. H. Fowler. 

South McAlester—McAlester Banking 
& Inv. Co.; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
D. F. LeMaster; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, Wallace W. Spain. 

Stuart—Bank of Stuart; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. J. McAlister; Vice- 
Pres., W. L. Wooley; Cashier, R. C. 
Stuart. 

Tamaha—Bank of Tamaha; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. E. McBrayer; Vice- 
Pres., W. W. Fisher; Cashier, J. C. 
Terrell. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids—Commercial Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. H. 
Chandler; Vice-Pres., W. C. La- 
Tourette; Cashier, J. L. Berer, Jr.— 
Iowa State Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Anton Tomec; Vice- 
Pres., V. O. Hasek; Cashier, J. W. 
Lesinger. i 

Farson—Farmers’ Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres. L. A. Andrew; 
Vice-Pres., J. P. Hawthorn; Cashier, 
Zac Silvester. 

Redding—Union Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to People’s Bank and Red- 
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ding Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
A. M. Schanck; Vice-Pres., Bert 
Amick; Cashier, W. G. Schanck. 


KANSAS. 


Beagle—Beagle State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres, M. A. McIntosh; 
Cashier, E. T. Monroe. 

Coldwater—People’s State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Cashier, Elmer Solo- 
mon. 

McDonald—State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. F. Howard; Cashier, 
Fred Howard. 


KENTUCKY. 

Beaver Dam—People’s Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. D. Taylor; Vice- 
Pres., M. L. Heavrin; Cashier, W. A. 
Rone. 

Glasgow—Trigg National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $75,000; W. L. Por- 
ter, Pres., in place of H. C. Trigg. 

Harrodsburg—Harrodsburg Trust Co.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., E. Rosser; 
Vice-Pres., B. W. Allen; Sec. and 
Treas., F. P. James. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—Central Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., 
Sim Weis; Vice-Pres., Charles God- 
chaux, Pearl Wight and F. B. Wil- 
liams; Cashier, H. O. Penick.—Co- 
lonial Bank & Trust Co.; capital, 
$240,000; Pres., Geo. G. Friedrichs; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. Albion Saxton and 
Arturo Dell’Orto; Cashier, Sam D. 
Baker. 


MAINE. 


Milo—Kineo Trust Co. 
Dover.) 


(Branch of 


MICHIGAN. 


Camden—Live Stock Exchange Bank 
(successors to Rowe Bros.); capi- 
tal, $20,000; Cashier, R. W. Rowe; 
Asst. Cashier, Charles Rogge. 

Fife Lake—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., Hi- 
ram L. LaBar; Vice-Pres., James S. 
Hodges; Cashier, Leroy L. Maxam. 

Oxford—Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capita1, 
$20,000; Pres., S. W. Mackinnon; 
Vice-Pres., J. B. Shoemaker; Cash- 
ier, W. W. Lyons. 

Riverdale—Bank of Riverdale; 
ier, F. H. Rowland. 


MINNESOTA. 


Badger—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Peter Sjoberg; Vice- 
Pres., Harold Thorson; Cashier, G. 
L. Hope. 

Bovey—First State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Bovey); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Vice-Pres., L. 
M. Bolter; Cashier, D. M. Vermilyea. 

Minneapolis—Central Avenue Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres, F. L. Wil- 
liams; Vice-Pres., J. D. Untendor- 
fer; Cashier, Martin Otterness. 

Montgomery—Citizens’ State Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., H. E. West- 


Cash- 


erman; Vice-Pres., C. D. McCar- 
thy; Cashier, F. S. O’Malley. 

Ripple—Lumberman’s Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Roberts; Cashier, G. N. 
Millard. 

Shakopee—Security State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Ernest L. Welch; 
Vice-Pres., Herman Schiveder and 
ee C. Linhoff; Cashier, August 

. Dill. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Bond—Bank of Bond; capital, $30,- 
000; Cashier, John MacDonald. 

Dlo—Bank of Dlo; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., W. R. May; Vice-Pres., W. W. 
Trussell; Cashier, E. B. Taylor. 

Holcomb—Bank of Holcomb; capital, 
$5,420; Pres., E. R. McShane; Vice- 
Pres., D. L. Holcomb; Cashier, L. L. 
Casey. 

Kosciusko—Kosciusko Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., F. Z. Jackson; Vice- 
Pres., C. L. Anderson; ‘Cashier, J. W. 
Fletcher; Asst. Cashier, J. H. Cain. 

Sledge—Bank of Sledge; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., J. E. Thomas; Vice-Pres., 
A. P. Alexander; Cashier, V. A. Mier. 


MISSOURI. 


Grandin—Grandin State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Geo. D. nAdrews; 
Vice-Pres., Alexander Johnston; 
Cashier, Geo. Willett; Asst. Cashier, 
Elbert C. White. 

Koshkonong—Koshkonong State Bank; 
eapital, $10,000; Pres., T. M. Cul- 
ver; Vice-Pres., J. M. Huff; Cash- 
ier, Ed. K. Coffman. 

Portageville—Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Sam Pikey; Vice- 
Pres., E. C. Haines; Cashier, S. B. 
Stone; Asst. Cashier, Elmo Stone. 


MONTANA. 


Kendall—Kendall State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John P. Barnes; 
Vice-Pres., Charles D. Allen; Cash- 
ier, F. X. Dolenty. 


NEBRASKA. 

Angus—Bank of Angus; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Reichenbach; Vice- 
Pres., F. Jouvenat; Cashier, D. L. 
Jouvenat. 

Bladen—State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. V. Walker; Vice-Pres., 
Charles E. Hicks; Cashier, A. R. 
Rudd. 

Eddyville—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $7,500; Pres., A. U. Dann; Vice- 
Pres., Nick Kopf; Cashier, G. J. 
Stanley. 

Ericson—Ericson State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Erik Erickson; Vice- 
Pres., Robert Cuscaden; Cashier; 
Fred A. Cuscaden. 

Hadar—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., M. Inhelder; Vice- 
Pres., Julius Kuehl; Cashier, A. A. 
Hastorf. 

Tekamah—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. Conkling; 
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Vice-Pres., A. D. Nesbit; 
R. G. Nesbit. 

Waterloo—Bank of Waterloo; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. G. Seefus; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. Johnson; Cashier, R. E. 
Neitzel. 


Cashier, 


NEVADA. 


Beatty—Bullfrog Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Rhyolite.) 

Rhyolite—Bullfrog Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Owen Young; 
Cashier, T. M. Gronen; Asst. Cash- 
ier, F. L. Warburton. 


NEW JERSEY. 

West Hoboken—Commonwealth Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Geo. B. 
Bergkamp; Vice-Pres., Dopslaff and 
John Singer, Sr.; Sec. and Treas., 
Thomas B. Usher. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Dayton—Bank of Dayton; 
$15,000; Pres., G. Pinnell; 
Pres.. Paul Howes; Cashier, 
Kent. 


capital, 
Vice- 
A. H. 


NEW YORK. 


New York—Columbia Trust Co.; capi- 

tal, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; 
Pres., Robert S. Bradley; Vice- 
Pres., Clark Williams; Sec., Lang- 
ley W. Wiggin; Treas.. Howard 
Bayne.—Clark, Grannis & lLaw- 
rence. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Aberdeen—Bank of Aberdeen; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Henry A. Page; 
Cashier, John W. Graham. 

Graham—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Long; Vice-Pres., 
McBride Holt; Cashier, Charles C. 
Thompson. 

Warrenton—Bank of Warren; capital, 
$13,300; Pres., Tasker Polk; Vice- 
Pres., M. J. Hawkins; Cashier, C. N. 
Williams, Jr. 

Wilson—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., R. G. 
Briggs; Cashier, W. M. Farmer. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Crary—Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Edgar Suder- 
son; Sec., M. A. Miller; Treas., T. 
A. Lierbo. 

Deering—Deering State Bank; capital, 
$8,500; Pres., A. L. Ober; Vice-Pres., 
Ralph C. Wedge; Cashier, W. W. 
Wedge; Asst. Cashier, H. H. Ken- 
yon. 

Edgely—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$15.000; Pres., Charles Ralph; Vice- 
Pres., H. E. Fox; Cashier, W. D. 
Oliver. 

Hansboro—Hansboro State Bank; cap- 
ital ,$10,000; Pres., D. H. Beecher; 
Vice-Pres., F. H. Welcome; Cashier, 
Cc. E. Oberg; Asst. Cashier, T. P. 
Risteigen. 

Leal—Bank of Leal; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., C. W. Paulson; Vice-Pres., H. 
A. Hilborn; Cashier, P. A. Pickett; 
Asst. Cashier, O. L. Bye. 


OHIO. 
Zanesville—Security Trust & Savings 
Co.; capital, $250,00C; Pres., Robert 
H. Evans; Vice-Pres., N. P. Shurtz, 
H. E. Printz and W. C. Atkinson; 
Sec., W. B. Hiteshew; Treas., J. C. 
Sauer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Batesville—Batesville Savings Bank: 
capital, $5,000; Pres. and Treas., J. 
W. Baker; Vice-Pres. and Sec., M. 
P. Gridley. ; 

Cross Anchor—Bank of Cross Anchor; 
capital, $23,600; Pres., L. H. Wilson; 
Vice-Pres., M. C. Poole; Cashier, L. 
Yarbrough. 

Trenton—Bank of Trenton; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., B. F. Mauldin; Vice- 
Pres., J. F. Bettis; Cashier, A. H. S. 
Day. 

Williston—Bank of Williston; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. M. Kennedy; Vice- 
Pres., J. P. Lee; Cashier, W. E. Pra- 
thro. 


. SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Corsica—Farmers’ Staite Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., C. W. Pratt; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Nieveen; Cashier, Mat- 
thew Harris. 

Reliance—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres... Wm. R. Tapper; 
Vice-Pres., W. E. Briggs; Cashier, 
Peter B. Dirks; Asst. Cashier, John 
B. Wait. 


TENNESSEE. 

Enville—Bank of Enville; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. E. Bishop; Vice- 
Pres., L. C. Smith and A. F. Sweet; 
Cashier, H. B. O’Neal. 

Erwin—Unicoi Banking & Trust Co.; 
Pres., A. R. Brown; Vice-Pres., F. 
H. Hannum; Cashier, B. B. Ste- 
phens. 

TEXAS. 

First State Bank (successor to Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ Bank); capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Geo. W. Riddle; 
Vice-Pres., C. W. Brown; Cashier, 
S. M. Peters; Asst. Cashier, J. S. 
Peters. 

Marshall—State Bank; capital, 
0/0; Pres., Charles Cobb, Jr.; 
Pres., M. ‘Turner; Cashier, 
Copeland. 


$50,- 
Vice- 
John 


VERMONT. 

West Rutland—West Rutland Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. C. 
Robinson; Vice-Pres., R. L. Rich- 
mond; Cashier, C. E. Kinsman. 


VIRGINIA. 

Appalachia—Appalachia State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., R. W. Holly; 
Vice-Pres., T. C. Fuller; Cashier, G. 
B. Head. 

Clover—Bank of Clover; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres. C. A. Gregory; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Pollard; Cashier, G. B. 
Gibson. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Newport—First State Bank (successor 
to Exchange Bank); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., T. J. Kelly; Vice-Pres., John 
McInnis, Sr.; Cashier, G. S. Thomas; 
Asst. Cashier, Fred Stevens. 


WISCONSIN. 
Madison—Central Wisconsin Trust Co.; 
capital, $300,000; Pres, Wm. F. 
Vilas; Vice-Pres., Magnus Swen- 
son; Second Vice-Pres., John 
Barnes; Sec., L. M. Hanks; Treas., 
J. M. Boyd. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Bloomfield—Standard Bank of Cana- 
da; R. J. S. Dewar, Agent. 
Drumbo—Molsons Bank; C. K. Cur- 
rey, Agent. 
Ethel—Bank of Hamilton; W. N. Mc- 
Kay, Manager. 
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North Williamsburg—Molsons Bank; 
E. R. Youngs, Manager. 

Osgoode Station—Union Bank of Cana- 
da; J. F. Wurtele, Manager. 

Ottawa—Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Bank and Somerset streets; C. R. 
Armstrong, Acting Manager. 

Parry Sound—Canadian Bankof Com- 
merce; E. M. Lockie, Manager. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Alix—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; B. 
W. McMullen, Manager. 

Davidson—Bank of British North 
America; T. G. Hall, Acting Man- 
ager. 

Pense—Union Bank of Canada; F. W. 
Nicholson, Manager. 

CUBA. 

Havana—tTrust Company of Cuba; 
capital, $500,000; Pres., J. A. Gonza- 
lez Lanuza; Vice-Pres., Norman H. 
Davis; Sec. and Treas., Oswald A. 
Hornsby. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
Evergreen—First National Bank; C. 
W. Lamar, Pres.; L. Jackson, Vice- 
Pres.; no Cashier in place of C. E. 
Baker; Lewis Crook, Asst. Cashier. 


ARKANSAS. 


Belleville—Bank of Belleville; 
increased to $25,000. 

Hot Springs—Citizens’ National Bank; 
N. B. Sligh, Cashier, resigned. 

Jonesboro—Citizens’ Bank; A. L. Ma- 
lone, Vice-Pres. in place of M. C. 
Townley. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Emeryville—Syndicate Bank; Bernard 
P. Miller, Pres. in place of E. A. 
Heron. 

Monrovia—American National Bank; 
W. B. Scarborough, Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. O. Moiroe. 

San Diego—American National Bank; 
Cc. L. Williams, Cashier in place of 
W. C. Durgin. 

San Francisco—United States National 
Bank; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
N. B. Phillips. 

Santa Rosa—Santa Rosa National 
Bank; F. A. Brush, Cashier in place 
of E. C. Merritt. 


COLORADO. 
Denver—First National Bank; W. C. 
Thomas, Asst. Cashier, deceased. 
Idaho Springs—Merchants’ & Miners’ 
National Bank; A. A. Stover. Cash- 
ier in place of James L. Lindsay. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Danbury—Danbury National Bank; 
Jabez Amsbury, Cashier, resigned. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Farmers & Mechanics* 
National Bank; Edgar P. Berry, 
Cashier, deceased. 


capital 


GEORGIA. 

3ainbridge—First National Bank; J. 
D. Chason, Pres. in place of J. D. 
Harrell; Frank S. Jones, Vice-Pres 
in place of J. D. Chason. 

La Fayette—First National Bank; R. 
N. Dickerson, Pres.; T. A. Jackson, 
Pres. in place of R. N. Dickerson. 

Toccoa—First National Bank; John H. 
Edge, Pres. in place of Wm. S&S. 
Witham; D. J. Simpson, Vice-Pres. 
in place of T. W. Scott. 


IDAHO. 

Moscow—First National Bank; W. K. 
Armour, Asst. Cashier in place of 
B. L. Jenkins. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bushnell—First National Bank; Mack 
M. Pinckly, Pres. in place of James 
Cole; H. A. Kaiser, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Mack M. Pinckly. 

Chicago—Continental National Bank; 
Jno. N. Black, President, resigned. 

Clinton—John Warner & Co.; John 
Warner, deceased. 

East St. Louis—First National Bank; 
Ben P. Goodwin, Cashier, resigned. 

Granite City—Granite City National 
Bank; D. J. Murphy, Cashier and 
Manager, in place of C. F. Stelzel, 
resigned. 

Jerseyville—National Bank of Jersey- 
ville; D. J. Murphy, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Seymour—John V. Ayre & Co.; 
ceeded by Dighton & Hetishee. 

INDIANA. 

Bedford—Bedford National Bank; 
Thomas J. Brooks, Pres. in place of 
John R. Walsh, resigned. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Durant—First National Bank; E. F. 
Rines, Cashier in place of C. C. 
Johnson. 


suc- 
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Holdenville—First National Bank; 
Charles E. Taylor, Asst. Cashier.— 
National Bank of Commerce; I. B. 
Martin, Cashier in place of W. A. 
Mitchell. 

Wilburton—First National Bank; Wil- 
liam Busby, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. W. Bryan, deceased; R. H. Lusk, 
Asst. Cashier in place of H. D. 
Price, Jr. 

IOWA. 

Cedar Falls—Citizens’ National Bank 
and State Bank; consolidated under 
former title. 

Charter Oak—First National Bank; 
James F. Toy, Pres. in place of G. 
N. Sweetser. 

Lake Mills—First National Bank; A. 
E. Pfiffner, Cashier in place of S. 
H. Larson; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of A. E. Pfiffner. 

Orange City—First National Bank; W. 
S. Short, Pres. in place of James F. 
Toy; no Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. 
J. Bolks. 

KANSAS. 

Burr Oak—Jewell County National 
Bank; P. H. O’Brien, Vice-Pres.; 
Vesalius Davis, Cashier in place of 
L. Monbeck. 

Overbrook—First National Bank; J. 
A. Cordts, Cashier in place of E. J. 
Hilkey; A. L. Oveson, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of J. A. Cordts. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lawrenceburg—Citizens’ Bank; 
Lyen, Asst. Cashier, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 


Conshatta—Bank of Conshatta; L. B. 
Howard, Cashier in place of M. 
C. 
D. 


Cc. D. 


Ricks, Jr. 

Welsh—First National Bank; E. 
Willard, Cashier in place of F. 
Calkins, resigned. 


MAINE. 
Farmington—Franklin County Savings 
Bank; J. W. Fairbanks, Pres., de- 
ceased; also Vice-President First 
National Bank. 


MARYLAND. 


Denton—People’s National Bank; Geo. 
L. Wallace, Cashier, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—City Trust Co.; Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., Asst. Treas. 

Milford—Home National Bank; Na- 
poleon B. Johnson, Cashier, re- 
signed. 

Worcester—Worcester National Bank; 
J. P. Hamilton, Pres. in place of 
Stephen Salisbury, deceased; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. P. Hamil- 
ton.—Quinsigamond National Bank; 
absorbed by Worcester Trust Co. 


MICHIGAN. 


Iron Mountain—First National Bank; 
no President in place of Wm. S. 
Laing, deceased. 


Traverse City—Traverse City State 
Bank; Julius T. Hannah, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

MINNESOTA. 


Grand Meadow—First National Bank; 
Benjamin Wright, Pres. in place of 
R. E. Crane; W. H. Goodsell, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Benjamin Wright. 

Red Wing—First National Bank; J. 
Henry Cross, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Henry H. Buck. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Utica—Bank of Utica—T. A. Marshall, 
Cashier. 
MISSOURI. 


Bethany—First National Bank; C. E. 
Poland, Asst. Cashier. 

Clinton — Clinton National Bank; 
Thomas G. Hutt, Pres. in place of 
Wm. Docking. 

Columbia—Boone County National 
Bank; R. B. Price, Jr., Cashier in 
place of I. O. Hockaday; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of R. B. Price, Jr. 

Hayti—Bank of Hayti; Granville 
Gwynn, Cashier, reported an em- 
bezzler. 

Ludlow—First National Bank; D. J. 
Ballantyne, Cashier. 

Mountain Grove — First National 
Bank; Wm. Park, Vice-Pres. in 
place of T. I. Pitts, deceased. 

Savannah—First National Bank; L 
C. Cottrill, Pres. in place of J. P. 
Hardin; J. W. Barmann, Vice-Pres. 
in place of E. M. Norris. 

St. Joseph—National Bank of St. 
Joseph; absorbed by First National 
Bank of Buchanan County. 

St. Louis—National Bank of Com- 
merce; J. C. Van Blcercom, Pres. in 
place of Wm. H. Thompson, de- 
ceased. 

NEBRASKA. 


Pilger—First National Bank; B. H. 
Schaberg, Pres. in place of C. G. 
Ohman; J. E. Abbott, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. A. Schaberg; J. A. Scha- 
berg, Cashier in place of B. H. 
Schaberg. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Berlin—City National Bank; L. B. 
Lane, Asst. Cashier.—City Savings 
Bank; L. B. Lane, Treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Newark—Howard Savings Institu- 
tion; Robert F. Ballantine, Vice- 
Pres., deceased. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Clayton—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of J. W. Evans. 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn—Union Bank; capital in* 
creased to $500,000.—Wiilliamsburg 
Dime Savings Bank; Henry Geckler, 
Secretary, deceased. 
Canajoharie — Canajoharie National 
Bank; Norman S. Brumley, Pres., 
deceased. 
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Dover Plains—Dover Plains National 
Bank; Charles W. Vincent, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Edwin Vincent; 
James Ironside, Cashier in place of 
R. P. Ketcham, deceased. 

Herkimer—Herkimer National Bank; 
Edward G. Davis, Asst. Cashier, de- 
ceased. 

Hermitage—Jas L. Blodgett, deceased. 

Hoosick Falls—First National Bank; 
Wm. Kelyer, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

New York—Fifth Avenue Bank; Wm. 
Cc. Murphy and Theodore Hetzler, 
Asst. Cashiers.—Trust Co. of Amer- 
ica; Walter W. Lee, Asst. Sec., re- 
signed.—National Bank of North 
America; Walter W. Lee, Third 
Vice-Pres.— Merchants’ Exchange 
National Bank; Allen S. Apgar, 
Vice-Pres.—Mutual Alliance Trust 
Co.; Gilbert S. Mott, Asst. Treas- 
urer; James J. McCormack, Asst. 
Sec. 

Oswego—Oswego City Savings Bank; 
J. S. Fitch, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Rome — Farmers’ National Bank; 
Samuel Wardwell, Second Vice- 

Pres., deceased. 

Troy—United National Bank; Donald 

B. Thompson, Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo—Red River Valley National 
Bank and First National Bank; 
consolidated under latter title. 
Sarles—First National Bank of Sarles; 
title changed to First National 
Bank of Adams. 


OHIO. 

Geneva—First National Bank; Geo. 
M. Bowen, Cashier in place of D. S. 
Robertson. 

Kenton—Kenton Savings Bank; Wil- 
liam A. Norton, Pres.; Carey Mer- 
riman, Cashier; Arthur Stahl, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Portsmouth—First National Bank; 
L. C. Turley, Pres. in place of J. 
W. Bannon; Samuel Reed, Vice- 
Pres.; Dan W. Conroy, Asst. Cash- 
ier. i 

Warren—New National Bank; J. O. 
Hart, President, deceased. 

Youngstown—Commercial National 
Bank; Geo. M. McKelvey, Pres., de- 
ceased. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Anadarko—First National Bank; I. E. 
Cox, Cashier in place of C. L. Ellis. 

Cleveland—Cleveland National Bank; 
O. M. Lancaster, Pres. in place of 
J. H. Simmons; B. L. Quigley, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Hobart—Hobart National Bank—E. F. 
aga Pres. in place of A. J. Dun- 
ap. 

Medford—First National Bank; J. L. 
Godfrey, Vice-Pres. in place of Jno. 
T. Stewart. 

Stillwater—First National Bank; M. 
L. Walker, Cashier in place of W. 
E. Hodges. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Altoona—Union Bank; ames Woods 
Findley, Cashier, deceased. 

Berlin—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Ira D. Walker. 

Miasontown — Masontown National 
Bank; W lL. Graham, Cashier in 
place of S. F. Hogue. 

Millsboro—First National Bank; Jno. 
P. Clutter, Cashier in place of Os- 
man McCarty. 

Philadelphia—National Bank of Ger- 
mantown; Walter Williams, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Saxton—First National Bank; J. G. 
Bell, Cashier in place of G. W. Der- 
rick. 

Tamaqua—First National Bank; Wm. 
Calloway, Pres., deceased. 

Westchester—National Bank of Ches- 
ter County; T. W. Marshall, Pres. in 
place of J. P. Thomas, deceased; 
Thomas Houpes, Vice-Pres. in place 
of T. W. Marshall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen—First State Bank; C. 
Seeley, Cashier, in place of A. 
Boyd, resigned. 

Bryant—Merchants’ Bank; 
creased to $25,000. 

Tyndall—First National Bank; W. G. 
Youngworth, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. I. Smith; Wm. Thompson, Cash- 
ier in place of W. G. Youngworth. 


TENNESSEE. 


Jackson—Second National Bank; M. 
S. Neely, Pres. in place of W. T. 
Nelson, deceased; H. C. Irby, First 
Vice-Pres. in place of M. S. Neely; 
A. K. Jobe, Second Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. C. Irby. 

Memphis—American Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank; consolidated under title of 
American Mechanics’ Bank. 

Morristown—First National Bank; W. 
D. Bushong, Cashier in place of J. 
N. Fisher; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of W. D. Bushong. 


TEXAS. 


Bartlett—Bartlett National Bank; A. 
P. Clark, Sr., Vice-Pres. in place of 
John T. Bartlett. 

Burnet—Burnet National Bank; F. P. 
Green, Pres. in place of O. S. Hous- 
ton. 

Gonzales—Miller & Sayers; 
by Miller, Sayers & Co. 

Manor—Farmers’ National Bank; J. 
W. Hoopes, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas B. Palfrey. 

Mesquite—First National Bank; L. 8. 
Darling, Pres. in place of R. S. Kim- 
brough, deceased; J. C. Rugel, 
Vice-Pres. 

San Antonio—City National Bank: M. 
Goggan, Pres. in place of M. Halff. 

San Marcos—First National Bank: J. 
H. Barbee, Cashier in place of C. L. 
Hopkins. 

Texarkana—City 


capital 


succeeded 


sank; 


National 
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Thomas F. Shelton, Pres. in place of 
T. H. Leeves; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of Thomas F. Shelton; Reuben R.R. 
Cook, Cashier in place of W. H. H. 
Moores; J. L. Penix, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Reuben R. R. Cook. 

Wortham—first National Bank; J. J. 
Stubbs, Pres. in place of J. M. 
Bounds; J. M. Bounds, Vice-Pres.; 
T. B. Poindexter, Cashier in place 
of E. B. St. Clair; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of J. W. Bonner. 


WASHINGTON. 


Belliingham—Home Security Savings 
Bank; H. J. Welty, Pres. in place 
of Charles Cissna; Fred J. Wood, 
Vice-Pres.; W. D. Outman, Asst. 
Cashier. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CLENDENIN—First National Bank; 
Jasper Young, Asst. Cashier in place 
of D. E. Stump. 
WISCONSIN. 
Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac National 
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Bank; T. C. Ebernau, Asst. Cashier. 
Grand Rapids—Wood County National 
Bank; Frank Garrison, Pres., re- 
ceased. 
Neenah — National 
Bank; De Witt 
Pres., deceased. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne—Stock Growers’ 
Bank; W. H. Barber, Asst. 


Manufacturers’ 
Cc. Van Ostrand, 


National 
Cashier. 
CANADA. 


Bank of Can- 
St. Branch; R. 


Montreal—Merchants’ 
ada, St. Catherine 
H. Arkell, Manager. 

“t. Jerome—Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada; J. B. Donnelly, Manager in 
place of R. H. Arkell. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico City—Mercantile Bank of 
Yucatan; capital increased to $5,- 
000,000.—American Bank; capital 
increased to $2,150,000. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 
Cullman—First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation December 4. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Chicago National Bank— 
Home Savings Bank.—Equitable 


Trust Co. 
IOWA. 

Orange City—First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation November 21. 
MINNESOTA. 

Albert Lea—Security National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation December 9. 
OHIO. 


Portsmouth — Portsmouth National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
December 7; consolidated with First 
National Bank. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City—Commercial National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 30; consolidated with State 
National Bank. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis—Merchants’ Trust Co.; in 
hands of John P. Edmondson, Re- 
ceiver.—American Savings Bank.— 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 


TEXAS. 


Italy—Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation December 11; 
absorbed by First National Bank. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico City—Catholic Bank. 


SuppLy oF MoNEY IN THE UNITED StTates.—The stock of money in the 
country was increased last month by $16,000,000. Gold contributed $8,000,000 
of the increase and National bank notes nearly as much more. 


SupPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes,............s.sceccees 
National bank notes 


$1,387,257,928 |$1,404,686,516 $1,411,777,45 
568,228,865 568,228,865 568,22) 
116,385,553 
346,681,016 
533,329,258 


115,246,222 
346,681,016 | 
516,852,240 


Oct. 1,1905. | Nov. 1, 1905. | Dec. 1,1905. Jan. 1, 1906, 





0 $1,419,943,124 
5 568,228,865 
116,990,855 
346,681,016 
540,914,347 


115,554,205 
346,681,016 
524,408,249 


$2,933,766,271 $2,959,558,851 $2,976,402, 142 $2,992,758,207 








BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Apgar.—Allen S. Apgar, Vice-President and Cashier of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank, New York City, died December 11. Mr. Apgar was born 
in Connecticut in 1841, and during the Civil War was Assistant Paymaster on 
a Union gunboat. In 1866 he entered the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
becoming Cashier in 1870, and in 1893 was made Vice-President also. 


Baldwin.—Edward J. Baldwin, Cashier of the National Park Bank, New 
York city, died January 10. Mr, Baldwin was over sixty years of age, and had 
been connected with the National Park Bank for thirty years, being Assistant 
Cashier for the greater part of the time. Two years ago he became Cashier. 


Ballantine.—Robert F. Ballantine, head of the Ballantine Brewery, Newark, 
N. J., Vice-President of the Howard Savings Institution of Newark, died 
December 10. He was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1836, going to Newark in 1844. 


Berry.—Edgar P. Berry, Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., died December 25, aged sivty-one years. He was 
one of Washington’s well-known citizens, and for forty years had been con- 
nected with the bank of which he was Cashier at the time of his death. 


Blodget.—James L, Blodget, who had been in the banking business at 
Hermitage, N. Y., since 1865, died December 7. 


Calloway.—William Calloway, President of the First National Bank, Tam- 
aqua, Pa., died December 22, aged seventy years. 


Davis.—Edward G. Davis, Assistant Cashier of the Herkimer (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank, died November 24. He was born in Herkimer county thirty- 
eight years ago. On November 17, 1890, he became a clerk in the above- 
named bank and on July 6, 1903, was appointed Assistant Cashier. 


Brumley.—Norman S,. Brumley, President of the Canajoharie (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank, died November 30, in his fifty-fifth year. 


Hannah.—Julius T. Hannah, President of the Traverse City (Mich.) State 
Bank, and identified prominently with mercantile and industrial interests 
there, died November 29. He was born at Traverse City, March 29, 1858, 
and was a resident there all his life, 


Hart.—J. O. Hart, President of the New National Bank, Warren, Ohio, 
died December 15. 


Fairbanks.—J. W. Fairbanks, President of the Franklin County Savings 
Bank, and Vice-President of the First National Bank, Farmington, Me., died 
December 8, aged eighty-four years. 


Findley.—James W. Findley, Cashier of the Union Bank, Altoona, Pa., died 
December 9. He was born in Blair county, Pa., May 4, 1849, and after com- 
pleting his education engaged in the real estate business at Altoona. For 
over twenty years he had been connected with the Union Bank and its 
predecessors. 


Fiteh.—J. Shepard Fitch, Vice-President of the Oswego (N. Y.) City Savings 
Bank, and a director in several corporations, died December 13, aged seventy- 
seven years. 


Garrison.—Frank Garrison, President of the Wood County National Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Wis., and one of the old and prominent business men of Central 
Wisconsin, died December 12. Mr. Garrison was the son of the first white 
settler at Grand Rapids, Wis., where he was born fifty-three years ago, and 
where he had lived all his life. 


Kelyer.— William Kelyer, Vice-President of the First National Bank, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., died December 26, aged seventy-five years. 


Thomas.—William C. Thomas, Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank, 
Denver, Colo., died December 4. 

Mr. Thomas was born at Palmyra, Mo., August 4, 1856. When he was 
eighteen years old he entered the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Hannibal, 
Mo., remaining there four years. In 1879 he went to Denver, and became a 
teller in the German National Bank. His association with the First National 
Bank began in 1889. 


Van Ostrand.—De Witt C. Van Ostrand, President of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Bank, Neenah, Wis., and a former member of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, died November 27, aged seventy-eight years. 


Wardwell.—Samuel Wardwell, Second Vice-President of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, Rome, N. Y.. died December 10. Mr. Wardwell organized the bank 
in 1875, and from that .Jme until 1904 was Cashier, and since the latter date 
Second Vice-President. 


Warner.—Dr. John Warner, head of the banking firm of John Warner & 
Co., Clinton, I1l., died December 21, aged eighty-six vears. 





